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PETER WITT, TRIBUNE OF THE PEOPLE' 


by Cart WITTKE 


Professor of History and Dean of the Graduate School, 
Western Reserve University 


Peter Witt’s exciting and colorful career, which closed October 
20, 1948, covered a span of nearly eighty years. He was born 
when the country was in the turmoil of reconstruction after the 
Civil War; he died amidst the perplexing problems precipitated 
by two world wars which rocked the very foundations of civili- 
zation. His career was in many ways unique; in other respects it 
paralleled those of Clarence Darrow, Eugene V. Debs, John P. 
Altgeld, “Golden Rule” Jones, and many others who were the 
products of a time when honest and generous souls embarked on a 
new quest for social justice. 


These decades were marked by corrupt alliances between politi- 
cal bosses and the corporate interests, the mounting struggle between 
the “haves” and the “have nots,” and the attempt to restore a proper 
balance between political and economic forces for the benefit of 
the people as a whole. Monopoly power was growing; controls in 
the public interest seemed ineffective; the same forces were breeding 
millionaires and tramps; the Gospel of Wealth was more powerful 
than the Social Gospel, and great and swollen fortunes were accu- 
mulated and administered with striking disregard for the social 
conscience. The income tax was considered socialistic and com- 
munistic; the farmers who joined the Populist party to “raise less 
corn and more hell,” were regarded as anarchists; and Bryan was 
looked upon in 1896 by conservatives as a positive menace to the 
Republic of the Fathers. John. Hay called him “a blatant ass of 
the prairies,” and a leading New York paper likened him to 
“Altgeld, the anarchist,” “Debs the revolutionist,” and “other des- 
peradoes of that stripe.” 

1 This account is based primarily on two boxes of letters and notes of interviews 


with Witt by Louis Post made available to me by the Witt family. Mr. Post at one 
time contemplated writing a biography of Peter Witt. 
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Laissez faire had been twisted into a philosophy to foster not 
competition but monopoly power to control both production and 
prices. Many rich men had not yet learned their social respon- 
sibility as “trustees for the poor,” who made money “according to 
the laws of business and spent it according to the laws of God.” 
William Dean Howells remarked that “the dollar [was] the measure 
of every value, and the stamp of every success,” and William 
Hloward Taft in 1915 warned of the dangers of a growing plutoc- 
racy. In this Gilded Age of “conspicuous consumption” by the 
specially privileged, labor struggled desperately for recognition 
and for a larger share in the wealth it helped to create. Govern- 
ment attempted to control business in the public interest, and the 
voters had to decide to what extent “free enterprise” must yield to 
a “welfare state.” The Progressive movement, which originated at 
the turn of the century, cut across party lines, but it was smothered 
in World War I and its aftermath and had to be revived in the 
early 1930’s. Radical reformers like Henry George, Edward 
Bellamy, and Henry Demarest Lloyd offered specific panaceas, but 
their audiences remained relatively small. On the national scene, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and Robert M. LaFollette 
carried the banners of the reform movement, and many cities and 
states had notable reform mayors and governors. 

The main factors in the making of a man are the genes which 
he inherits from his ancestors and the forces of environment that 
shape his earlier years. Witt’s father was born in Germany in 
1822. Apprenticed to a blacksmith, he became a skilled old world 
craftsman. Born a Catholic, he broke with all organized religion 
and proclaimed himself not only a freethinker but an atheist. 
Whether he actually participated in the German Revolution of 
1848 has not been established, but certainly he was of the spirit of 
that notable group of German “Forty-eighters” and radicals who 
came to the United States after the failure of liberalism in their 
fatherland.? 

Christopher Witt arrived in America in 1849 and found em- 
ployment in the Baldwin Locomotive Works of Philadelphia. In 
1853 he married Anna Probeck, a German girl who had come to 


2See Carl Wittke, “The German Forty-Eighters in America: A Centennial Ap- 
praisal,” American Historical Review, LIII (July 1949), 711-725. 
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the United States three years earlier. She bore him many children, 
of whom six died in infancy. Like many other German immigrants 
of the period, Christopher Witt became an antislavery Republican, 
and when Lincoln called for volunteers in 1861, he enlisted for 
ninety days and took part in the inglorious Battle of Bull Run. 
In 1865 he moved his family to Cleveland. He found employment 
in a foundry and bought a house, with a substantial mortgage 
which in spite of thrift and hard work remained unpaid at the 
time of his death. 


The son Peter, born July 24, 1869, was the tenth of eleven 
children. He was not raised in the lap of luxury and he attended 
school only through the fifth grade. The amazing amount of infor- 
mation which he acquired in his later years came from his passion 
for reading, but in it there were large gaps, and he probably would 
have been the first to admit that he was not a “cultured man” in 
the accepted definition of the term. At thirteen Witt went to work 
in a basket factory. Then he became a printer’s devil, and in 1886, 
a molder and foundryman. He became a member of the molder’s 
union and the Knights of Labor. He hated an industrial system 
and a “ruling class” which forced him to suffer the results of long 
periods of unemployment. He took part in several strikes and 
promptly got his name on the employers’ black lists. When he 
married early in the 1890's, he was in debt. Significantly, he spent 
his last dollars for tickets for himself and his young wife to hear 
a lecture by Robert G. Ingersoll. 


Witt experienced the pangs of hunger and the insecurity and 
hopelessness of the shop-worker. It made him angry and bitter 
and sour, and he frequently expressed his feelings in such uncon- 
trolled language and in such unreasonable assaults on “special 
privilege” that his enemies called him “foul-mouthed Pete.” All 
his life he was a sarcastic speaker, and sometimes uncouth. He 
hated hypocrisy. He would have no traffic with churches or 
preachers. He contended that “the workingmen have not left the 
church, but rather the church has left them.”* His special friends 
were the sinners, the downtrodden, and the “have nots,” and he 


8W. B. Colver to Witt, December 8, 1914. “I remember when you were a 
blacklisted union molder.” 

4Witt to Ignatius F. Horstmann, bishop of Cleveland, May 10, 1907. This 
letter was written to commend the bishop for an address favorable to labor. 
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never forgot them in his later, more prosperous years. His heart 
was big and he was full of sentimentality. He was generous with 
his time and money and gave gladly to the bums and dead-beats 
who accosted him in the streets, but not a dime to the Community 
Fund. 

Throughout his life Witt remained loyal to the cause of organ- 
ized labor. He knew some of its faults, but he was eager to recount 
its many achievements. In addition to obvious economic gains, he 
credited the unions with helping to destroy racial and religious 
prejudice and with teaching men in rags “to learn how to suffer 
defeat” without turning to violence. He maintained that the labor 
movement built character among the workers, directed their de- 
mands and activities into orderly channels, reduced the number and 
the severity of strikes, and produced untold social benefits for the 
working masses.° 

For a man of such a temperament and background, the road 
into the Populist party was easy. Witt went as a delegate to the 
state Populist convention in Springfield, Ohio, and in 1894 he 
fought with the Populists against the Democrats, even though this 
meant opposing Tom L. Johnson, his hero of later years, who at 
the time was running for congress on the Democratic ticket. 
Through the influence of Dr. Louis B. Tuckerman of Ashtabula, a 
kindly, socially-minded physician, Witt was introduced to the 
single-tax philosophy of Henry George. As late as 1944, Witt still 
was denouncing the “infamy” of the state of Ohio in raising money 
from horse-racing, gambling, a sales tax, and the whiskey business, 
and advocating the single tax instead.° Since 1886, Witt worked 
for the initiative and referendum.’ 


In 1896, Witt, a single-taxer and “street corner agitator,” took 
to the road to campaign for Bryan and free silver. This was his 
first real journey outside Ohio. When he met Bryan on the stump 
in the Northwest, he was impressed because the Peerless Leader 
seemed to be dressed worse than he was. Like Debs, Witt believed 
that more was at stake than free silver at a ratio of 16 to 1. Free 
men, not free silver, was the real issue. By 1908, however, when 


5 Witt to Harry N. Rickey, editor of the Cleveland Press, April 16, 1904. 

® Leaflet by Peter Witt, Think It Over, Cleveland, October 5, 1934, reprinted 
with additions, December 21, 1944. 
7 Witt to Cleveland Leader, October 4, 1906. 
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Bryan ran a third time for president, his erstwhile admirer de- 
scribed him as but another “trimmer whose hunger for the great 
office exposed his real character.’ 


Witt was often labeled a socialist. That he had great sym- 
pathy for the movement and deep love for some of its leaders 
cannot be questioned. He helped conduct memorial services for 
Max Hayes in Cleveland and he had an affection for Debs which 
deepened with the years. The correspondence between these 
champions of the “have nots” dates at least as far back as 1895 
when Debs led the American Railway Union in the famous Pullman 
Strike. Witt occasionally criticised his friend for the violence of 
his attack on the capitalist system, but their friendship was welded 
into an unbreakable bond when Debs went to prison during World 
War I because he could not support the war and he would not 
betray his socialist and humanitarian principles. Witt wrote to 
Debs while he was in the federal prison in Atlanta; he sent him 
flowers for the holidays when he had returned to his home in Terre 
Haute; and he worked hard to get him to accept an invitation to 
address the Cleveland City Club in 1923.° Nevertheless, Witt in- 
sisted that he was not a socialist. In 1905 he wrote to a friend, “I 
am farther away from that theory than ever before because I am 
convinced that the dream of Socialism can be realized with less, 
instead of more, government.” There is no evidence that he changed 
his mind in later years.’° 


In men like Peter Witt strong hatreds and sentimental hero 
worship are frequently combined. Witt hated many of the success- 
ful, old line leaders, including Theodore Roosevelt. He had nothing 
but contempt for Joseph B. Foraker and James R. Garfield, whom 
he regarded as the representatives of special privilege, and he did 
not hesitate to tell them so.1t When Myroa T. Herrick was govei- 
nor, he wrote him that “the meanest thing that can be said of the 
late Senator Hanna is that after he secured your nomination and 
election, he went away and died.”’? In 1921, when Herrick was 
American ambassador in Paris, Witt referred to him as “the inter- 

8 Witt to Louis F. Post, July 10, 1908. 

®See Dehs to Witt, November 4, 1895, February 1, 1922, January 138, 1923. 

1 Witt to “G. H. G.,” December 21, 1905. 


1 Witt to Foraker, December 31, 1906. 
22 Witt to Herrick, April 27, 1904. 
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national ass . . . whose batting average is 1000, in that he has 
never said a sensible thing or done a decent thing.”!* 


Quite impartial in his condemnation of Ohio governors, Witt 
also refused to support Judson Harmon whom he branded as a 
pioneer of “government by injunction,” the candidate of “boodle 
and booze,” and the enemy of popular referendums. Above all, 
he could not forgive him for leading the cheers over Bryan’s defeat 
in 1896 at an election night party in the office of Charles P. Taft’s 
Times-Star in Cincinnati.1* When Harmon was defeated in the 
Democratic convention of 1912 for the nomination for the presi- 
dency, Witt suggested that he form a law partnership with Taft 
and “employ as a filing clerk our senatorial one-termer, Theodore 
Elijah Burton.”** Witt had written to Brand Whitlock, mayor of 
Toledo, on May 7, 1908, to persuade him to run against Harmon 
and his Republican rival as an independent. In that letter he wrote, 
“With the stamp of Clevelandism on his back, sitting astride a 
barrel of whiskey Judson Harmon is the candidate of the system 
for Governor of Ohio Yelling like a Comanshe indian [sic] for 
‘personal liberty.’” He described him as “an agent of booze, the 
product of bosses, the representative of predatory wealth.’”’*® 


Among Witt’s heroes were Tom Paine, Abraham Lincoln, John 
Peter Altgeld, the courageous governor who pardoned the Hay- 
market anarchists when he was convinced of a gross miscarriage of 
justice, Robert Burns, the foe of hypocrisy and the bard of the 
common people, and in later years Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
But the man who had the greatest influence on his career in 
Cleveland, and for whom he reserved a special place in his 
pantheon of heroes, was Tom L. Johnson, the monopolist and man 
of fortune who was converted by a book, Henry George’s Progress 
and Poverty, to become one of America’s greatest reform mayors. 
Witt loved him so deeply that he was ready to break with any of 
his old associates, including Newton D. Baker, when he thought 
they were no longer true to his ideals. 

Johnson met Witt in 1894 when he was conducting a tent meet- 


13 Speech at Church Forum, 1921, on “The Union Depot on the Public Square 
and Other Grafts.” 
14 Witt to Harmon, June 8, 1908, January 11, 1913. 
Witt to Harmon, January 11, 13. 
16 See also Witt to Simon Hickler, editor of the Cleveland Wichter und Anzeiger, 
May 12, 14, 1908. 
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ing campaign for congress and Witt was called up by the crowd to 
speak. According to Johnson’s account, this “angry, earnest man, 
with flashing eyes and black locks hanging down on one side of 
his forehead,” arose to ask the candidate a question, and in a char- 
acteristically belligerent manner. Johnson invited the heckler to 
the platform. In due time Witt became one of that remarkable 
coterie of “Johnson men” who left such an indelible imprint upon 
the city of Cleveland. The group included, among others, Morris 
Black, E. W. Bemis, Frederic C. Howe, the Rev. Harris R. Cooley, 
Thomas B. Sidlo, Dr. Martin Friedrich, Fred Kohler, and Newton 
D. Baker, who had come to Cleveland from West Virginia in 1899 
and had become city solicitor.*” 


After serving several terms in congress Johnson became mayor 
of Cleveland in 1901. His desire was to make the world “a happier 
place to live in and a better place to die in’-—a philosophy with 
which Witt wholeheartedly agreed. It may be said that Witt fought 
with and for his chief both during Johnson’s lifetime and long 
after the latter’s death in 1911. He hoped some day to write a 
biography of the fallen leader. In 1934 he broadcast a eulogy of 
his former chief from the City Club so full of sentiment that it 
brought tears to the eyes of many of his hearers. 


One of Johnson’s first activities as mayor of Cleveland was to 
open a tax school to expose the unequal distribution of the tax 
burden among small taxpayers and certain corporations and men 
of large wealth. Witt was put in charge, with Baker as his legal 
advisor. Though he accepted the assignment reluctantly, Witt soon 
plunged eagerly into his new job and had a field day preparing 
large maps of Cleveland properties, which showed the specific tax 
assessment against each parcel. Thereupon he sent letters to indi- 
vidual citizens to inform them that their taxes were either too high 
or too low and urged them to seek adjustments from the county 
board of review. Needless to say, the activities of the new tax 
school were little short of sensational. It could be demonstrated 
easily that over half the personal property in the city escaped tax- 
ation and that gross inequalities existed in the tax appraisals and 
assessments. After twenty months the school was forced to sus- 


17 See My Story: By Tom L. Johnson, edited by Elizabeth J. Hauser (New York, 
1911) 84; and Carl Lorenz, Tom L. Johnson, Mayor of Cleveland (New York, 1911). 
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pend operations because of the large number of lawsuits filed 
against it.'® 

From 1903 to 1909 Witt was Cleveland’s city clerk. As such 
he took a lively interest in practically every municipal activity. He 
was especially eager to bring about better treatment for juvenile 
offenders.'® He refused to use the free passes that were given him 
and returned a season pass to a United Labor Carnival with the 
“system of deadheading all 
20 He accompanied Johnson 
on his tours as a candidate for reelection and spoke frequently at 
his tent meetings. In 1907 Theodore Burton was virtually drafted 
hy national leaders of the Republican party to oppose Johnson. He 
complied reluctantly, for he disliked his party’s affiliations with 
the “traction ring.” When he was defeated, Witt wired President 
Theodore Roosevelt, “Cleveland as usual went moral again. The 
next time you tell Theodore to run tell him which way.”*! Johnson 
himself finally went down to defeat in 1909, 


comment that he was opposed to the 
public officials to places of amusement. 


Witt was such an enthusiastic Clevelander that he urged the 
city to set aside a “Cleveland Day” each year to celebrate its 
superiority to all other American cities. He boasted of a city 
without graft in which municipal ownership was making steady 
progress and where the citizens owned their electric light plant, 
garbage plant, and street cleaning services. He took special pride 
in the department of charities and correction under “Johnson’s 
preacher,” the Rev. Mr. Cooley, who sponsored a better parole 
system and a farm colony in place of a poorhouse and a work- 
house, so that men might work on the soil, without guards, and 
“kind acts [might] take the place of the club at the Work House.” 
He called attention to the city’s tuberculosis hospital, its play- 
grounds and parks and kindergarten, its juvenile court and boys’ 
farm, its free band concerts, the first municipal bath house, the 
new library, and the plans for developing a beautiful mall.?* 


During Johnson’s incumbency Witt seems to have been com- 


18 My Story: Johnson, 125-126. 

1® Witt to William A. Greenlund, chief probation officer of the Cleveland Juve- 
nile Court, September 1, 1903. 

*® Witt to S. S. Stillwell, June 23, 1903. 

21 My Story: Johnson, 267, 275. 

Witt to William Allen White, August 24, 1908. 

3 Witt to G. H. G., December 21, 1905. 
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pletely happy as he “pounded away” on his ideals for a clean and 
beautiful city. He corresponded widely with men of similar objec- 
tives in other cities, and he judged people by the extent to which 
they accepted Johnson’s ideals and principles. The great reform 
mayor’s defeat in the election of 1909 brought tender and affection- 
ate letters full of praise for his achievements and disappointment 
over his defeat from all over the country. Men like Samuel M. 
Jones, Brand Whitlock, and Lincoln Steffens joined with men and 
women known only to their local friends in deploring Johnson’s 
loss to Cleveland.** 

The battle between the reform mayor and the traction com- 
panies over franchises and a three-cent fare attracted nation-wide 
attention. It cannot be retold here, but Witt was in the midst of it. 
He fought alongside his chief to prevent renewals of the old 
franchises, and in open council meeting, in the presence of the 
highest officials of the street railway company, he accused them of 
bribing councilmen, corrupting legislatures, seeking favors from 
dishonest judges, and maintaining private detectives at the city 
hall. And he called each man by name as he accused them of 
specific misdeeds.”® 


Witt became one of the country’s experts on traction problems. 
He vigorously defended municipal operation and control of pri- 
vately owned streets railways,”° and he worked indefatigably to 
improve the streetcar service. Newton Baker, elected mayor of 
Cleveland in 1912, appointed Witt as traction commissioner at a 
salary of $7,500 a year, and the latter filled the post with distinc- 
tion for three years. He championed the demands of the car 
riders, extended the streetcar lines, rerouted the cars, and improved 
schedules. When he ordered “Sunday Stops” at all churches, he 
was accused of angling for the church vote. He opened aristocratic 
Euclid Avenue to streetcar traffic, planned for the day of motor- 
buses, and introduced “Donation Day,” when riders could put con- 
tributions into the fare boxes, with the understanding that the 
amount in excess of the average daily receipts would be given to 
the Associated Charities. He sponsored a car rider’s club, and 


24 See also earlier tributes to rr in Whitlock to Johnson, October 25, 1908; 
Steffens to Johnson, October 23, 1908. 
23 My Story: Johnson, 258-259. 
% Witt to Judson Grenell, December 24, 1908, May 6, 1909. 
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prominent citizens were glad to wear its badge—‘M. U. F.” (Move 
Up Forward.) He introduced safety education for school children, 
developed new cross-town lines, and added trailers to the regular 
cars. He derived substantial royalties from a center-exit streetcar 
which he designed and which was widely adopted, but he refused 
all royalties for the use of his invention on the streets of Cleveland. 
When Witt introduced what was called his “Rag Time Schedule” 
of skip-stops to provide speedier transportation, and put “spotters” 
on the cars to stop dishonesty, he encountered strong opposition, 
especially from employees who protested that the schedules could 
not be maintained. The issue was finally submitted to arbitration. 
Witt lost and the union won, but the traction commissioner kept 
to his improved schedule and simply put more cars on the lines. 


Witt’s policies and procedures were studied by many cities, in- 
cluding Detroit and Kansas City. After his term of office expired, 
he became a consultant for other cities, like Philadelphia and 
Boston. Seattle paid him $7,000 for a report. In 1930, Witt 
signed a five-year contract as consultant for Metropolitan Utilities, 
Incorporated, a Van Sweringen company which controlled the stock 
of the Cleveland Railway. There were some ugly charges that the 
tribune of the people had “sold out” to the “interests” whose plans 
to build a union depot in the Public Square he had fought before 
the interstate commerce commission, but it is a significant tribute 
to Witt’s reputation for honesty and public service that his career 
could survive even this strange relationship with the men of fren- 
zied finance, and that the great majority of his followers and friends 
found it possible to reconcile his new duties with his earlier career. 

In 1915, Witt decided to run for mayor of Cleveland. He had 
campaigned for Newton Baker as long as the latter wanted to be 
mayor; now it was his turn. His campaign was strenuous and 
unique. He delivered “tent talks” all over the city. He refused 
to buy political advertising because he had made it a rule never to 
advertise in anything,?” and he would not indulge in flattering 
appeals for votes to the many nationality groups in Cleveland. He 
stood on his record, especially as traction commissioner, and he 
made the single tax a feature of his campaign though he knew 


2 Witt to Charles Burger, January 21, 1915. 
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perfectly well that the city could do little about the matter. He 
ran as a Democrat though a large section of organized labor and 
of the Democratic organization refused their support. Six candi- 
dates were in the field against him. They included Harry L. Davis, 
the Republican who turned out to be the winner, and the Socialist, 
C. E. Ruthenberg, who advocated municipal ownership of the 
street railways. Witt charged him with insincerity, refused to 
debate with him, reaffirmed that he was not a socialist, and denied 
that municipal ownership was an issue in the campaign. 

The campaign was a furious one. Witt accused Davis of in- 
triguing with a section of organized labor against him and charged 
the opposition with making cheap and unfair appeals to racial and 
religious prejudices. Witt fought for an extension to the municipal 
light plant through a bond issue, for lower rates, for the consoli- 
dation of Cleveland’s two telephone companies, and for a larger 
share of the taxes collected by the state. He campaigned as a 
“wet” although he voted three times during his lifetime for state 
prohibition, not because he wanted to make people “good by law,” 
but in order to get the liquor question out of politics. He always 
defended the saloon as “the poor man’s club,” but when nation- 
wide prohibition finally came, he fought the “noble experiment” as 
a piece of hypocritical and unenforceable legislation. He also 
dragged the preparedness campaign of President Wilson into the 
mayoralty contest of 1915 because he was convinced that it would 
not “keep us out of war.” He eulogized Tom Johnson and called 
his leading Republican opponent a “boob.” 

The opposition reciprocated by calling Witt a demagog, a 
scandalmonger, a mud-slinger, and a dangerous anarchist, and by 
charging that a real estate company with which he was connected 
collected rents from a notorious house of prostitution. In an un- 
fortunate address to the Germans of the West Side, Witt reiterated 
his hatred of all war and expressed the hope that the United States 
might escape involvement and that the war might end in a draw. 
In an unguarded moment, and probably moved by sympathy for 
his audience, he added that if any side Aad to win, he hoped it 
might be the Germans. The opposition promptly branded Witt as 
a pro-German and virtually a traitor to his country. Harry L. 


23 Witt to William A. Spill, May 12, 1915. 
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Davis called him a “minion of the Kaiser” and several ministers 
attacked him in their pulpits. The Republicans immediately cir- 
culated a pamphlet written by a Bohemian challenging Witt’s 
patriotism, and Davis exploited his opponent’s alleged pro-German- 
ism to draw votes from other nationality groups. Though the inci- 
dent undoubtedly lost him votes, Witt continued to draw large 
crowds. Congressman Bulkley managed his campaign and Baker 
made speeches endorsing his friend as “big enough” to be mayor of 
Cleveland. 

Obviously the race was a contest of Witt against the field. His 
supporters included men from all walks of life, businessmen, jour- 
nalists, and bankers, including the president of the Cleveland Trust 
Company.*® C. W. Burrows promised to vote for Witt although 
the latter had once referred to him in public as the “Pink-Whis- 
kered bookseller on Euclid Avenue.”*® A. V. Cannon, a prominent 
attorney, supported Witt, and Walter L. Flory, of the law firm of 
Thompson, Hine, and Flory, wrote in December 1914, “You are 
the only man in Cleveland who deserves the place, can get the 
place and can fill the place.”*' Letters poured in from single 
taxers, social service organizations, and labor leaders from all over 
the nation describing Witt as a worthy successor of Johnson and 
Baker. An East Cleveland attorney announced that he would give 
him his support because he had “never crooked the knee to power 
nor... flown a doubtful flag.”** 

Such letters must have pleased the candidate, but probably not 
as much as those that came from the humbler folk who wrote to 
cheer him on and to enclose their modest contribution toward his 
campaign expenses. Letters of this kind came from workingmen 
everywhere, and some were from men to whom Peter Witt had made 
small loans in their time of need.** “Dear Sir and Fellow Molder,” 
wrote one correspondent, “this is from a Molder who is working his 
head off in your Behalf.’** Another supported him because he 
was not “with the Kidd Glove and Silk Stocking Crowd,” but a 
“Man with Vim and Vigor,” who would “stand By the Working 

2 See F. H. Goff to Witt, November 2, 3, 1915. 

® Burrows to Witt, October 30, 1915. 

%1 Flory to Witt, December 7, 1914. 

83 Sylvester V. McMahon to Witt, October 26, 1915. 


83 See, e.g., Denny O’Neill to Witt, Quebec, September 30, 1915. 
% John W. Smith to Witt, October 26, 1915. 
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Class of People give them Work in the Winter and not Lay the 
Poor Fellows off.’’*® Still another wrote in an untutored scrawl, 
“ill com Down & Shak Hands Win or Loos now Petter Pich in 
And give them h—I and they will think Better off you i Wish i 
Was a good Writer i Could give you Lots off Pointers i Dont even 
know you i saw you a Few times talking taxes and that is what 
makes me think you are all right.”** Tom Johnson’s former Negro 
butler offered to come from Buffalo, where he was the secretary 
of “the finest Club House of color in America,” to help Witt in the 
campaign,"’ and a streetcar conductor took a poll of his riders 
and reported that they “said you was O.K.”%* 

Several friends from higher social strata wrote “Friend Pete” 
to urge him to tone down his violent speeches. “Beget yourself a 
calmness,” wrote one, “speak the words trippingly on the tongue, 
do not mouth them or saw the air as some actors do,”*® and shortly 
after the election, another advised the defeated candidate that 
“dignity and refinement are pleasing alike to both the cultured and 
uncultured, and will always win favor wherever exercised.” The 
writer hoped that in the future, Witt would avoid the “application 
of uncomplimentary and undignified names” to those with whom he 
engaged in intellectual combat.*° 

Witt was extremely optimistic and confident of the outcome 
of his mayoralty campaign. As a progressive he had favored the 
adoption of a new type of ballot which permitted the voter to 
register first, second, and third choices. Harry L. Davis did not 
hesitate to ask those who could not give him their first choice to 
give him their second. Witt on the other hand told the voters he 
wanted the support of no one who did not favor him above all 
other candidates. When the votes were counted, Witt had received 
44,940 votes in all three choices, and Davis 47,471, though Witt led 
Davis in first choices 39,869 to 36,841. 

The defeated candidate accepted the outcome philosophically, 
although he must have been deeply disappointed. Many of his 
supporters in all walks of life wrote in to say “you aren’t licked,” 
8 Julius Bergholz to Witt, December 10, 1914. 

% F, B. Beemer to Witt, February 4, 1915. 

87 Daniel Young to Witt, October 24, 1915. 

83H. C. Miller to Witt, October 18, 1915. 
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“they done the same thing to Tom L. Johnson.”*t An insurance 
agent wrote from Minneapolis, “Cleveland can be depended upon 
to make a monkey of itself every so often.’’** 

Witt was sure he had fought a good fight and advanced the 
cause. He believed he was “the victim of a new fangled idea of 
voting,” the preferential ballot which he himself had advocated. 
“I was beaten by a progressive idea, the preferential ballot law,” 
he wrote to H. C. DeRan. “Being of our own creation, I must not 
criticise very much.”** To a single-taxer in Buffalo he confided his 
intention to settle down to making a “wad,” and added, “Then will 
be the time to dabble in politics, not the office-holding end of it, 
but the agitating part of it.” He hoped to live to see the day when 
the philosophy of Henry George would be enacted into law.** 

The campaign for mayor of Cleveland in 1915 proved to be 
Witt’s major political venture. In 1925 he was elected to the city 
council, but he resigned in 1927 because it was too full of “yes 
men.” In 1928 he offered himself to the Democrats of Ohio as a 
candidate for governor but lost the nomination to Martin L. Davey. 
In the course of his campaign he supported Al Smith for president 
and lauded his courage in denouncing the hypocrisy of prohibition 
although he himself believed “this country would be better off 
without the use of alcohol . . . and some day it will be.” He dis- 
posed of the Republican party as a “high-toned Ku Klux Klan” 
and represented his campaign as a new phase of the old struggle 
of the weak against the strong, the Jeffersonians against the Ham- 
iltonians. He made short shrift in his speeches of the “oratorical 
twaddle” and “political bunk” of the opposition. Among his 
specific demands were an automobile license tax of one dollar, a 
limit on the gasoline tax, and the exemption of private automobiles 
from the personal property tax. Though he lost in the state, he 
carried Cuyahoga County by an amazing majority. In 1931 he ran 
once more for mayor of Cleveland and lost to Ray T. Miller. 

Though out of public office Witt continued at the “agitating 
part” of politics for which he had special talents. He worked for the 
city manager plan and then fought W. R. Hopkins, the first man- 


41 Denny O’Neill to Witt, November 6, 1915. 

42§. A. Stockwell to Witt, November 12, 1915. 

438 Witt to DeRan, November 9, 1915. 

44 Witt to — McF. Howie, ‘November 9, 1915; also Patrick C. Lavey to Witt, 
November 5, 1915. 
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ager, and the majority of the council because he thought they took 
the wrong attitude toward the railroads and the proposed terminal 
on the Public Square. He advocated equal rights for women * and 
he attacked the Ku Klux Klan and a Bible reading bill introduced 
in the Ohio legislature. In 1924 he was chairman of the LaFollette 
campaign for Ohio, and the LaFollette-Wheeler ticket carried 
Cleveland. 

In 1925 Witt initiated his famous “town meetings” and charged 
admission for the privilege of hearing him “skin the skunks” in 
public. Thousands reveled in his bitterly personal attacks on the 
Van Sweringens, the New York Central, the Union Trust, political 
bosses of both parties like Maurice Maschke and W. B. Gongwer, 
and others whom he regarded as malefactors and conspirators 
against the welfare of the common people and the city he loved. 
He was no respecter of persons. The town meeting which he held 
in the Public Auditorium in 1935 attracted an audience of 5,000, 
and Witt spoke on John 8:32, “And ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free”; Proverbs 28:1, “The wicked flee 
when no man pursueth; but the righteous are bold as a lion”; and 
Luke 12:2, “For there is nothing covered, that shall not be revealed; 
neither hid, that shall not be known.” 

Witt’s address on “Abraham Lincoln, the Man of Sorrow,” was 
first delivered at the City Club and over station WHK on February 
12, 1932. Thereafter it was repeated annually, and in 1938 it was 
published as a pamphlet by the Standard Oil Company of Ohio. 
In short sentences choked with sentiment, Witt retold the main 
facts in Lincoln’s life. It was a piece of hero worship, not critical 
scholarship, but its simplicity made it an appealing human docu- 
ment. The author sent copies all over the land and received scores 
of commendatory letters—from the Roosevelt family, Josephus 
Daniels, Sidney Hillman, Wendell Willkie, Norman Thomas, James 
M. Cox, Marshall Field, Governor Earl Warren of California, Helen 
Gahagan, and many others—and he kept them all in his letter files. 

Needless to edd, Franklin D. Roosevelt and the New Deal also 
elicited his wholehearted support. On September 13, 1945, in a 
radio speech, Witt reviewed the history of the four major panics 
which had occurred during his lifetime. As far as the depression 


43 See Baker to Witt, January 30, 1917. 
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of 1893 was concerned, he insisted that the “saloon keepers fed more 
hungry men than all the other agencies combined,” with free 
lunches and five-cent beers. Not until Roosevelt’s time, he believed, 
had any national leader really grasped the necessity for guarantee- 
ing all men a living annual wage and a steady job. Witt was not 
disturbed by the New Deal or legislation for a “welfare state,” and 
he made a special plea for white-collar workers, the forgotten men 
of the New Deal, and urged them to organize for collective bar- 
gaining. 

Witt’s last great battle was his unsuccessful effort to prevent 
the Van Sweringens from building their railroad terminal on the 
Public Square. Witt clung tenaciously to Johnson’s plan to have a 
union depot on the lake front. The controversy is too long and 
involved to detail here. Witt fought the issue single-handed before 
the interstate commerce commission, appearing with a “fat brief 
case” stuffed with old newspapers, because he noticed that all the 
lawyers carried them. When he encountered Newton Baker in 
Washington as a witness for the Van Sweringens and later as 
counsel for the New York Central, he was through with the “colonel” 
forever. Witt was convinced that he lost the battle because he was 
unfairly deprived of an opportunity to argue the case a second 
time before the commission. He remained opposed to the Terminal 
project and lived long enough to see the Van Sweringen empire, 
built largely with other people’s money, crash in ruins. He also 
opposed building the lake front stadium and was sure it would turn 
out to be a white elephant and a burden on the taxpayer. 

These are some of the highlights in the career of a tempestuous 
Clevelander whose reputation as a crusader spread far beyond the 
borders of his native city, and whose activities are part of the great 
reform era of recent times. 

According to his own testimony, he attributed much of what- 
ever success he had to the influence of his parents; to Dr. Tucker- 
man, the Ashtabula physician who became “his preceptor in poli- 
tics” when Witt was but eighteen years old; to Debs, “the man who 
refused to go crazy when the nation went mad”; to Tom L. Johnson; 
and to his wife, Sarah James, whom he married in 1892 and to 
whom he was deeply devoted. 

Witt’s most severe critics recognized that under his sour and 
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irascible exterior and his biting invective there were qualities of 
honesty, fidelity, and generosity that made him the loyal, senti- 
mental friend of many people. He had genuine oratorical gifts, 
though he sometimes attacked unreasonably and without full in- 
formation about the facts, and he had a tongue that he always found 
it hard to curb. He never attacked with a rapier. A meat cleaver 
was his favorite tool, as he himself readily admitted to his friends. 
But he never lacked courage, and he regarded himself as the keeper 
of Cleveland’s conscience. As he grew older he earned enough 
money to live comfortably and to provide for his children the ed- 
ucational opportunities he had been forced to forego. But he never 
lost the common touch. His ferocity in battle grew less with ad- 
vancing age, but he always loved a brisk encounter and got consid- 
erable joy and satisfaction from his crusading activities.‘ 


Debs described his friend as “clean, brave and wholesome.”*’ 
A friend in Bermuda wrote, “Tom [Johnson] gave Cleveland char- 
acter and warmth, and in addition to those qualities, you have 
given it color.”** “Peter Witt can only be bought through love and 
justice,” was the final judgment of Tom L. Johnson.*® Whatever 
the ultimate appraisal of his biographer may be, Peter Witt lived 
his own life in his own way wholly unmindful of what others might 
think or say, and like Debs he believed that he who loves the com- 
mon man must rise with the ranks, not from the ranks. 

46 See Clarence Darrow to Witt, July 17, 1928. 

47 Debs to Witt, February 15, 1910. 


48 Letter of February 12, 1938. 
49 Elizabeth Johnson Mariat to Witt, no date, 1934. 











PSYCHIATRIC PROGRESS IN OHIO IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY* 


by JosepH L. Fetterman, M.D., and Jack Horrocks, M.D. 
The Fetterman Clinic, Cleveland, Ohio 


At the turn of the century psychiatry in the state of Ohio was 
a rather backward specialty, limited as to the number of those who 
practiced it, limited as to facilities, and limited as to techniques of 
treatment and concept. Yet psychiatry in Ohio was linked with 
the state of scientific knowledge throughout the world. We may 
compare the progress of a specialty in one community with its 
status elsewhere as a shadow which precedes or follows but is 
always close to the individual casting the shadow. 


A glimpse into the status and the type of practice at about 
1900 may be gained from the fact that there was only a small 
number of doctors in this field. Among those who were the earliest 
to specialize in psychiatry in Cincinnati were H. H. Hoppe, David 
I. Wolfstein, and Frank W. Langdon. These three men with the 
aid of Philip Zenner organized a neurological society in Cincinnati 
in 1902. At about the same time in the city of Cleveland, Henry 
S. Upson was the professor of nervous diseases at the School of 
Medicine, Western Reserve University, J. R. Horner was connected 
with the Homeopathic Hospital, and A. B. Howard was superin- 
tendent of the Cleveland State Hospital. We may mention among 
the pioneers in the field Dr. Christian Sihler, who initiated the use 
of hydrotherapy for many illnesses and established the old Windsor 
Hydrotherapeutic Institute. This became the forerunner of the 
present Windsor Hospital at Chagrin Falls. Among others who 
practiced at this time in the Cleveland area were Charles Aldrich, 
Walter Laffer, and John S. Tierney. 

Private practice in psychiatry was rather meager, but the state 
hospital system was already well established and accommodating a 


* This article was given as a paper at the annual meeting of the Committee on 
Medical History and Archives of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society 
held at the Ohio State Museum, Columbus, April 23, 1949. 
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fairly large number of patients. For instance, the Ohio Hospital 
for Epileptics had been founded in 1893 and was considered the 
first of its kind in the world supported by public revenue. The 
Toledo State Hospital was opened in 1888 and Massillon State Hos- 
pital opened its doors in 1898. The report from the Cleveland 
State Hospital in 1898 has a familiar ring to those who are prac- 
ticing today in this community. “The overcrowded conditions 
have been relieved by the transfer of 140 patients to the Massillon 
State Hospital.” Apparently the Cleveland state hospitals have 
not been relieved of their overcrowding even during the five decades 
of growth and progress. 

We may mention in passing that the first hospital for the men- 
tally ill in Ohio was established in 1821 under the name of the Com- 
mercial Hospital and Lunatic Asylum of Cincinnati. This city also 
has one of the oldest private hospitals specializing in mental illness 
west of the Alleghenies, the Cincinnati Sanitarium. 

Of considerable interest in review of specialty practice and 
the concepts of the day are some of the published reports of the 
hospitals and the articles contributed by the psychiatrists of the 
time. The state hospitals submitted semiannual reports of their 
activities which were abstracted in the American Journal of Insanity. 
These reports deal largely with physical improvements of the 
plants: “New buildings added, various amusements for enjoyment 
of all improved, cozy corners tastefully furnished with divans have 
been made in the institution—new buildings housing a barber shop 
and tailor shop have been erected;—a new bathing system has 
been installed.” Some reports deal with the hopeful therapeutic 
procedure of the day, hydrotherapy: “A building has been com- 
pleted for acute and curable cases of insanity. The basement con- 
tains Turkish baths, needle and spray baths, showers.” 

The prevailing concepts were still those of phrenology and 
localization, and interest in organic neurology preceded that in 
psychiatry. State hospital physicians held meetings, and their 
papers had a scientific and progressive ring which was largely 
neurologic. At a session of the assistant physicians of the state of 
Ohio in 1904, W. W. Richardson presented a case of syringomyelia, 
Guy H. Williams reported a case of sudden death due to an 
aneurysm of the heart, G. P. Harding, Jr., described the symptoms 
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in a patient, age nine, with the diagnosis of psychical epilepsy, and 
observations on status epilepticus was the subject of a talk by 
R. W. Holmes. 

Therapeutic methods were extremely limited at this time, but 
in addition to hydrotherapy, electricity was quite popular. Indeed 
even in the early 1920’s when one would visit the office of a neurol- 
ogist, he would see on the walls or in interesting cabinets very 
involved electrical equipment. The neurologists busied themselves 
with all kinds of electrical therapy. Charles E. Sawyer of Marion, 
Ohio, contributed in 1904 a rather comprehensive paper dealing 
with “Electricity in the Treatment of Nervous Diseases.” Sawyer 
described in great detail four modalities of electricity: faradic, 
galvanic, sinusoidal, and static. He then listed the indications for 
each method, such as faradic to improve nutrition, galvanic for 
tissue destruction, sinusoidal to correct faulty elimination, and 
static to free ozone serving either as a tonic in some cases or to 
enervate in others. Sawyer’s dissertation was substantiated by J. R. 
Horner of Cleveland. 

With reference to the comparative values of different types of 
hydrotherapy, a little may be learned from an interesting editorial 
in the Lancet-Clinic of Cincinnati in 1900 dealing with the value 
of “Turkish baths”: “There is a great improvement in the statistics 
of cured and death rates among the insane since using Turkish 
bath which is preeminent among baths.” 

The emphasis upon electricity and upon the Turkish baths as 
a preeminent form of hydrotherapy is an indication of what one 
might term styles of therapy. At present physicians have resorted 
to the use of hormones and vitamins. The medical historian fifty 
years from today may comment with more derision than admiration 
upon the use of these two injection techniques. 

Many of the contributions of this period represent scholarly 
observations, whereas certain modes of treatment were but a reflec- 
tion of the concepts of the times. For instance, in the American 
Journal of Insanity in 1898 there is an interesting article on 
melancholia, stressing the danger of suicide: “66% of patients show 
suicidal tendencies.” This statement is equally true today. William 
Gillespie wrote an article in 1902 on the obstetrical aspects of 
idiocy, in which he attributed this disorder to asphyxia in the new- 
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born. Today we speak of cerebral anoxia, but the concept is 
virtually unchanged. 

In the first decades of the present century the concept of auto- 
intoxication as a cause of mental disease was quite popular. For 
instance, one of the psychiatrists blamed much of mental illness 
upon auto-intoxication within the stomach, and he therefore advo- 
cated the washing of the stomach with boracic acid. A skillful 
surgeon was removing parts or all of the colon as a cure for 
insanity on the concept that the colon harbored germs which were 
leading to mental illness. Other psychiatrists held that the female 
pelvic organs were responsible for mental disease in that sex. 
One writer therefore advocated the removal of all pelvic disease, 
deformity, or disturbance to cure insanity. However, this opinion 
met with disapproval by others, and one psychiatrist spoke out with 
words which are equally true today. “Extirpation of the ovaries is 
a more prolific cause rather than a cure of insanity... . Many an 
ovary is thus sacrificed. When the patient hangs a neurotic ail- 
ment on a cardiac hook, the surgeon cannot suggest that the offend- 
ing organ be removed.” 

In a personal discussion with two living Cleveland psychiatrists 
who obtained their medical educations before 1900 and whose pro- 
fessional lives have spanned a period of over fifty years, namely, 
J. S. Tierney and Guy H. Williams, Sr., it was learned that the | 
education of students in neurology and psychiatry was scanty. One 
of these men spoke about having been exposed to only a few clinics 
and some visits to the Cleveland State Hospital. Emphasis was 
on neurology where localization or even references to phrenology 
were still mentioned. Few men were doing private practice and 
there was no systematic program of treatment. One of the doctors 
mentioned that diagnosis was limited to three major concepts: 
depression, exaltation, and circular insanity. 

However, progress became evident even in the first decade of 
the present century. Charles Aldrich in 1908 clearly pointed out 
that a neurosis was a functional illness and not dependent upon a 
discoverable localized lesion in the brain. C. G. Mills in 1909 
stressed the importance of psychotherapy not only for specialists 
but for general practitioners. Orpheus Evarts urged active treat- 
ment for the insane “soon after impairment, even if the treatment 
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be experimental.” Evarts recommended discipline—to correct lack 
of control—rest, nutrition, and symptomatic medication. A par- 
ticularly modern note is heard in his urging of baths, exercise, fresh 
air, sunlight, and occupation and amusement as accessory forms of 
therapy. He correctly warned against travel as a treatment for 
insanity, “since the patient would be preoccupied with himself and 
suicide is considered a constant danger.” Mumaugh in 1907 wrote 
about the close relationship between mental excitement and physical 
disease and described disorders which are clearly recognized as 
anticipating the popular concept of psychosomatic illness. 


Howard in 1908 wrote a critical paper on insanity and crime. 
His words are timely even for 1949. “A commission of impartial 
experts should be appointed by the court—it is possible to obtain 
divergent theories from experts chosen by both sides.” 


The value of follow-up care, a forerunner of the concept of 
mental hygiene for discharged patients, was stressed by Guy Wil- 
liams in 1910 who stated, “As a means of relieving hospital con- 
gestion and of saving one-fourth of the time spent in institutions, 
we should arrange for people to advise and look after the welfare 
of patients outside of the hospital.” 


In the following decade Ohio marched forward with the march 
of medicine. Langdon of Cincinnati and also Kirk had written 
about Huntington’s disease, a familial disorder whose chief features 
were heredity, chorea in adulthood, and dementia. Huntington had 
practiced in Ohio before moving to Long Island, at which residence 
he described the disease now known by his name. Charles W. 
Stone in 1912 described the mental symptoms of osteitis deformans 
(Paget’s disease). H. H. Drysdale in the same year reported on 
Freud’s technique of psychoanalysis, commenting on the use of 
free association and upon the therapeutic value of analysis in 
selected cases. 


We may interpolate at this time that the last decade of the 
nineteenth century and the first decade of the twentieth century 
were fruitful years for psychiatry largely because of the original 
and searching observations of Sigmund Freud on the deeper 
causes of mental disease. His theory called psychoanalysis, then 
in its infancy, had shown the connection between symptoms of 
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nervousness and experiences in infancy and childhood. Freud had 
shown that a conflict between instincts and inhibitions led to a re- 
pression of certain impulses, which though repressed remained 
charged with energy. Such repressed instincts become manifest in 
disturbed forms in dreams, in protective symptoms, in fears, and 
in a variety of bodily dysfunction. Freud’s views have been con- 
firmed and accepted throughout the years. It is of interest to note 
that Ohio was also accepting such views even though at a late date 
and rather slowly. 

During this time also Kraepelin had published his extensive 
observations and his classification of psychoses. This classification 
was accepted in Ohio. In the meantime studies of physical changes 
in the brain by a variety of methods had revealed that certain 
psychoses were caused by organic disease. The most conspicuous 
of these, of course, was paresis. The proof of its true syphilitic 
nature was being established by the findings of spirochetes in the 
brain by Noguchi and Moore in 1913 and later by the use of the 
Wasserman test of the blood and spinal fluid. Therefore discarded 
were the views of S. W. Langdon, who claimed to have found “the 
bacillus paralyticans in the cerebral spinal fluid.” John D. O’Brien 
in 1906 reported an interesting theory of paresis and quoted statis- 
tics to the effect that the disease was on the increase. It was 
believed at that time that alcoholism, stress, and toxemia, as well 
as syphilis, were responsible for this condition. 

Another paper of interest in the second decade was the 
report on the treatment for delirium tremens by Kramer con- 
sisting of the injection of 50 cc. of 1% solution of sodium 
bromide subdurally. This author claimed a prompt improvement 
and often disappearance of symptoms. Such a procedure is in a 
sense a forerunner of the present measures consisting chiefly of 
intravenous injection of glucose in normal saline, thiamin chloride, 
and insulin. Such an injection supplants fluid loss, stimulates 
cellular metabolism, and makes glucose available for oxidation. Its 
use has reduced the period of illness and has cut down the high 
mortality to practically zero. Tom Spies and Marion A. Blanken- 
horn, then working at Western Reserve University, were among the 
earliest in the 1930’s to establish the role of avitaminosis in 
delirium tremens and in the psychosis associated with pellagra. 
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During this decade also, Wagner Von Jauregg had proved con- 
clusively that fever therapy, especially malaria, was curative for 
paresis. Within a short time the psychiatrists and the hospitals 
of Ohio were using malaria to bring about a profound reduction 
in the severity of the symptoms and the death rate from this serious 
disease. C. W. Stone and L. J. Karnosh applied fever therapy to 
paretics at the psychopathic wards of the Cleveland city hospitals 
and were among those to confirm Von Jauregg’s brilliant discovery. 

In addition to the progress in the treatment of organic disease 
of the nervous system, Ohio was keeping abreast of expansion in 
the field of mental hygiene. A committee consisting of Earl Baker, 
Emerson North, and O. O. Fordyce started a state society for mental 
hygiene in 1918. At the Jewish Hospital in Cincinnati, the Child 
Guidance Home was established for the care of problem children. 
Louis A. Lurie was its chief who lead his clinic in doing a signifi- 
cant job for the community and in doing research on this subject. 
Sometime later the Child Guidance Clinic of Cleveland was set up 
after a demonstration by L. G. Lowrey and was then taken over by 
Henry C. Schumacher as its director. 

Then as now there were economic problems to be faced by 
state hospital physicians and by nurses. We may note this com- 
ment in 1910. State hospitals were paying physicians $600 per 
year as a starting salary, which was then raised to a maximum of 
$1,200. The statement reads: “When physicians became experi- 
enced, they left. Politics were deplored. Staff physicians’ especially 
superintendents’ jobs were considered political spoils.” At the 
American Medical Psychological Association meeting held in 
Cleveland in 1920, it was decided there should be no change in the 
twelve-hour duty of psychiatric nurses and attendants, because 
“they do not work steadily in their twelve hour tour.” It was 
reported that the cost per capita for 1901 at the Ohio Hospital for 
Epileptics had been reduced $42.50. At the same time, the difficulty 
in obtaining a high grade of service was continued because of 
inadequate wages. 

As we approach the second quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury, we can see an expansion in concept, in effectiveness of 
therapy, in building facilities, in theory and teaching methods, and 
especially in the private practice of psychiatry. 
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The growth of psychiatry during the second quarter of the 
twentieth century has been amazing. If we use the analogy of a 
growing individual, we may compare psychiatry in 1900 to an 
unwanted infant left on the doorstep of medicine. Its earlier 
development was stunted and retarded, its adolescence backward 
and awkward. Then it reached adulthood and grew rapidly into a 
respected, successful, and influential specialty. Whereas thirty 
years ago when one of us—Joseph L. Fetterman—was a student 
in medical school, only one member of his class showed any interest 
in this specialty, today a majority of medical students, yes, prac- 
tically every premedical student talks, dreams, and plans to go into 
psychiatry. It is a subject of books and of radio stories. It is 
the theme of many movies. The couch of the psychiatrist is becom- 
ing one of the best known, or joked about, pieces of equipment in 
a doctor’s office. Psychiatry today has become the most popular 
subject for humor in cartoons, stories, and jokes. 

We may view the progress of psychiatry during the past two 
decades along three lanes, divergent to a certain degree, yet closely 
winding and interwoven in many places. Let us look at these three 
lanes under the headings of Psychoanalysis, Shock Therapy of 
Psychoses, and the Popular Acceptance of Psychiatry. 

Psychoanalysis is both a body of theory and a method of 
practice. As a source of knowledge, Freud’s concepts have infil- 
trated into all medicine, yes, into practically all human endeavors. 
His terms, his explanations, his enlightened viewpoints have helped 
psychiatry to look beneath the surface, to understand as well as to 
classify mental illness and human behavior. Psychoanalysis is a 
sub-specialty of psychiatry, inasmuch as it is time-consuming, 
requires a special training, and permits only a limited number of 
patients to be handled by an analyst. Among the early psycho- 
analyists in the Cleveland area were George Reeves and Alan 
Finlayson. Finlayson was analyzed and later took further training 
with Franz Alexander, a former colleague of Frend himself and 
the founder of the Chicago Psychoanalytic Institute. In the 
Cincinnati area, Maurice Levine, Milton Rosenbaum, and T. A. 
Ratliff were among the leaders in the practice of psychoanalysis. 
Later they established a training analysis program in their com- 
munity. More recently at Western Reserve University, Douglas 
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Bond became professor of psychiatry and with the collaboration of 
Maurits and Anny Katan has established training analysis for 
graduate psychiatrists as well as an increased program of teaching 
of psychiatry with analytic orientation. There are a large number 
of psychoanalysts in the Cincinnati and Cleveland areas and, no 
doubt, there are others who are practicing this specialty in other 
cities throughout the state. Analytic concepts, analytic papers, 
and analytic practice are now well established throughout Ohio as 
they are throughout the world. 

The expansion in shock therapy is of particular significance 
in this paper because the authors have been pioneers in the subject 
and particularly because this paper deals largely with the treatment 
of psychoses. Sakel, then of Vienna and now a citizen of the United 
States, had demonstrated in the early 1930’s the value of large doses 
of insulin as a treatment of schizophrenia. The use of insulin 
shock therapy, as this method is called, was soon taken up in Switz- 
erland and later brought over by visiting American psychiatrists to 
the United States. Fetterman successfully treated his first patient 
with insulin shock therapy in January 1937. Within the next year, 
insulin shock therapy became popular throughout the world and 
was the subject of a symposium at the meeting of the American 
Psychiatric Association held in Pittsburgh in June of 1938. Shortly 
after the development of insulin, Meduna, 1936-37, introduced 
metrazol shock treatment. Guy Williams, Jr., was one of the first 
to employ metrazol in the Cleveland area, using this procedure 
successfully in the treatment of melancholy patients at the Haw- 
thornden State Hospital in Macedonia. Next came the introduction 
of electroshock treatment by Cerletti and Bini in Rome in 1938. 
Within a year or so, Douglas Goldman, working with the coopera- 
tion of E. A. Baber, superintendent of the Longview State Hospital 
in Cincinnati, was one of the first to use electroshock therapy in 
the United States. The work of Goldman, E. B. Tietz, and of Baber, 
of Cincinnati, was a significant achievement. Within a matter of 
a year or more, this treatment procedure was in use in practically 
every state hospital and private sanitarium in Ohio. Recently An- 
derson of the Harding Sanitarium reported a seven year follow-up 
of results by Harding and his group showing the value of electro- 
shock therapy and methods of preventing failures. Howard Fabing 
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of Cincinnati has introduced certain modifications, and Fetterman, 
who introduced electrocoma therapy in Cleveland, later demon- 
strated the feasibility and safety of ambulatory shock treatment. 
The Ohio psychiatrists have taken a prominent place on the na- 
tional scene in the pioneering efforts and improvements in tech- 
niques. 

These methods have made disturbed patients more calm, have 
shortened the stay of depressed patients, have reduced the tendency 
to suicide, and have increased the recovery rate significantly. 
These procedures have mobilized psychiatrists from passive ob- 
servers and classifiers into active therapists. The most significant 
change has taken place in the confidence and thinking of the psy- 
chiatrists, who can now face the seriously depressed patient with 
an assurance of a successful treatment program. 

Although electroshock, or electrocoma, a term which we pro- 
posed in 1942, is a specific for depressions, neither that nor insulin 
is able to cure all cases of schizophrenia. In some cases the sever- 
ing of the fibers from the frontal lobes to the thalamus, a procedure 
introduced by Walter Freeman of Washington, D. C., and called 
lobotomy, can benefit certain patients. This method has been em- 
ployed by Ohio neurosurgeons including Drs. E. W. Shannon and 
W. J. Gardner of Cleveland, Dr. Le Fevre of Columbus, and Dr. 
John Dillon Wakefield of Cincinnati. 

The expansion of psychiatry on the popular scene and the re- 
ferral of patients to psychiatrists by their fellow practitioners as 
well as the wide acceptance of this specialty by the public has been 
one of the amazing advances in medicine of the last decade or two. 
The Cleveland neurological society was founded in 1932 with 
twelve charter members; today its membership exceeds sixty. 
The popular interest in psychiatry made it possible for the state to 
appoint a commissioner of mental hygiene. J. Fremont Bateman 
of Columbus was the first commissioner; Frank Tallman occupied 
the post later, and the present commissioner is E. A. Baker of 
Dayton. These men have worked arduously to improve the physical 
plants, to better the education and facilities of the staffs, and to 
raise the standards of care of the mentally sick. Unfortunately 
they have encountered resistance from tradition, from politics, and 
from alleged economies. It is hoped that the present and future 
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governors and legislators will refrain from politics where human 
health and life are involved and realize that the salvaging of sick 
people and converting them into healthy human beings is the best 
economy regardless of cost in dollars and cents. 


The expansion of psychiatry has included more extensive teach- 
ing programs. Maurice Levine of Cincinnati and his teaching staff 
have arranged not merely a thorough course for students, but for 
graduate physicians as well, and seminars for religious leaders and 
others. Dwight Palmer and his staff at Columbus have a large 
teaching schedule and are participating in the growth of the new 
medical center being erected on the Ohio State campus. A program 
at Western Reserve University is many times larger than it had 
been in the previous several decades. 


Not only the three large medical centers but hospitals, clinics, 
and private psychiatrists are making psychiatry more available and 
useful. John D. O’Brien has established a psychiatric ward at the 
Mercy Hospital in Canton. Howard Fabing at the Christ Hospital 
and Douglas Goldman at the Good Samaritan have been among 
those who have pioneered in the care of the mentally sick on the 
wards of general hospitals. Recently James Sagebiel at the Miami 
Valley Hospital in Dayton and others have demonstrated the value 
of close collaboration of psychiatrists and other physicians in a 
general hospital. 


Significant is the large number of well trained, serious minded 
psychiatrists who carry out private practices in their offices and in 
hospitals. They are not restricted to one school of thought or one 
procedure. Using psychotherapy to unravel the deeper threads, 
yet they furnish sedation, vitamin therapy, and other physical and 
medical methods as needed. They advise or use insulin and electro- 
shock in selected cases, helping to the utmost to benefit those who 
have psychoses. Such men, working in large and small cities, are 
changing the very concepts of the practice of medicine. 


The war has contributed significantly to this expansion of 
psychiatry and the acceptance of psychiatry by practitioners and the 
public. Every inductee had to pass psychiatric examination and 
came in contact with psychiatrists during combat and in general 
hospitals. Later, when they or their families required help for 
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mental illness, they were eager to consult psychiatrists of the Vet- 
erans Administration or in private practice. 

Thus the public as a whole has gained considerably from this 
tremendous growth of psychiatry. Some of the secrecy and shame 
which people felt when consulting a psychiatrist has faded. Indeed 
some individuals are as proud of speaking about their psychiatrists 
as the patients who speak enthusiastically about their operations and 
their surgeons. We are quite sure that in the previous century 
when a family placed a patient in a mental hospital, they must 
have felt within themselves the words expressed by Dante when 
he faced the inferno, “Abandon hope all ye who enter here.” Today 
the family of a patient who is mentally ill is hopeful and confident 
that such an individual can be rehabilitated by some type of psycho- 
therapy, at a mental hygiene clinic, by a private psychiatrist, in a 
sanitarium, or in a state hospital. For surely today the improve- 
ment in the welfare of patients has been tremendous. 

Space does not permit an exhaustive discussion of all the 
phases of psychiatry nor of all the Ohioan physicians who have 
done their parts in advancing this specialty. As one looks back at 
the views and methods of fifty years ago, he does so with a respect 
for the past, a humility for the present, and hope for the future. 
The amazing growth of the past twenty-five years is promise of ad- . 
vances to come. 

















THE DIARY OF JOHN BEATTY, JANUARY-JUNE 1884 
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Head Librarian, Toledo Blade 


Saturday, February 2, 1884 The day has been clear and mod- 
erately cold. The rural philosophers teach that if the ground hog, 
when he comes out of his hole on the second of February, sees his 
shadow, he straightway reenters the hole again to remain in seclu- 
sion for six weeks, his instinct teaching him that if the day be un- 
usually fair, the next forty five days will be unusually dark and 
severe. So it has come to pass that the second of February is called 
“Ground-hog day.” 


Somebody on Mitchell street of this city has a “pet” ground 
hog, and I am told a large number of people assembled this morn- 
ing at the house of the owner to see the animal come out of its hole, 
look at its shadow, and then retire in disgust. They had evidently 
become somewhat puzzled by the conflicting indications of the 
weather prophet and were determined to improve the opportunity 
to obtain reliable information on the subject from headquarters. 
I trust the ground hog realized fully the great confidence reposed 
in him by the people, and deported himself with dignity and his 
proverbial sagacity. Since Vennor has failed us: we should be 
badly off indeed, if the ground hog were to prove unreliable. 

Major James Olds, a prominent lawyer of Monroe County, 
called today. He has the most astonishing capacity for saying 
nothing, and yawning, I have ever known. If a man has nothing 
to say, it is well enough of course, for him to say nothing, but why 
should he yawn when others talk? 


Sunday February 3, 1884 On six days of the week we break- 
fast at 8 o’clock in the morning; and dine at 6 in the evening, but 


© Part I of General Beatty’s diary appeared in the April 1949 issue of the 
Quarterly, pp. 119-151. 
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on Sundays we rise about eight, breakfast at nine, read the morn- 
ing papers until half past ten: go to church at a quarter before 
eleven, take dinner at two. Read until lunch, which is ready at 
six, and then put in the time until eleven p. m. as best we can. This 
morning I went to hear the Revd. Mr. Crook. I think he preached 
a very fair sermon, but I am unable now to recall anything he said, 
and fear that I was not benefitted by the service. John and his 
mother attended the Congregational Church this evening. Dr. 
Gladden’? did not preach: the pulpit was occupied by the Revd. 
Mr. Strong who delivered a sermon on behalf of home missions. 
Among other things he said that the Roman church was getting 
more members from the State of Massachusetts alone, than all the 
other churches in the territory of Utah were getting from all sources. 
He said furthermore that a hundred carloads of immigrants left 
Chicago, or passed through Chicago every day for the territory of 
Idaho. This would indicate that the far west is being filled very 
rapidly, for but a very small percentage of the whole number go 
to Idaho. In 1855 when I visited Minnesota, the city of Minneap- 
olis was an uninclosed and unoccupied prairie, town lots were, I 
think, staked out, but there were no houses. Now the city contains 
a hundred thousand people. 


Monday, February 4, 1884 Henry Irving the great English 
actor is at Comstock’s tonight. It has been raining and the streets 
are muddy. It is probable that he will not have a full house. In 
fact | hope he may not for I do not think it well for Americans to 
waste thousands of dollars on actors who could not get hundreds at 
home for doing precisely the same work. Tickets giving to the pur- 
chasers reserved seats have been sold for two dollars and a half 
each. This is about the sum a laboring man would get for two days 
of hard work in this country, and probably twice as much as he 
would receive in England. It is too much to pay for two hours 
amusement, and if the Americans had the good sense they ought to 


12 Washington Gladden was born in Pennsylvania of Connecticut ancestry and 
brought up on a farm in New York. He graduated from Williams College in 1859 
and the next year was licensed to preach as a Congregational minister. For many 
years he served as pastor of various churches in the East, and also, at intervals, as a 
magazine editor, but in December 1882 he accepted a call to the First Conyregational 
Church of Columbus and here he remained until his death in 1918. He was among 
the first to preach the social gospel and achieved a national reputation as a liberal 
minister. He served one term on the Columbus city council (1900-1902). 
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have they would soon teach these foreigners that they must either 
not come here at all or come with less greed. 


I saw a private letter from Keifer today. He expects to come 
out of his controversy with Boynton in good condition, and says it 
is not simply a question of veracity between them. He will be able 
to prove that Boynton was at his room on the day stated seeking 
a private interview, and that the private interview was accorded to 
him, and further that he had a greater interest in having the bill 
passed than he has professed to have, and further that the interview 
was so unsatisfactory to him that he at once began to abuse Keifer. 


Tuesday, February 5, 1884 This is the second night of Henry 
Irving and Ellen Terry at Comstock’s. John, Carrie and Jenny 
have gone to see them, the two first together and the last with young 
Mr. Hughes. Most of those who witnessed the performance of last 
night were much pleased with Irving and think him a perfect actor, 
but some, and Mr. Hinman among them, think him too stilted and 
stagy to be natural. He is an old man, and while he acts the part 
of the young well, he is not very nimble of leg and indications of 
age, which cannot be disguised, spoil to some extent the effect which 
he seeks to produce. 


I can understand how a man might become possessed of an 
overwhelming ambition to be a great orator, author or statesman, 
but I cannot see why he should desire to excel as the utterer of 
other mens thoughts—as a mere imitator of other men, either im- 
aginary or real. It does not seem to me to be exactly a manly call- 
ing. 1 would about as soon be a great fiddler as a great actor, and 
I would about as leif be a great tailor or a great shoemaker as 
either. It may be that the talent to amuse people, by repetition of | 
old words and ideas, is as valuable as the ability to create new ideas 
and render them interesting, but it has seemed to me that there is 
just the difference between the two that we find between plated and 
solid ware. 

My informant was mistaken as to Irving’s age, he is only 
forty six. 


Wednesday, February 6, 1884 The theme today is the high 
waters. The Scioto has assumed proportions which make it alarm- 
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ing to the people living on the low grounds of the West side, and 
during the day crowds were on the river bank anxiously watching 
the rising flood. Last year, about this time, probably a little later, 
the waters were some feet higher than they are now, and the houses 
of many were flooded. Indeed some houses were visited by boats 
and the inmates taken from the second story windows, and much 
suffering resulted from the loss of food, damage to clothing, bed- 
ding and furniture. And the residents of the West side are appre- 
hensive that they may now have a repetition of the unpleasant and 
vicious experiences of that time. 


Many manufactures on the river bank of the East side have 
been compelled to suspend work, the water having entered their 
furnace rooms, and put out their fires. At nightfall the water was 
still rising. 

Cincinnati is also alarmed. At last reports the water was 
within six or eight feet of the highest stage of last year—which was 
the highest ever known there—and rising at the rate of six inches 
per hour. The cellars of many business houses are filled with water, 
and fears are entertained of another disastrous flood. 


Thursday, February 7, 1884 Tonight the ex-soldiers and sail- 
ors of Franklin county held their sixth annual reunion at Com- 
stock’s Opera House. The building was densely packed, and fully 
half of the people who desired admittance were unable to get in. 
I made the only address of the evening, and spoke perhaps forty 
minutes on “The Military Instinct.” The speech was delivered 
poorly, and did not seem to meet with much favor. The fact is, 
I am now so little accustomed to making speeches that I am not 
very easy and free in the presence of an audience, and tonight was 
especially constrained and ineffective. The subject was not over 
calculated to please an audience composed mainly of soldiers and 
their families, and possibly the indifference of the audience had 
something to do with the indifferent manner in which the address 
was delivered. When a speaker feels that his hearers are respon- 
sive, and heartily indorse what he says, it gives vim and vigor to 
his own utterances, and helps him wonderfully in the manner of his 
delivery. In fact I think it impossible for a speaker to do his best 
before a cold unsympathetic audience. 
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The water in the Scioto reached its highest stage last night 
and has been subsiding today. The levee however broke in the 
afternoon of yesterday and many parts of the West side are now 
under water—work in many manufactures on the river bank is 
wholly suspended. 


Friday, February 8, 1884 My address of last evening appeared 
in full in today’s issue of the Ohio State Journal. Mrs. Melissa 
Hane, wife of John J. Hane of Marion, is with us tonight, and was 
with us last night. She is the daughter of Uncle Horace Bell who 
died of cholera at Cedar Point near Sandusky in 1848. Her mother, 
my father’s sister, died at the same time, and at the same place, 
and of the same disease. 


The waters of the Scioto have fallen considerably: at Cincin- 
nati the Ohio is 62 ft, 6 ft below high water mark of a year ago. 


The Muskingum is higher than it was a year ago. There is a 
report in the city, which I think is not referred to by the evening 
papers, to the effect that while many people were standing on the 
river bank at Marietta, a land slide occurred by which fifteen or 
twenty people were precipitated into the river and lost their lives. 


Mrs. Anderson, wife of Hon James H. Anderson,'* dined with 
us today. 


Prof. Lazenby of the State University called this evening and 
accompanied Carrie and Jennie to a party somewhere in the neigh- 


borhood. 


The weather has been as mild as spring time; the day has been 
cloudy, and some rain has fallen. 


The Cincinnati Dailies are filled by accounts of the flood. 
Much loss of property and suffering have been occasioned by it at 
Cincinnati and below and much damage done to good roads gener- 
ally throughout Ohio and Indiana and Pennsylvania. 


18 James H. Anderson was born in Marion and educated at Ohio Wesleyan and 
the University of Cincinnati Law School. An early Republican, he was elected mayor 
of Marion, and in 1861 Lincoln appointed him consul at Hamburg; he held this post 
until 1866. In the latter year he was a delegate to the Philadelphia National Union 
convention of the supporters of Johnson and the president appointed him a collector 
of internal revenue. In 1879 he served on the state executive committee in support 
of Thomas Ewing’s candidacy for governor on the Democratic-Greenback ticket. He 
moved to Columbus in 1873 and was a life member and trustee of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society. 
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Saturday, February 9, 1884 The weather continues mild and 
moist with a tendency to rain. The roads are muddy, and some 
of the results of the condition of things in midwinter are dullness 
in business and despondency of the people. Moderately cold 
weather and hard streets would make trade brisker and the people 
more cheerful. Manufacturing interests of many kinds are just now 
much depressed. This is especially the case with iron furnaces, 
rolling mills, and agricultural implement manufactures. Major 
Rodgers, who returned from Springfield today, says the shops of 
that city are running short, that is to say, doing as little work as 
they can without actually shutting down. He met an iron manu- 
facturer from Portsmouth who was greatly cast down over the out- 
look, and felt little hope that there could be any revival of that 
industry until the tariff was increased so as to prohibit the intro- 
duction of the iron of other countries. The Door Sash and Lumber 
Company of this city, which last year made a profit of $21,000, 
has this year lost $13,000. The Ohio Furniture Company is said 
to have lost money also during the year just closed. The facts, I 
think, would show that the country has too many men and too much 
money engaged in the business of manufacturing, and the supply 
keeps far in excess of the demand. There should be more men on 
little farms, and fewer in cities and towns. The farm laborer is 
always sure of enough to eat, but the shop worker is not. Carrie 
went to Marion with Mrs. Hane. 


Sunday, February 10, 1884 I have been reading the report of 
the Commission appointed by Governor Foster to examine into the 
contract labor system of the Ohio Penitentiary. The Commission 
consisted of Henry C. Noble, a lawyer of this city for some years 
retired from practice, W. D. Patterson, Superintendent of the Cleve- 
land Work House, and Henry Laskey, the Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics. The Report is quite long, but not at all able. The Com- 
mittee evidently began its work with a determination to find all the 
objections to the system possible to be thought of or imagined, 
and to be silent as to its advantages, if per adventure it had any 
to recommend it, and from this initial resolution they did not any- 
where depart. The main fault with our prison lies in the fact that 
all classes of criminals are herded together under the same roof, 
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and put through the same disciplinary course. Any successful 
effort at improvement must begin with the establishment of an in- 
termediate prison, where the young and less hardened may be sub- 
jected to a mixed course of education and labor, and kept from 
association with the incorrigibles. The present system in the Ohio 
Penitentiary is well enough suited to the old offenders, the more 
vicious and hardened. For their sakes the discipline can hardly be 
too rigorous, and for the sakes of the criminally inclined on the 
outside the Penitentiary should be robbed of none of its terrors. 


Monday, February 11, 1884 Henry Ward Beecher in Brooklyn 
and David Swing in Chicago made Wendell Phillips the theme of 
their discourses yesterday. Mr. Beecher said “It has been said a 
thousand times, and every time falsely, that the North sold out, and 
having realized on their slaves, invested in liberty as a better pay- 
ing stock.” He shows that when emancipation was decided upon 
in the North, no slaves were taken south and sold, and so well was 
this point guarded that “No man was permitted to take a slave out 
of the state of New York without giving bond for his return.” 


Swing defines Eloquence as “the adequate treatment of a vast 
theme” and again “A great mind treating a great theme are the 
two elements needed to make eloquence” and again “Eloquence is 
a great treatment of a great subject.” These definitions, I think, 
are somewhat defective. A great mind may treat a great theme so 
cooly and dispassionately as not to be eloquent. Eloquence fires 
the heart. It moves to tears, to indignation, or to fury. Swing is, 
I think, not less able than Beecher, but he is less eloquent, and yet 
both speak on the same subjects. Eloquence is in no way depend- 
ent upon the magnitude of the theme. An impulsive, passionate 
man, let his theme be what it may, is always eloquent when in 
earnest. He may be eloquent and not logical: he may be both elo- 
quent and wrong. Eloquence, however, when united with a great 
theme, and strong argument, is more effective than when not, for 
then attention is riveted, judgement convinced, and passions aroused. 
Eloquence is emotional, rather than logica!. It is not the steady 
blaze of the sun, but the brilliancy of the sunset. Not the magnifi- 
cent expanse of sky and cloud, but the quick brilliant and the sono- 
rous peal. Wit is near akin to eloquence but differs in this. It 
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always comes unexpectedly while the other does not! It incites 
laughter while the other may not: it is light and playful while the 
other is in terrible earnest. 


The Ohio at Cincinnati reached 67 and 8/12ths feet today, and 
at last accounts was rising at the rate of 314 inches per hour. This 
is the highest stage of water ever known there, it being one foot 
and four inches above last year. 


Tuesday, February 12, 1884 At 214 o’clock p. m. at Cincin- 
nati the Ohio was 68 feet 514 inches, being one foot and eleven 
inches higher than last year. 


The most pathetic incident of the great flood is that of a woman 
floating down the river on the roof of her house, and when men 
rode out to rescue her, she refused to get into the skiff, because she 
had four dead children in the rooms below her, and would not be 
separated from them. Was there ever any more striking illustration 
of parental love than this? Appeals are coming in from most of 
the river towns of Ohio for aid, and Columbus is responding lib- 
erally. Mr. P. W. Huntington has been, I think, the most generous 
giver here. He supplemented his $100 cash subscription by 2500 
Ibs of ham, and 1200 loaves of bread. It was yesterday that the 
poor mother floated by Middleport seated on the roof of her house. 
Think of her in the starless gloom of last night and this alone in 
the great waste and rush of waters with her four drowned children! 
How precious they must have been to her, when neither the terrors 
of the flood, or the prospect of certain death, could induce her to 
abandon their lifeless bodies. It would be difficult for the imag- 
ination to suggest a spectacle more sad than this, or human love 
more reckless in its fealty. 


Wednesday, February 13, 1884 The Ohio reached a height of 
seventy feet today at Cincinnati, and the flood is sweeping the 
shores from Wheeling to Louisville and still farther down, with the 
bosom of destruction. The streets of many towns and cities have 
over them water of sufficient depth to float large river steamers. 
The people of these places have fled to the hills for safety, and are 
dependent for food clothing and shelter upon the bounty of those 
more fortunate than themselves. The loss of property of various 
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kinds will be great, but this, I apprehend, will be little when com- 
pared with that greater loss which will come from the depreciation 
in value of city and village real estate in the inundated district. 
People will not feel safe in building on sites which may at any 
time be ten feet under water. Neither will they buy, nor rent, nor 
occupy those already built. It is now 11 p. m. and has been raining 
hard since 7 p. m. 


Thursday, February 14, 1884 At two o’clock this morning the 
river at Cincinnati had risen to seventy feet eight and one half 
inches: today it went above seventy one, but tonight we hear that 
it is falling slowly—almost imperceptibly. Since the occupation of 
this continent by white people there has never, previously, been a 
flood in the Ohio so great as this. An Indian legend tells of a period 
in the remote past when waters swept from hill to hill. Did the 
rapid rise of rivers, on whose shores the red men preferred to live, 
produce in them the habit or the custom of occupying wigwams, 
which could be quickly and rapidly moved, instead of building 
permanent abodes? 


The reports from all the river counties of Ohio are distressing. 
In the Fourth Edition of the evening Dispatch there is a special 
that in the wind of last night four hundred houses of the town 
of Portsmouth were blown down, or carried from their founda- 
tions. The water has been over the whole place for days, and 
probably the brick of some of the buildings, having become water 
soaked and soft, has crumbled. A National Bank in one of the 
river towns—Pomeroy I think, was said to be twenty five feet un- 
der water. I undertook to throw some doubt upon the accuracy of 
this statement when Furay, who happened to be in the office, spoke 
up and affirmed that the story was not at all improbable. The night 
is clear and moderately cold; favorable, I think, to an abatement 
of the waters. 


Friday, February 15, 1884 At noon yesterday the Ohio 
reached 71 feet and 34 of an inch at Cincinnati, this being 4 and 
8/12 ft higher than the flood of 1883, 6 and 9/12 over the mark 
of 1832, and 7 and 6/12 over that of 1847. The water held to this 
higher point during the afternoon but by nine o’clock in the even- 
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ing had receded one inch and has since been declining slowly. A 
brick building in the flooded district used as a boarding house fell 
at 4 o'clock this morning killing twelve persons. Appeals for aid 
are coming from almost all the cities and villages of the Chio 
river, the loss of property is beyond calculation, the suffering 
widespread and intense. The people are responding generously; 
both Cengress and the Ohio Legislature have made liberal ap- 
propriations for the sufferers. 


Met Mr. Aaron F’. Perry’* at the “Neil” this evening. We were 
in Congress together, and during the conversation referred to the 
conspicuous members of that body. He spoke of the time when 
Speaker Blaine undertook to “sit down” upon me in rather an 
arbitrary manner. Mr. Perry said laughingly, that Blaine com- 
menced the work as if he thought it would be a very easy thing to 
do, but finally gave it up as a hopelessly bad job. Mr. Perry had 
reference to a little quarrel Speaker Blaine and I got into over a 
question as to whether my committee had a right to make a certain 
report or not, and I think the record will show that I had rather 
the best of him in the argument. The night is cold and clear—John 
Jr. went to Cincinnati to see the flood. 


Saturday, February 16, 1884 Cassius M. Clay*® who thirty 
years ago obtained considerable notoriety as a Kentucky abollit- 
tionist—mainly I think because he was a Kentuckian, and who 
was appointed by President Lincoln to an important diplomatic 


14Aaron Fyfe Perry was born in Vermont, attended the Yale Law School, and 
was admitted to the bar in Connecticut in 1838. Two years later he settled in 
Columbus and was elected to one term in the state house of representatives, 1847-48. 
In 1854 he moved to Cincinnati. In 1864 he was a delegate to the Republican 
national convention in Baltimore. In 1870 he was elected to congress but resigned in 
1872 before the end of his term. He was chief counsel for the government in the 
Crédit Mobilier case in 1873. He passed the remainder of his life in Cincinnati, serving 
for many years on the board of sinking-fund trustecs. 


15 Cassius Marcellus Clay was the son of Green Clay, a wealthy Kentucky land- 
owner. He was graduated from Yale College in 1832 and returned to Kentucky to 
begin a career of turbulence which included a duel, two stabbings, and a_ shooting. 
Notwithstanding the fact that his father owned manv slaves, Clay had heard William 
Lloyd Garrison at Yale, and had become an abolitionist. Although twice elected to 
the Kentucky legislature, his political career was cut short by his views on slavery, 
and he established a newspaper to promote further his opinions. He volunteered for 
service in the war with Mexico, was taken prisoner, and escaped after many adven- 
tures. At first a Whig and supporter of Henry Clay, he became a Republican and a 
friend of Lincoln. In 1861 he was appointed minister to Russia and held this post 
until 1869 except for an interval in 1862-63 when he returned to the United States 
and served as a major general in the Union army. Having fallen out with Grant, he 
deserted the Republicans in 1872 and 1876, but in 1884 he supported Blaine. He was 
adjudged a lunatic by the court a few weeks before his death in 1903, three months 
before his ninety-third birthday. 
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position, and behaved so badly that—if not recalled—he should 
have been, has an article in today’s Commercial Gazette ostensibly 
on Wendell Phillips, in which under pretense of frankness and 
adherance to truth he belittles Phillips and glorifies himself. I 
would not have thought it worth while to mention the old bloviater 
at all but for what he says in regard to Eloquence. As I have quoted 
David Swing on this subject in connection with Phillips, I thought 
perhaps it might be well to extract a sentence from Clay who 
evidently regards himself as having been the greatest, wisest and 
most eloquent of the anti slavery orators. “The greatest eloquence 
requires first a great brain, a great character, and then a great 
cause, and with all these immediate action. Of these four requisites 
Phillips had the first three, but the last he had not, nor could he 
have.” What he means by immediate action, I do not know, but 
what is meant by action I do comprehend, and Phillips had all of 
this that was necessary to make speech effective. Had he sawed 
the air more and gesticulated more, and bullied his audience, and 
strutted about the platform, he would perhaps have been more like 
Cassius M. Clay, but not enough like Phillips to become the chief 
orator of his day. 


Sunday, February 17, 1884 The day has been mild; slight 
rain fall; went to Church this morning; and have kept to the 
house the remainder of the day. This evening have been thinking 
over a talk which I have promised to make to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association on the subject of “getting a start.” I find 
some difficulty myself in getting a start on the theme, but have 
concluded to confine my remarks to two points. 

Ist the honest fulfillment of business obligations. 
2nd Economy in personal expenditures. 


I find in the Commercial Gazette of today an article from the 
Literary World on Wendell Phillips which is by far the ablest I 
have seen. It says “In power of sustained, severe, fluent, precise, 
lucid expression no speaker in modern times certainly was his 
master. Edward Everett’s oratory was the glitter of an iceberg; 
Wendell Phillips’ that of the sunshine. It is idle for us who have 
heard Phillips only to attempt to compare him with other great 
orators whom we have not heard—Burke, Pitt, Demosthenes. The 
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true power of oratory is to be felt only in the presence of it, and it 
was not hard in the presence of Mr. Phillips’ oratory to think that 
no other oratory could have compared with it. It was enough.” 

We look for John Jr. to get home from Cincinnati on the 
midnight train. Hobart has been reading the boy’s King Arthur 
and has been perplexing us with questions about Knights and 
Kings. 


Monday, February 18, 1884 Captain L. D. Myers, Postmaster 
of this city, is a member of a Board for the investigation of charges 
against French who has supervision of the western division, I think, 
of the Railway Postal Service. The investigating Board holds its 
meetings at Indianapolis, and the captain has had an opportunity 
to pick up a little current gossip of that section. He says that Mrs. 
Hendricks, wife of the ex-Senator, is determined that Mrs. Me- 
Donald, wife of Senator McDonald, shall never preside at the 
White House for the reason that she was for two years his mistress 
before the death of his first wife, and consequently is rather too 
much off color for a Presidents lady. Hendricks and McDonald** 
are rival candidates for the honor of a nomination by the Demo- 
cratic National Convention. 

Captain Myers tells me that General John Coburn" of In- 
dianapolis has been appointed to a Judgeship in the Territory of . 
Dakota. I am surprised to learn that he would accept a position 
of this sort, with a salary of but $2500, much less I would think 


16Thomas Andrews Hendricks and Joseph Ewing McDonald were both born in 
Ohio only a few days apart in the same year, 1819, and both moved to Indiana in 
early childhood. Both men likewise were prominent figures in the Democratic party 
of that state. Hendricks graduated from Hanover College in 1841 and served one 
term each in the state house of representatives and senate and two terms in congress 
(1851-55) before the Civil War. He was a United States Senator from 1863 to 1869. 
He was three times a candidate for governor of Indiana, in 1860, 1868, and 1872; 
the third time he was elected. As the Democratic candidate for vice president on the 
ticket with Tilden he was beaten in 1876, but on being renominated with Cleveland 
in 1884 he was elected and died in office. McDonald graduated from what is now 
De Pauw University in 1840 and served one term in congress (1849-51) and two 
terms as attorney general of Indiana before the Civil War. He was defeated as a 
candidate for governor of Indiana in 1864 and served in the United States Senate 
from 1875 to 1881. McDonald married three times: first, in 1844 to Nancy Ruth 
Buell who died in 1872; second, in 1874, to Araminta W. Vance who died in 1875; 
and third, in 1880, to Mrs. Joseph F. Bernard who outlived him. 


17 John Coburn was born in Indianapolis and graduated from Wabash College in 
1846. He served one term as representative in the state legislature in 1850. During the 
Civil War he was colonel of the 33d Indiana Infantry and ended the war with the 
brevet of brigadier general. In congress he was a Republican colleague of Beatty’s 
from Indiana, serving four terms from 1867 to 1875, and was defeated for reelection 
in 1874. He resigned his appointment (which was dated February 19, 1884) as 
justice of the supreme court of the Territory of Montana (not Dakota) in December 
1885 and practiced law in Indianapolis until his death in 1908. 
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than he could make by the practice of his profession at home. 
Men, however, like recognition by the Government or the people, 
and frequently accept an office when it is a positive disadvantage to 
them. Coburn is a bright man, thoroughly honest, but somewhat 
deficient in energy, and his wife is a very entertaining woman, well 
informed in respect to Indiana politics and politicians. She is a 
cousin of General Lew Wallace, and knew Senator Morton'® when 
he was a youth working at the hatter’s trade in her native village. 


Tuesday, February 19, 1884 General B. F. Scribner of Indi- 
ana called on me today. He was a good soldier: we were in the 
same Division at the battle of Stone River. What his business is 
just now I do not know, but after the war he went, I think, in some 
governmental capacity to the Seal Islands of Alaska, and remained 
some years. His description of the coming of the seals to the Is- 
lands: the battles of the males: the immense numbers which gather 
on the rocks and cliffs of the shore: the ease with which they are 
driven inland by the native men of the Islands, and how they are 
slaughtered, and stripped of their skins, is all very interesting, as 
is also his account of the natives, who although very ignorant have 
yet the skill to make from the flour and sugar issued to them by 
the Government a liquor which makes them beastly drunk. The 
General has lost his wife and one son recently, and feels very much 
depressed. I knew his wife: she was in the camp at Murfreesboro 
for a month or two: and was an exceedingly intelligent and pleas- 
ant woman. 


It has been warm and spring like today: but just now, 11 
o’clock PM, the wind is holding high carnival without, and every 
few minutes the rain beats against the windows, as if it would drive 
them in. The newspapers report that a cold wave is on the way, 
and so we are looking to have it as cold as Siberia in a day or two. 


18 Oliver Perry Morton and Lewis Wallace were both born in Indiana, Morton 
being nearly four years the elder. Morton was elected lieutenant governor of Indiana 
in 1860 and became governor shortly thereafter upon the elevation of Governor Henry 
S. Lane to the senate. Morton was reelected governor in 1864, and United States 
Senator in 1867, serving in that body until his death in 1877. Wallace, best known 
as the author of Ben Hur and other popular novels, was the son of a governor of 
and member of congress from Indiana. He served in the war with Mexico as a junior 
officer and in the Civil War as a major general. Though defeated by Early on the 
Monocacy on July 9, 1864, his delaying action there had much to do with saving the 
city of Washington from the Confederates. Wallace was governor of the Territory of 
New Mexico, 1878-81, and minister to Turkey, 1881-85. 
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Wednesday, February 20, 1884 Mack of the Sandusky Reg- 
ister sent me his paper the other day with a very handsome notice 
of the Belle O’Becket’s Lane. It was so good that I entertained some 
doubts of the writers sincerity, and so on the spur of the moment 
I wrote him, “That I was either very much obliged to him or 
should kick him out of his boots, and was not quite sure which. 
The notice read first rate, but I had an unpleasant suspicion that 
he was laughing at me from between the lines.” Today I got a 
letter from him saying there was nothing between the lines, that 
he was amused at seeing his wife wipe her eyes over the book, and 
that Mr. John Mack and his wife admitted that they sat up till 
midnight reading it, and that they both spoke of it enthusiastically 
and that the verdict of the whole Mack family was in my favor. This 
pleases me very much, for as the scene of the story is at Sandusky, 
I feared that the people of that place would take exception to my 
descriptions, and probably regard my characters as commonplace 
and the book as a whole silly and uninteresting. 


Keifer gave his testimony today before the committee in the 
Boynton case. It was simply a reiteration of the charges made in 
his speech to the House. 


Thursday, February 21, 1884 The best reply to Robert Inger- 
solls criticisms on the Bible, and his arguments in denial of the 
truth of the New Testament: the divinity of Christ and the Justice 
of the God of the Hebrews is that of a Catholic priest of Waterloo 
New York named L. A. Lambert. It is in a book of 200 pages and 
rains sledge hammer blows on the head of the notorious infidel. 
In fact he shows him to be illogical in argument, untruthful in 
statement, and utterly unworthy of attention. Ingersoll may be 
more eloquent than Lambert, but he certainly is not more forcible, 
nor does he exhibit a greater familiarity with the subject under 
discussion, nor deliver himself in more incisive language. The 
Priest at times is simply crushing, and his book is as interesting as 
a romance. It is entitled “Notes on Ingersoll” published by the 
Buffalo Catholic Publication Company. There is nothing in it to 
which any Protestant could take exception and is well worthy the 
consideration of all who are in any degree tinctured with infidelity. 
Mrs. Mary Ellen Huston was buried today in Green Lawn, the 
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funeral ceremonies were performed at the Cathedral, Bishop Wat- 
terson delivering the sermon. Mrs. Huston was the only daughter 
of Henry Miller—I served as one of the pall bearers. 


Friday, February 22, 1884 I met Judge Foraker, late Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor, at the Neil House this morning: he 
greeted me very cordially, although I am quite sure he must know 
that I did not aid him much in his effort to be elected. He made a 
good canvas, however, and I told him I thought he would have been 
successful, if he had not, or rather if the Republican party had 
not been burdened with an unpopular candidate for the United 
States Senate. I hope now that he may be the next candidate of 
the party, and trust then he will be successful. He is quite a young 
man, and is evidently very bright—not a great man, but one who 
is well calculated to succeed as a politician.?® 


I went into the senate chamber and remained a few minutes, 
and then to the House, but nothing of importance or interest was 
being done in either body. 


Captain Smith told me that his father in law Judge Swan?° 
was very much pleased with my review of the report of the Peni- 
tentiary Commission. He had been making almost precisely the 
same criticisms on it which I made. He says that Henry C. Noble 
is wholly deficient in ability to argue a question and to express his 





19 Beatty’s estimate of Foraker seems both fair and remarkably acute. Foraker 
had not then been elected to important office, but ahead of him lay two terms as 
governor of Ohio, two terms as United States Senator, and a quarter of a century of 
active political life in which he was a leader of the first rank. As to the causes for 
Foraker’s defeat in his first try for the governorship in 1883, however, authorities are 
not generally in agreement with Beatty. Randall and Ryan, for example, say Foraker’s 
defeat “was due entirely to the dissatisfaction of the German Republicans of the 
State with the legislation relating to the taxation and regulation of the liquor traffic” 
to which Foraker was committed. History of Ohio (5 vols., New York, 1912), IV, 347. 


20 Joseph Rockwell Swan was born in New York state. In 1824 he came to 
Columbus and entered the office of his uncle Gustavus Swan, a Jawyer who served 
briefly as a judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio. Swan rose rapidly in his profession 
and in 1850 was elected a member of the Ohio constitutional convention, in the de- 
liberations of which he took a prominent part. In 1854 he was elected a judge of 
the supreme court and served from February 1855 until his resignation in November 
1859. Although a decided abolitionist, Swan upheld the fugitive slave law in a case 
in the spring of 1859 concerning two of the rescuers in the Oberlin-Wellington affair, 
and incurred such unpopularity thereby that the Republicans refused to renominaite 
him for the supreme bench. Thereafter Swan refused all proffers of public office, but 
he had an impressive reputation as a legal authority. He died in December 1884. 
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thoughts clearly and logically. I met Gen] Geo W Morgan?! on the 
floor of the House. 


Saturday, February 23, 1884 1 can think of nothing that has 
transpired today within my knowledge which is at all worthy of 
record, and yet the day has been a busy one, in which many little 
things have claimed attention. I wrote a letter to Mack of the San- 
dusky Register in which | said that if Sherman were a candidate 
for the Presidency | thought it would not be well for us to oppose 
him again; that I was tired of politics, and did not think I had 
bitterness enough left in me to make a good hearty fighter any more. 


As between Sherman, Blaine and Logan,?* I think I should 
now prefer the former. I opposed him four years ago simply be- 
cause I did not want any one connected with Hayes’ administration 
to succeed Hayes. If Sherman had protested against the surrender 
of Louisiana and South Carolina, instead of acquiescing in it, I be- 
lieve he would have been nominated and elected instead of Gar- 


field. 


Blaine’s record is not good, and it has been overhauled so 
often, that the people have become tired of looking at it, and de- 
fending it. 


21 George Washington Morgan, a Democratic colleague of Beatty’s in congress, 
was born in Pennsylvania. He left Washington College to serve in the Texan war o 
independence and then returned to the United States and accepted an appointment 
to West Point. After two years as a cadet he resigned in 1843 and moved to Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, where he was admitted to the bar. He was a colonel in the war with 
Mexico and breveted brigadier general for gallantry at Contreras and Cherubusco. In 
1855 he was appointed consul at Marseilles and in 1858 minister resident at Lisbon, 
Portugal. He rose to command a corps in the Civil War, but resigned in June 1863 
because of his objections, among other things, to the use of Negro troops. A supporter 
of McClellan, he campaigned unsuccessfully against General Jacob D. Cox as the 
Democratic candidate for governor in 1865. He served in congress from March 1867 
until June 1868, when his election was successfully contested by Columbus Delano and 
he lost his seat. However, he regained it in 1868 and served from 1869 to 1873, being 
defeated for reelection in 1872. 

22 As between the three candidates, John Sherman of Ohio was the eldest. In 
all, he enjoyed forty-three years of uninterrupted public service, from 1855 to 1898, 
including six years in the house of representatives, thirty-two years in the senate, four 
years as secretary of the treasury, and one year as secretary of state. His name was 
placed before the Republican party at three successive conventions, but he never re- 
ceived the nomination. John Alexander Logan served as a junior officer in the war with 
Mexico and as a major general and army commander in the Civil War. Before the 
war he had been a Democratic representative in congress from Illinois from 1859 until 
his resignation in 1862; after the war he was a Republican representative from 1867 to 
1871 and a United States Senator from 1871 to 1877 and from 1879 until his death in 
1886. James Gillespie Blaine was a Republican representative in congress from Maine 
from 1863 until he resigned to enter the senate in 1876; from 1869 to 1875 he was 
speaker of the house of representatives. In March 1881 he left the senate to accept 
the secretaryship of state and held this position until December of the same year. 
With Logan as running mate he was defeated in the national election of 1884, but 
he returned to public life as secretary of state in 1889, resigning in June 1892, about 
six months before his death. 
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John A. Logan is a light weight politician and not overly 
honest. He is only remarkable for his impudence, and bad English. 
He lacks the breadih, dignity, and culture to fill creditably the 
Executive chair. 


Sunday, February 24, 1884 1 take up my pen tonight with- 
out knowing what to put down. I am not feeling very well and I did 
not go to church and have seen none of my neighbors from whom I 
could borrow an idea. An article in one of the Sunday papers, 
however, reminded me that on the 22d instant I went into the 
Senate chamber and took a chair outside the railing. The Hon. 
Allen Levering** of the Morrow District observing me, came to 
where I sat and I said to him, “I am surprised to find you Senators 
at work on a holiday.” “Why” said he, “is this a holiday?” “Cer- 
tainly” I replied, “this is the 22d of February—Washington’s birth- 
day—a legal holiday.” “Well really,” he said “I have sort of lost 
ihe run of the days. [ll offer a resolution to adjourn. The flag 
ought to be at half mast oughtn’t it?” “O no” I said “it should be 
at the top of the pole.” I thought no more about the matter at the 
time, but I saw by the paper in the evening that Levering’s reso- 
lution to adjourn and io lower the flag to half mast was adopted. 
The Sunday papers say that subsequently some of the Democratic 
members standing in front of a saloon opposite the State House, 
and noticing that the flag was only half way up the staff asked 
“Who is dead?” The reply was “George Washington.” “When did 
he die &’’ The Senate corrected the blunder so far as it could the 
next day by aliering the words of the resolution. 


[At the request of Mrs. Joyce, General Beatty’s daughter, the 
entry of February 25 has been omitted.—H. S. F.] 


Tuesday, February 26, 1884 This afternoon I went into the 
House of Representatives to hear the discussion on a bill to make 
certain radical changes in the management of the Penitentiary. The 
bill authorizes, or requires what are called indeterminate sentences 
—that is to say sentences which do not fix the term of the criminals 
imprisonment. It gives the Directors of the Penitentiary power to 

23 Allen Levering was born in Morrow County and was a successful dry goods 


merchant of Mt. Gilead. A Democrat in politics, he was a state representative, 1878-80, 
and a state senator, 1884-86. 
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release prisoners on parole, and to release them altogether. It 
substitutes the piece plan or process for the present contract system. 
The greater number of the speakers were especially bitter on the 
Convict Contract System, some urging that it was too severe on 
the prisoners, and should therefore be abolished on human grounds, 
others that it enabled a few men to make large profits, which would 
accrue to the state if the system were done away with, and still 
others that this cheap labor affected unfavorably the wages of out- 
side, or free labor. Some of these arguments were well founded. 
In the first place it is the duty of the prison authorities to see that 
severe tasks are not imposed, and the interest of the contractor not 
to break down their men by imposing severe tasks. In the second 
place the labor is let to the highest bidder and brings all it is worth 
to the state. In the third place it affects the outside laborer no 
more unfavorably than if the same work, or any work were done 
under the supervision of any other persons. 


Wednesday, February 27, 1884 Attended the Republican 
Caucus to night. Ex-Governor Noyes** was called to the chair and 
opened the meeting by a long rambling speech. I did not hear the 
first part of it, but those who did, said that he repeated his speech 
twice. I think he was drunk. A programme had been arranged by 
the Central Committee and the names of those who had been in- 
vited to speak were on a list which the chairman held in his hand, 
and the speakers were called in their order. After getting part 
way through the list, however, the meeting broke into the arrange- 
ments of the Committee by calling for me. I was not prepared to 
respond but I could not get out of it very well and so took my 
place on the rostrum and did the best I could under the circum- 
stances. Judging from the applause, and the marked attention of 
the audience, I must have done tolerably well. In fact after I had 
concluded I was congratulated on all hands for having struck the 
important points squarely on the head. Ex-Governor Foster, Genl 
Grosvenor, Mr. Doan of Wilmington, Judge Jones of Delaware, 

24Edward Follansbee Noyes was born in Massachusetts, and after graduation 
from Dartmouth in 1857 he moved to Cincinnati and was admitted to the bar. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he attained the brevet of brigadier general and was severely 
wounded. He was the successful Republican candidate for governor in 1871 but was 
defeated for reelection in 1873. At Cincinnati in 1876 he put Hayes’s name before the 


convention and helped to execute the strategy which brought the nomination to 
Hayes instead of Blaine. During Hayes’s administration Noyes was minister to France. 
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Richard Parsons of Cleveland, Senator Wolcott, Ex-Secretary of 
State Townsend,”> and others spoke. The Hall of the House of 
Representatives was crowded and the meeting lasted until about 
11 o’clock. After it adjourned | walked home in a snow storm. 


Thursday, February 28, 1884 My little speech of last eve- 
ning was received with greater favor than | at first supposed: Camp- 
bell of Cincinnati said “If there ever was a platform uttered in a 
single sentence it was when General Beatty spoke.” Robert Harlan 
(colored) said that General Beatty “had made” his “speech.” The 
Ohio State Journal says “it was the best speech of the evening.” 
The Evening Dispatch says I “tersely sounded the keynote of the 
campaign.” The Commercial Gazette says “General Beatty received 
a perfect ovation as he walked down the central aisle to take his 
seat.” The News Journal says he was “given the only ovation of 
the evening.” 

There was little in what I said to draw out these flattering 
notices and the warm approval of the audience. In a few words 
I presented the idea that protection of the citizen in the employ- 
ment of his legal rights was of greater importance than the protec- 
tion of American industry: that while men were discussing questions 
of tariff and finance they were unmindful of the fact that mil- 


23 Charles Foster was born near Tiffin and became a wealthy merchant in Fostoria. 
He was a Republican representative in congress from 1871 to 1879, governor of Ohio 
from 1880 to 1884, and secretary of the treasury from 1891 to 1893. Azariah W. 
Doan was born in Wilmington and was admitted to the bar in 1853. He served in the 
army throughout the Civil War and was breveted a brigadier general. He was elected 
as a Republican to the state senate for the term 1866-68, and to the Constitutional 
Convention of 1873. He was elected a judge of the court of common pleas in 1875 
and reelected in 1880. Thomas C. Jones was born in Wales and was brought to the 
United States as a child of six in 1822. The tamily settled near Delaware where 
Jones opened a law office following his admission to the bar in 1841. A Republican, 
he served one term in the state senate, 1860-62. He was elected a judge of the court 
of common pleas in 1861 and reelected in 1866. He had a considerable reputation 
as an authority on livestock breeding. Richard Chappell Parsons was born in Connect- 
icut of an old New England family and moved to Ohio in 1845. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1851 and practiced in Cleveland. He was elected to two terms as 
representative in the state legislature, 1858-62, and was speaker of the house the 
second term. In 1862 he served a year as consul at Rio de Janiero and then re- 
turned to Cleveland as collector of internal revenue. He was a Republican _representa- 
tive in congress, 1873-75, and in 1877 he became editor and proprietor of the C/eve- 
land Herald. Simon P. Wolcott was_born in Summit County, attended Hiram College 
with Garfield, and graduated from Western Reserve in 1862. He received an A. M 
degree from the same institution three years later. He was admitted to the bar in 
1864 and began the practice of law in Kent. Wolcott was a Republican and was a 
state senator from 1882 to 1886. Charles Townsend was horn in Belmont County and 
graduated from Ohio University in 1861. During the Civil War he served in the 30th 
Ohio Infantry, attained the rank of major, and was severely wounded. He graduated 
from the University of Cincinnati Law School in 1866. He was elected to two terms 
as representative in the general assembly, beginning in 1878, and resigned in the 
middle of his second term, having been elected secretary of state for the two years 
1881-83. He was defeated for reelection but a few years later was sent to the state 
senate for one term, 1888-90. 
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lions of American citizens were being shorn of their constitutional 
rights. They were claraorous for an increase of duty on wool, and 
ihe protection of sheep but indifferent as to the protection of men, 
women and childien. The question of protecting the colored men 
of the South was as much more important than financial issues as 
life and liberty are more important than money. lst protection of 
the Citizen, 2d protection of American products and labor—life 
and liberty first, money second. 


Called on Govr Hoadly to day in relation to the pardon of a 
young man convicted of forgery. 


Friday, February 29, 1884 Upon the invitation of Mr. John 
W. Andrews I went to the Governor’s Room of the Capitol to hear 
Herbert Welsh, the son of Ex-Minister John Welsh, and Secretary 
of the Indian Rights Association of Philadelphia. There were about 
fifteen gentlemen present and to these Mr. Welsh spoke of the con- 
dition of the Indians, of the injustice done them by the white set- 
tlers of the border, and of the inadequacy of the protection and 
support accorded to them by the Government. He spoke also of 
certain schools, established by the churches, for the education of 
the Indian children, and of the readiness and ease with which 
these children acquired an education and adopted the habits of 
civilization. He dwelt upon the necessity—from a human point of 
view—which existed for the establishment of more schools and for 
protecting the Indians from the rapacity of the whites who ap- 
parently thought that the redman had no rights either of life, 
liberty, or property which they were at all bound to respect. The 
persons present at the meeting resolved to form an association and 
Rev. Mr. Moore, Mr. Moneypenny [George W. Manypenny] and 
Mr. Hinman were appointed to make the necessary preparations 
for that purpose. Mr. Herbert Welsh is a young man, apparently 
not more than 25 or 28, small in stature with a fine head, and 
modest pleasing manner. He is wealthy, and has taken to this work 
from a sense of duty—the organization agreed upon will be known 
as the Indian Rights Association of Columbus. 


Saturday, March 1, 1884 Today I obtained from confidential 
sources a little of the inside history of the Republican Central Com- 
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mittee which held meetings here on the 27th and 28th of February. 
General Grosvenor of Athens some months ago solicited the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee for the honor of serving as tem- 
porary chairman of the forthcoming State Convention, and by rea- 
son of the influence of the Committee Mr. Converse,”* chairman of 
the State Committee, notified him that he would be chosen for 
the position named, but when the General Committee met to fix 
the time and place for holding the state convention, and attend 
to such other business as might come before it, it was found that 
Chairman Converse had not been authorized to select General Gros- 
venor for temporary chairman and that there was much opposition 
to his appointment of an exceedingly bitter character, and for the 
purpose of reconciling members of the committee, Grosvenor was 
compelled to make personal appeals to them, urging that it was 
known that he had been selected and that if the committee refused 
to ratify the action of its chairman he would be humiliated before 
the whole state. It is even said that the General felt so deeply 
over the matter that he shed tears, and so by his own efforts with 
members, and hard work on the part of his friends, he succeeded 
in obtaining a majority of the Committee to sanction the hasty 
action of its chairman. 


Sunday, March 2, 1884 The papers of today give a summary 
of Boynton’s testimony in the case between himself and Keifer. He 
denies under oath that anything more than a casual reference was 
made to the McGarrahan claim at the time referred to by the ex- 
speaker, that he really went to the speakers room on other business, 
and that Keifer’s statement as to what was said and as to what took 
piace on that occasion was wholly untrue. He introduced witnesses 
to prove that after the interview where the corrupt proposition is 
alleged to have been made Keifer visited him at his own rooms, and 
in a friendly way talked with him about certain features of the 
tariff bill then pending in the House. 


The Commercial Gazette contains the cross examination of 


28 Julius O. Converse was born in Chardon, Geauga County. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1858 and became editor of the Geauga Republican the next year. He 
was chairman of the Republican state central committee in 1883 and 1884 and 
delegate to the Republican national convention in the latter year. He was twice 
postmaster of Chardon. 
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Keifer by Boynton but the original statements of the former were 
not materially affected by this examination. 


The case now stands thus. Keifer swears that Boynton did 
make to him a corrupt proposition. Keifer’s clerk swears that the 
two men were alone together at the time and place where Keifer 
alleges the proposition was made: two other witnesses swear that 
at another time and place they heard Boynton say that Keifer would 
not aid in the passage of the McGarrahan bill. Other witnesses 
swear that Keifer told them about Boynton’s attempt to corrupt 
him long before he made it known to the House. On the other hand 
Boynton swears that Keifer’s story is a fabrication: alleges that 
two of Keifers witnesses have borne false testimony, and attempts 
to show that subsequent to the time when the alleged offence was 
committed, Keifer called at his rooms, and talked with him in a 
friendly way about a matter entirely foreign to the one in dispute. 
If this latter claim can be established to the satisfaction of the 
country, it will place Keifer in an exceedingly awkward predica- 
ment. There are two things however which indicate that this will 
not be done. Ist the day on which the alleged corrupt proposition 
is said to have been made is not clearly established by the testi- 
mony. It is thought to have been prior to Mch 1 but might have 
been as late as Mch 2d. 2d the witnesses to the interview in Boyn- 
ton’s room are, I think, Boynton’s newspaper employees or asso- 
ciates, and their recollection as to day and date may be influenced 
by desire to help a friend. 


Monday, March 3, 1884 Chaplain Van Horn?’ the author of 
the History of the Army of the Cumberland and the Life of General 
George H. Thomas was in the bank this morning, and among other 
things said that the statement made in the campaign life of Garfield 
to the effect that Garfield was the hero of Chickamauga, is simply 
ridiculous; his presence on the field had no influence whatever on 
the battle: he made no important suggestion to Thomas, and was 
after his return simply a spectator. The claim that he returned at 
his own option is untrue. Captain Gaw, who had been ordered by 
Rosecrans to guide him and his staff to Chattanooga by the shortest 


. 2? Thomas A. Van Horne (not Horn) is the author to whom reference is made 
ere. 
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possible route, took them over the ridges to the Day Valley road and 
then said “General this is the direct road to Chattanooga, I trust 
you will permit me to return to General Thomas.” “Certainly” 
Rosecrans replied “tell Thomas” so and so. “But” said Gaw 
“would it not be better to send your Chief of Staff with any order 
you may have for General Thomas.” Thereupon Rosecrans directed 
Garfield to return to the field and tell Thomas that he had gone 
to Chattanooga to prepare for the reception of the Army when it 
should fall back. The conversation between Gaw and Rosecrans 
may not be correctly stated, and the order from Rosecrans to 
Thomas by Garfield may not be given exactly, but the fact that 
Gaw suggested the return of Garfield, and that Rosecrans ordered 
it, is the point about which Van Horn says there is no doubt. Gaw 
was of Thomas’ staff, not Rosecrans’s. It was the thought, possibly, 
that a message from the commanding General should be sent by 
his chief of staff which led to Garfield’s return. There was no 
difficulty in returning. The whole right wing, or so much of it as 
had abandoned the field, could have returned as Garfield and Gaw 
did without encountering opposition. The same may be said of 
the troops led off by Negley. 


Tuesday, March 4, 1884 1 read a book this evening written by 
Arnold Guyot of the College of New Jersey (Princeton) just pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons in which the author undertakes 
to show and I think succeeds in showing, that the Biblical account 
of creation is in exact harmony with the revelations of science. 





“In the beginning” “Gas indefinitely diffused” 
“Let light be” (1st day) “Concentration of matter lumi- 
nous spots 


“Let there be an expanse” 
(2d day) “Formation of the visible starry 
world 
“Let the dry land appear 
(3d day) “First appearance of land 


“Let the earth bring forth 


vegetation “«  “  “Tnfusorial plants 
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“Let luminaries be in 
the expanse (4 dy) Sun & moon visible 


God created reptiles & 
5 “) Land plants reptiles coal beds 


birds ( 
God made the beasts (6 “) Predominance of mammals 
“created man ( “) Introduction of man 
* rested (7 dy) No material creation since. 


Princeton state of matter—Gas. 1. Concentration. 2. formation 
of nebulous masses. 3. the Azoic rocks. 4. the age of the Archaean 
rocks. Protophytes. Protozoans. 5. Paleozoic and Mesozoic rocks. 
6. The Tertiary and Quaternary rocks. 7. The present age. So 
that science teaches that creation was in the exact order set forth in 
the Book of Genesis. 

I make this memoranda so that I may not forget to study up 
the subjects alluded to. 


Wednesday, March 5, 1884 Johnson, who is quietly looking 
after Sherman’s presidential interests in Ohio, called today to sug- 
gest that it would be well for me to be a candidate before the state 
convention for Delegate at large to the Chicago convention. He- 
thinks my chances for the position very good and I infer from this, 
and from other things, that Mr. Sherman would be pleased to have 
me selected for the place. 


Thursday, March 6, 1884 Went with Mr. Hinman to the Rooms 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association to hear Henry Chitten- 
den’s lecture. His theme was Sans Souci, the words of it are 
rather unfamiliar to the American ear, but the lecture was a repe- 
tition of old and familiar things, some of them not at all calculated 
to benefit the young men to whom he spoke. The drift of the 
matter was that we should go through life soberly, easily and 
quietly, avoid excesses in work, in opinion, and otherwise if there 
be an other wise. He referred by name to a man who had recently 
gone crazy by reason of religious zeal: to one who had become 
bankrupt because not satisfied with a moderate fortune; to men 
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who were broken down physically and mentally because unwilling 
to rest from their labors when they should have done so; to men 
whose anxiety to achieve wealth and fame led to their destruction. 
All of which was well enough, but indirectly he gave his hearers 
to understand that the moderate use of intoxicating liquors could 
not be objected to because the English who were the healthiest 
people in the world were moderate drinkers, and that as the work- 
ing people had no other holiday it could not be wrong to play 
base ball on Sunday, both of which ideas were, I think, calculated 
to do harm to the young, for no more important things can be in- 
stilled into the minds of youth than to avoid strong drink; and 
respect the Sabbath. 


Friday, March 7, 1884 At the request of Governor Hoadly I 
called at the Executive office this morning to talk with him about a 
convict whom he thinks of pardoning. The Governor is looking 
very much better than when he first came to the city, and from his 
appearance I conclude he has recovered entirely from his nervous 
disorder. He was engaged when I first entered his office, and so 
I sat down to await my turn. Mr. Newman,?® Secretary of State, 
being in the room, came and took a seat beside me. The conversa- 
tion turned on the Keifer-Boynton controversy. It was Newman’s 
opinion that Boynton had got Keifer in a hole, and that unless the 
latter gentleman could prove that he was not in Boynton’s office on 
the night of March lst—a thing very difficult to do—the decision of 
the country would be against him. I think the newspaper correspond- 
ents who have appeared as witnesses against Keifer are so bitterly 
hostile to him that they would be likely to conclude that their im- 
pressions and suspicions were facts and affirm them under oath. 
Colonel Sam Hunt” of Cincinnati, who has adopted politics as a 
pastime, and obtained some notoriety in the state as a Columbian 





8 James Wirt Newman was born in Highland County, the son of a prominent 
Democratic politician who made his residence in Portsmouth. He graduated from 
Ohio Wesleyan University in 1861 and a few months later took over the editorial 
direction of the Portsmouth Times. He was a Democratic member of the state house 
of representatives, 1868-70; of the state senate, 1872-76; and secretary of state of 
Ohio, 1883-85. 

2?Samuel F. Hunt was born in Hamilton County, the son of a doctor. He 
attended Miami University and Union College in New York and received degrees 
from both. He graduated from the University of Cincinnati Law School and studied 
law in the office of Stanley Matthews. He recruited a regiment for the Civil War, 
although he did not serve in it. He was elected to the state senate, 1870-72, and 
to the Constitutional Convention of 1873; he was the unsuccessful Democratic 
candidate for lieutenant governor in 1871. He was an orator of note. 
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orator, came into the room and in a humorous way greeted Hoadly 
as the “Chief Magistrate of the Great State of Ohio.” 


Saturday, March 8, 1884 (C. Parmenter, the publisher and I 
suppose the editor of the Lima Gazette, sends me his paper of the 
Sth instant containing a very flattering notice of myself. After 
speaking of my little speech before the Republican caucus, and 
quoting from it, he says “For years General Beatty has expressed 
true Republican doctrine more clearly than any other Ohio Repub- 
lican in his public utterances, and now in the party’s defeat they 
realize it. x x He has the courage of his convictions, and when he 
talks says what he thinks whether it be according to the programme 
or not. He would make a rattling leader of a campaign, and nothing 
would suit the Gazette better than to see him at the head of the 
ticket in 1885 contesting the place of Governor with Judge Hoadly.” 

Last night rain fell and this morning the limbs and branches 
of trees were encased in ice, and the sidewalks so slippery that it 
was difficult to walk on them. The day has been dark and gloomy 
and business generally very dull. 

I have been reading Queen Victoria’s book. The criticisms 
on it have been very severe, and I think very unjust. Of course she 
is not a professional writer, and in point of literary merit the book _ 
may be exceedingly defective: but the work proves beyond question 
that she is an honest pure minded simple hearted old woman who 
does not hesitate to make the whole world her confidant. 


Sunday, March 9, 1884 [On this day General Beatty visited a 
friend who “was suffering the tortures of the damned” as the result 
of an extended drinking bout. As the publication of the unfortu- 
nate man’s name will serve no useful purpose, it has been omitted 
at the request of Mrs. Joyce. The following are the reflections 
which General Beatty felt impelled to record as the result of his 
visit.—H. S. F.] 

What shall be done with men who cannot control their appe- 
tite for strong drink, and who in consequence of this weakness are 
wasteful, or imprudent in business; dangerous to society: annoying 
to their relatives and friends, and nuisances generally? Should 
not the state provide a place for their safe keeping, and proper 
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treatment? Should not every man found in the condition referred 
to be arrested on sight and held until men competent to judge shall 
decide that he may be safely set at liberty? In what essential way 
does the habitual drunkard differ from the incurable insane? 


Monday, March 10, 1884 Some time during the darkness, 
probably about three oclk this morning our house was entered by a 
burglar. He came in through a window on the north side which 
had been left unlocked: gathered the wearing apparel from my bed 
room on the first floor, from that of the boys on the second floor, 
from the rack in the hall, carried it into the parlor where he lighted 
the gas and examined the pockets. There was hardly money enough 
to remunerate him for his trouble, but he made his visit profitable 
by taking away with him John’s best suit of clothes. This is the 
second time our house has been entered by these light fingered and 
soft footed gentlemen. On the occasion of their first visit five or 
six years ago, my room on the second floor was entered and the 
burglar passing clear around the bed on which I was sleeping took 
a gold watch from the table and the little money I had in my pock- 
ets and left without disturbing me at all. In fact in both instances 
we only discovered that they had been present by finding our 
clothes in the morning where they were not put at night, with the 
pockets emptied of their contents. On making the discovery that 
one who lacks only the temptation to commit murder has been 
standing over you in the dead of night, you realize for the first time 
how very helpless men are when asleep and how easily great crimes 
may be perpetrated. 


Tuesday, March 11, 1884 Met C. L. Kurtz®® of Athens yester- 
day, but I speak of it now because I only ascertained today the 
reason of his eagerness to secure a delegation from Ohio to the 
Chicago Convention favorable to Senator Sherman. At first he led 
me to believe that his interest in Mr. Sherman was only a general 


30 Charles Lindley Kurtz was born in Athens County and from a start as a 
newsboy rose to become the president of several successful companies. Having been 
elected secretary of state, Charles Townsend resigned his seat in the lower house of 
the general assembly; Kurtz succeeded him and was elected for the following term, 
1882-84. Kurtz was secretary to Governor Foraker, 1886-90, and was elected chair- 
man of the Republican state executive committee in 1895. By appointment of 
Governor Bushnell, Kurtz was state oil inspector for the southern district from 1890 to 
1900. Kurtz had a political future of great promise, but his hostility to Mark Hanna 
resulted in the abrupt termination of his career in public life. 
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one arising from a belief that he was the strongest candidate. Sub- 
sequently however me told me in confidence that Sherman had 
authorized him to look after his interests in certain sections of the 
state and had agreed to reimburse him for all necessary expendi- 
tures, but today Johnson informed me that Kurtz had some sort 
of a place in the postal service which enabled him to do consider- 
able traveling and wire pulling at the expense of the United States, 
and for this place, which pays something more than actual ex- 
penses, I assume that he is indebted to Sherman. The young man 
made a mistake when he professed to be taking me into his con- 
fidence that he did not do so fully, for if he doubted me at all he 
should have been altogether silent. It was certainly not necessary 
for him to tell me that he had relatives in this place and that while 
visiting them he could do a little stroke of electioneering as well as 
not. Johnson thinks Foster desires to be delegate at large, but that 
he will fail of an election. Donaldson who is in Washington keeps 
Johnson informed as to Sherman’s wishes. 


Wednesday, March 12, 1884 William and I went to an enter- 
tainment held for the benefit of the McCoy Post of the Grand Army 
of the Republic at the Opera House this evening a feature of which 
—although not the most pleasing one, was what is called the broom 
brigade. A company consisting of 18 young ladies of Zanesville 
dressed in uniform and armed—if they can be called arms, with 
brooms. The “brigade” went through most of the movements 
known to the school of the battalion and did it very handsomely 
and to the great amusement of the audience. This part of the en- 
tertainment was preceded by songs, recitations and dances all of 
which were executed very creditably by the young people of Colum- 
bus. In fact there were some persons on the stage who conducted 
themselves like good professional actors, and there were parts of 
the entertainment that would have been pronounced good in a 
first class theatre. A Mr. S. W. Cook recited an original poem 
founded on that incident of the flood referred to under date of 
Febry 12th of the Journal, and recited it very well. I am told he 
is a landscape painter of this city. The poem appeared in the Com- 
mercial Gazette last Sunday over his name, and was the first knowl- 
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edge I had of the man’s existence. He is evidently a person of cul- 
ture and is a good looking man withal. 


Thursday, March 13, 1884 Mr. Oglevee* ex-auditor of the 
state and candidate for reelection last fall called on me this morn- 
ing. He professed a readiness to support me for delegate at large, 
and evidently desired me to profess a readiness to support him for 
Secretary of State. I told him that if the position of delegate came 
to me without a struggle I should accept it as a compliment, but 
that I would make no effort to get it. I have had all the little 
unprofitable and vexatious honors of that kind that I care to have, 
and yet I do not propose even yet to turn my back on such as come 
unsolicited. Mr. Oglevee was the chairman of the Republican Exec- 
utive Committee during the last campaign. He was then under- 
stood to be somewhat unfavorable to Governor Foster, but recently 
he has become his warm friend and eulogist, and I suggested to 
him that this fact would injure his candidacy, and I said further- 
more that I did not expect either Foster or his friends to support 


me for anything, and that I would favor no one who was in any 
of Foster’s combinations. I am writing this page under difhculties. 
My wife and Mrs. John Hane are at the table talking to me and 
their remarks do not contribute to clearness of expression or mullti- 
plicity of thoughts. The day has been mild and I trust the winter 
has left us for good. It has been a long and unpleasant one. 


Friday, March 14, 1884 Charlie Moore the Insurance Commis- 
sioner—a gentleman of Falstaffean proportions physically and of 
more than ordinary mental vigor, met me today and said that I 
would likely be nominated for delegate at large—that he had just 
returned from Fostoria, and that Foster had said that the press of 
private business would not permit him to be a candidate. I should 
be inclined to doubt the truth of this statement if Moore’s reputa- 
tion for veracity was ever so good, but knowing what I do of his 
tendency to exaggeration, I do not believe the statement at all. 


81 John Finley Oglevee was born in Harrison County and enlisted in the army 
in 1862. While serving as colorbearer at Chickamauga he was badly wounded, and 
for his gallantry on this occasion he was commissioned an officer. When the war 
was over he studied law with General J. Warren Keifer, and after being admitted to 
the bar in 1867 he formed a partnership with Keifer in Springfield. He was a mem- 
ber of the lower house of the general assembly from 1876 to 1880 and auditor of 
state from 1880 to 1884. 
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Foster makes too many trips to Washington where business would 
not be likely to call him for one who is so entirely wrapped up in 
business that he could not spare a day or two for the Chicago Con- 
vention, and I do not doubt that he is exceedingly anxious to be 
sent there. Moore suggested that it would be well to make a com- 
bination on behalf of four candidates who might be agreed upon 
and work with a view to their election, but I told him as I did 
Oglevee that I would make no struggle for the place. If the thing 
came to me well and good, if it did not I shou!d be none the worse 
off. Moore has been a tool of Foster’s now for four years, and I 
think possibly he has a cunningly devised scheme in his head to 
work up a combination and then at the last moment have one of 
the partners to it drop out and Foster step in. 


Saturday, March 15, 1884 Jimmy Claham is what is popularly 
called a character. He is an Irishman not quite so broad as he is 
tall, with an opinion of himself more elevated than any church 
spire in the city. Today he called at the bank and said he “dux 
ye know the Suprame Jidges?” I answered “Yes.” “Well I wish 
ye’'d be after speakin’ a word wid’ ’em about Mike Haveland’s case.” 
“That’s a delicate matter Mr. Claham. I have hardly the courage 
and tact to undertake it.” “Oh! man” said he “its the aisyest thing | 
in the wor-rld, to drap just a word tellin uv ’em that Mike’s a poor 
man, an’ the case a just one, an’ they ought to take it up at once, an’ 
decide in his faver.” “You must excuse me Mr. Claham. I am quite 
sure I would go about the thing so clumsily that I would prejudice 
them against Haveland.” ‘“Awah man ye could do it well enough 
if ye would: nothing aisier: an’ didnt I have a case before *em 
me self once, an’ I dressed meself up in black so that I looked more 
loike a preacher than a common man, an’ | wint into the court room 
an’ the jidges was all there an’ I saiz to Judge McIlvaine sez I 
‘Jidge when ’Il my case come up fer trial? an’ sez he it'll be a long 
time, Mr. Claham, there’s a many cases ahead of it; an’ sez I Jidge 
can’t yez yurry it up fer a friend an’ the jidge sez not very well; 
cases must take their turn” “Oh” sez I “Jidge yiz can do it if ye 
will; whin I was a blacksmith siz I and a friend come for a job I 
always did the worrk to once sez I, an’ ye can do the same if ye’r 
a mind to sez I, an’ thin the Jidge laughed, and it u’d a done y’er 
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soul good to ’ave heard ’em laugh, an’ sez Jidge McIlvaine to Fan- 
ning the clark put Mr Claham’s case at the top of the list sez he 
an’ whin they called the case of Claham, I slapped lawyer Harri- 
son on the back wid the flat uv my hand and sez I, ‘duz ye hear the 
name uv Claham resound in through the halls of Justice sez I an’ 
how did ye do it Mr. Claham sez he, ‘ah man’ sez I ‘there’s nothing 
loike havin’ a friend at court sez I.” 


Sunday, March 16, 1884 Hobart and I took a walk this morn- 
ing and finding ourselves near the North High Street Congrega- 
tional Church about the time of the morning service I concluded 
to go in and hear Mr. Anderson preach. His theme was the im- 
portance of guarding against little sins, which almost before one 
realizes it creep in and undermine one’s morals. The larger and 
more open violations of divine law are less likely to impair Chris- 
tian character, than the secret sins—the almost imperceptable de- 
flections from the true standard which if indulged grow into radical 
divergencies. Tonight I went to the Cathedral to hear Bishop 


Watterson lecture on the beauty and poetry of religion. The Bishop 
is not as fine an orator as Anderson and of the two efforts I think 
the latter’s calculated to do the most good. The Bishop made use 
of one or two undignified expressions which seemed especially in- 
appropriate in the mouth of a bishop. 


Monday, March 17, 1884 The spring elections are near at 
hand and I see by the morning paper that about all of the protestant 
ministers of the city urged the voters of their congregations yes- 
terday to attend the primaries and see to it that good men were 
selected for the local offices. The candidates for the City Council: 
for ward assessors: for Justices of the Peace, and (every two years) 
for Mayor, are either nominated by ballot at the primary elections or 
the delegates chosen at these elections meet in county convention 
and then put candidates in nomination for the offices named. As a 
rule these elections are not very well attended, and this lack of at- 
tention on the part of the great majority has enabled a few men 
having personal interests to promote, to select such men to be voted 
for at the general election as might be used in furtherance of their 
private schemes. The ministers of the protestant churchs have un- 
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dertaken to prevent a recurrence of this evil by urging all good citi- 
zens to attend the primaries and to see to it that only capable and 
honest men are put in nomination. They hope in this way to close 
the tippling houses on Sundays, to prevent the desecration of the 
Sabbath by public games and shows on that day; and to obtain a 
more vigorous enforcement of the law on other days. At present 
gambling houses, tippling houses, billiard rooms and other vile 
resorts are open seven days in the week while the honest mechanic, 


tradesman, and laborer is restricted to six. 


Tuesday, March 18, 1884 At this hour, 10 oclk P. M., rain 
is falling and the sky very black. The day has been gloomy and 
depressing, and all are anxious to see a little clear weather and 
sunshine again. The Ground hog has fulfilled his prophecy with 
rather too much exactness, and poor man would be delighted if 
his Superior Highness would relinquish his hold on winter, and 


permit us to have a touch of spring. 


Received a leiter from Captain Donaldson this evening. He 
is one of the secetaries of the United Siates Senate, and just now is | 
very much interested in the candidacy of Senator Sherman. He 
thinks Sherman’s chances for the nomination at Chicago very good, 
but I doubt if he knows much about the matter. The chances of a 
candidate before a convention are simply chances and the men 
whose prospects seem best are usually, I think, the ones who are 
defeated. Blaine went into the Cincinnati Convention with by far 
the largest following of any of the candidates before it, but Hayes, 
whose following was the smallest, carried off the honors, and so it 
was at Chicago four years later. Grant, Blaine and Sherman cut 
each others throats and Garfield, who had been hardly thought of 
in connection with the office, received the nomination. There is so 


much of chance in the whole matter that men who desire the place, 


dare not now make an open struggle for it. It is an honor more 


likely to come to a negative man, than a positive one. 
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Wednesday, March 19, 1884 Judge William Lawrence** of 
Bellefontaine, now and for some years past an Auditor of the 
Treasury Department at Washington D. C. called at the Bank to- 
day. He claimed to have come West to attend to some old law cases 
in the Logan County Court, and to have come to Columbus to look 
after a case in the Supreme Court, but as the Judge’s statements on 
the eve of a nominating convention are not always as reliable as 
they should be I suspect that he returned to Ohio to look the field 
over either in the interest of Sherman or Arthur. He inquired par- 
ticularly as to the standing of both of these men, and talked as if 
either would be acceptable to him, and in such way as to leave 
one in doubt as to which of these he preferred, but he did not 
hesitate at all to express the opinion that it would not do to nom- 
inate Blaine. The Judge is always on the side which promises to 
afford him short bread and butter, and, I think, either Arthur or 
Sherman would suit him, for under either he would expect to be 
continued in office. He is a man of fair ability, and wonderful in- 
dustry, thoroughly insincere, and utterly selfish, but plausable, 
genial, popular; an incisive speaker on the stump; well posted in 
the affairs of the country, and a very fair lawyer withal. He can 
say bitter things of a man behind his back, and very complimentary 
things to his face. He has denounced Stanley Mathews** to me in 


82 William Lawrence was born in Mt. Pleasant and has been called the father 
of the Republican party in Ohio. Joseph P. Smith, ed., History of the Republican 
Party in Ohio (2 vols., Chicago,, 1898), II, 9. He was admitted to the bar in 
1840 and originally was a Whig in politics. He was elected to two terms in the 
state house of representatives, 1846-48; three terms in the state senate, 1849-51 and 
1854-56; two terms as judge of the court of common pleas, 1857-64; and five terms 
in the national house of representatives, 1865-71 and 1873-77. The Republican 
party in Ohio grew out of a meeting called by Lawrence in February 1854 at his 
room in the Neil House in Columbus to consider a protest against the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill. During the Civil War, Lawrence commanded the 84th Ohio Infantry 
during its brief period of active duty as a three months service regiment. He was 
first comptroller of the treasury from 1880 to 1885. Lawrence was a lawyer of wide 
renown. 

83 Stanley Matthews (not Mathews) was born in Cincinnati and graduated from 
Kenyon College in 1840. He was admitted to the bar in 1845 and elected a judge 
of the court of common pleas in 1851, resigning after a year’s service. He was a 
state senator from 1856 to 1858 as a Democrat. At the outbreak of the Civil War 
he was commissioned a lieutenant colonel in the celebrated 23d Ohio Infantry. At 
that time the regiment was commanded by Colonel (soon to be Major General) 
William S. Rosecrans, and Rutherford B. Hayes, whose friendship Matthews had 
made at Kenyon, was a major; William McKinley was a private in E Company of 
the 23d. Matthews was promoted colonel, transferred to the 51st Ohio Infantry, and 
resigned in April 1863 to become a judge of the superior court of Cincinnati, to 
which he had been elected. After a little over a year he resigned this post and 
devoted himself to private law practice. In March 1877 he was elected to the United 
States Senate to fill out the unexpired term of John Sherman, who had been appointed 
secretary of the treasury, and served until March 1879. At the end of his term 
Hayes nominated Matthews for the supreme court of the United States, but the 
senate took no action. Garfield renominated him, the senate confirmed the nomination, 
and Matthews served as justice from 1881 until his death in 1889. 
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private at 8 o’clk in the evening and at 10 o’clk eulogized him to 
the skies in a public speech. 


Thursday, March 20, 1884 The Senate is having an evening 
session to hear arguments in a contesied election case which comes 
before it from the Toledo Judicial District. | dropped in for a few 
minutes for lack of something better to do, and was told by some 
of the Senators that the lawyers were wasting their own time and 
that of the Senate, in discussing the question, as all the Senators 
had made up their minds and had been ready to vote for the last 
week or two. The Democrats of the body are fully convinced that 
the democratic Judge was fairly elected, and the Republicans, that 
the Republican Judge, to whom the certificate of election was 
granted, should continue to hold the place. Thus it is that men take 
solemn oaths to do justice, and yet are driven by their prejudices, 
or party pressure, or desire to gratify the whims of their con- 
stituents to do injustice. Surely it can not be a desire to do right 
which leads all of one party, in cases like this, to vote one way, 
and all of the other party to vote the contrary way. It may be how- 
ever that when there are grave doubts as to which of the candidates 
received a majority of votes, an honest man, anxious to do justice, 
might fairly give his own side the benefit of the doubt, and yet I 
think it would be better to decide that the returns were so imperfect, 
and testimony so conflicting that the whole matter should be re- 
ferred back to the people to be determined by them at a special 
election. 


Friday, March 21, 1884 C. L. Kurtz of Athens called this 
morning. He has been through the Northern, and Northeastern por- 
tion of the state and thinks Sherman’s prospects brighter than they 
were some weeks ago. Columbiana, Trumbull and Mahoning are 
strong for Blaine, but he thinks Sherman’s friends, by judicious 
management, will obtain delegates in all that section of the state 
including the counties bordering on the lake, favorable to him. 
Kurtz was in Washington but a day or two ago, and says that 
Sherman feels hopeful. Mack of the Sandusky Register was there 
at the same time, and had an interview with Sherman, and has 
agreed to do what he can to help him. Four years ago Mack was 
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bitterly opposed to the Senator and has no special liking for him 
now, but prefers him to some others in whose interest, it is thought, 
an effort is being made to carry Ohio. Kurtz gave me an other item 
of information which surprised me somewhat, and alarmed me not 
a little. He says it is said quietly that Foster, Keifer, Amos Town- 
send** and others who are connected in a coal land and Rail Road 
speculation, have undertaken more than they can carry through, 
and are consequently hard pressed for money to meet their obli- 
gations—that Foster’s frequent visits East have been made for the 
purpose of raising money, and that he has not succeeded in obtain- 
ing it. Foster is a bold operator, and has probably been dabbling 
in stock and grain as well as coal lands, gold mines and Rail 
Roads. The tendency of these things has been downward for the 
last year or two. 


Saturday, March 22, 1884 Ex-Secretary of State Oglevee 
gave me an account of the Foster-Keifer speculation in Missouri 
coal lands and other operations incident thereto. There were in the 
first place ten parties to the enterprise, but four of them were 


shrewd enough to back out before they had invested any money in 
it, and one of them was dishonest enough to use $30,000 of the 
syndicate’s money in his own private schemes, leaving Foster, 
Keifer, Amos Townsend of Ohio, Warner Miller*® of New York, 
and somebody in St. Louis to shoulder the undertaking. Senator 
Plumb** of Kansas was one of the men who withdrew from the 
concern in time to save themselves, and Hard-Money Nichol was 
the man who perverted the company’s money to his own private 
use. The latter gentleman—if he can be so called, was put in charge 
of the enterprise and after laying out a town site, he sold some 


%Amos Townsend was born in Pennsylvania and moved to Mansfield as a young 
man, where he took up a partnership in a general store. In 1858 he moved to 
Cleveland and entered the wholesale grocery business, becoming a partner of Colonel 
William Edwards in 1861. For several years he served on the Cleveland city council, 
and he was elected to the state Constitutional Convention in 1873. He was elected 
to three terms in congress, and served from 1877 to 3 

%5'Warner Miller was born in New York state and graduated from Union 
College in 1860. He served in the army during the Civil War and was captured and 
exchanged. He was elected a representative in congress and served from 1879 until 
he resigned in 1881 to take the senate seat vacated by Thomas C. Platt; he sat in 
the senate until 1887. 

86 Preston B. Plumb was born in Delaware County and moved ta Kansas in 
1856. The next year he settled in Emporia and was admitted to the bar in 1861. He 
advanced from second lieutenant to lieutenant colonel in the Civil War and after 
the war was speaker of the lower house of the Kansas legislature. He was a United 
States Senator from 1877 until his death in 1891. 
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$90,000 worth of town lots, receiving some $30,000 or $40,000 as 
the down payment. With this and perhaps other money furnished 
him he was directed to build a rail road seven miles long to connect 
the coal mines with a rail road already in operation, but transcend- 
ing his instruction he undertook to build fifteen or more miles of 
railway, and the money running short, the work was abandoned in 
an unfinished condition, leaving contractors and workmen unpaid, 
the town a failure, and the people who had invested in lots loosers, 
so that the whole matter is in a hopeless tangle, and the people 
who had put confidence in it very bitter towards the projectors of 
it. 


Sunday, March 23, 1884 The day has given us a genuine 
touch of spring; at times moist, and then radiant, and then hesita- 
tion between sunshine and shadows. The grass was perceptably 
greener at sunset than in the morning. Many birds were on the 
wing and the buds swelling. I spent the forenoon in looking over 
the Century for April. Read the last installment of George W. 
Cable’s “Dr. Sevier,” in which, in a very forceable way, he calls 
the attention of human people to the subject of prison manage- 
ment; to the injustice of putting all persons who fall into the 
clutches of police magistrates into the same prison-pen, and sub- 
jecting young offenders and comparatively innocent persons to 
association with hardened criminals, and to the brutality of keepers 
who have themselves been deliberate violaters of the law. In 
fact the chapter to which I refer is a strong argument in favor of 
graded prisons, and the selection of honest and human persons to 
look after the criminal classes. A suggestive article in this number 
of the magazine is entitled “Mob or Magistrate.” From this it 
appears that during the last year there were 1517 murders in the 
U. S., 91 legal executions and 118 lynchings. The writer affirms 
that but one murderer—‘Willful Slayer” in fourteen is subjected to 
the full penalty of the law, and then again that, “the fact that 13 
out of 14 murderers escape the gallows is the one damaging fact 
that blackens the record of our criminal jurisprudence.” The vic- 
tims of more than half the lynchings reported last year were 
southern negroes. 
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Monday, March 24, 1884 I received a very nice letter to day 
from Colonel Arnold A Brand, recorder of the military order of 
the Loyal Legion, Boston Massachusetts, acknowledging the receipt 
of a copy of the Citizen Soldier, which he said should have a place 
in the library of the Commandery. 


Colonel Charlie Moore took occasion to assure me to day that 
there would be no opposition to my election as delegate at large 
to Chicago, but as he afterwards made application for a loan, I 
did not, from what he said, take it for granted that the honor 
referred to would be tendered to me on a silver salver. 


Captain Lanning assured me that so far as he could ascertain 
there was a pretty general feeling in favor of my selection. He 
referred to Foster’s latest interview which appeared in the Inquirer 
of Sunday, and thought from the tone of it that Foster was endeav- 
oring to put himself in shape to be chosen as a delegate from his 
own Congressional district. It is thought that the district is de- 
cidedly for Blaine, and so Foster’s interview was favorable to the 
Maine statesman. The democratic city convention was held to day, 
and for the first time in the history of that party in this county a 
negro was placed in nomination for an office. Captain Ned Brown 
was put up by a unanimous vote for constable. 


Tuesday, March 25, 1884 A meeting to organize a branch 
society of the Indian Rights association was held at the Governors 
room in the capitol to night. There were nine gentlemen present 
to wit: John W. Andrews, Colonel George W. Monypenny [Many- 
penny], Judge Bates, J. J. Janney, E. L. Hinman, Henry C. Noble, 
Robert S. Smith, Dr. Moore and myself. Constitution and by-laws 
were adopted. Colonel Monypenny made President, John W. 
Andrews Vice President, Robt S. Smith Secretary, Henry C. Noble 
Corresponding Secretary, and E. L. Hinman * Treasurer. The 


37 Edward Leroy Hinman was General Beatty’s business associate and vice 
president of the Citizens’ Savings Bank of 98 North High Street, Columbus, of which 
Beatty was president. He was born in New Haven County, Connecticut, in 1825, 
of an old New England family. In 1849 he went to work in a New Haven dry 
goods store and about seven years later went in business for himself as a manufacturer 
of farm implements. In 1859 Hinman moved to Columbus and became a member 
of a firm engaged in the same business. Hinman was a Democrat in politics and 
was elected to three terms in the Columbus city council, 1872-78. In the latter year 
Governor Bishop appointed him a trustee of the state asylum for the deaf and dumb, 
and in 1880 he was elected a member and subsequently president of the eighth 
state board of equalization. Hinman was much interested in questions of political 
economy and in civic and public problems generally. 
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persons present authorized their names to be signed to the con- 
stitution when it should be properly transcribed, paid two dollars 
each as a membership fee, and then after an informal talk adjourned 
to meet at the call of the President. 


I have been reading to day three very interesting and able 
articles. The first by Andrew D. White, President of Cornell Uni- 
versity, entitled “The Nineteenth Century to the Twentieth” in 
which he condemns the spirit of mercantilism now dominant in 
this country and insists that if not modified and opposed by other 
influences it will lead to the ruin of the people. The second is a 
lecture delivered by Charles Francis Adams Jr. to the students of 
Harvard on the inutility of Greek and Latin, and the greater value 
of German and French. The third: an article on Martin Luther 
by James Anthony Froude. “Had there been no Luther the English, 
American and German peoples would be thinking differently, would 
be having difficulty &c” 


[To be continued] 





THE RAISCH-SMITH SITE, AN EARLY INDIAN OCCUPATION 
IN PREBLE COUNTY, OHIO 


by Ross Morrett 


Location and Description of Site 


The Raisch-Smith village site is located along Fourmile Creek 
in Israel Township, Preble County, Ohio, three miles from the 
western boundary of the state and five miles north of the town 
of Oxford, on the farms of Ben Raisch and Jake Smith. Fourmile 
Creek, it may be said, is a rather beautiful small stream flowing 
over interbedded shale and limestone in a generally southeasterly 
direction and emptying into the Great Miami River at a point about 
sixteen miles below the site and some twenty-five miles above the 
confluence of the Great Miami and the Ohio. Hills of moderate 
height, often wooded, rise steeply on both sides of the creek valley, 
and here and there the stream lies against somewhat striking, nearly 
perpendicular, clay banks cut into the Wisconsin drift. This 
fertile, well watered region was much favored by the Indians, and 
signs of their occupancy may still be found in almost every corn- 


field. 


In the general locale of the Raisch-Smith site an important 
physical feature, as concerns the Indian sojourn, is a nearly level, 
gravelly terrace situated on the southerly side of Fourmile Creek 
and elevated twenty feet, well above the reach of flood waters (see 
map). Northwest of the terrace is Little Fourmile Creek, a shallow, 
rapid stream coming from a westerly direction and entering the 
main stream near the site. Bisecting the terrace is the east-west 
Jones Road, and extending from this road south to the Smith farm 
house is a narrow lane. Also of present interest is a point of high 
ground which lies north of the smaller creek and overlooks the 
terrace. 


The stippled area on the accompanying map shows the main 
part of the site as lying on the terrace in an area stretching from 
near the creek bank southward about two hundred yards to a sharp 
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rise leading to the ground on which stand the Smith farm buildings. 
The westerly side is defined by a short slope or low bank running 
entirely across the terrace and denoting a drop of three or four feet 
to a lower and wetter level. It will be noted that this low bank is 
roughly parallel in part with Little Fourmile Creek and in part 
with a small run tributary to the latter creek. The easterly limit 
of the terrace habitation area is difficult to determine with exacti- 
tude since the occupational signs tend to thin out gradually. On 
the ground adjacent to the larger creek, however, the camp debris 
is well marked for at least eighty yards east from the low bank, 
and on the southern part of the terrace, near the farmhouse, it is 
easily discernible for approximately 135 yards, again measuring 
east from the low bank. In addition to the above area, materials 
typical of the site are present to some extent on the high point 
north of the secondary creek. 

Traces of the Indian consist of whole and damaged artifacts, 
waste flint, and broken rock, with much of the latter being chipped 
and battered slate of an uncertain nature. No charcoal or dark 
midden earth was detected. If anywhere, the materials have their 
greatest concentration in the rectangle lying south of the road and 
east of the lane, the part of the site farthest removed from the 
streams. While no serious excavation was possible in fields under 
constant cultivation, a few small holes were dug in the tough clay 
of the terrace to determine the depth to which the debris extends. 
Nothing was found, however, to indicate that it reaches below the 
plow line, although of course the possible presence of pits or 
graves should not be ruled out. In connection with the apparent 
thinness of the site, attention should perhaps be drawn to the cir- 
cumstance that the Raisch-Smith materials are distributed over an 
area of about five acres, and consideration should also be given to 
the fact that the terrace is so situated that natural processes, such as 
the depositing of river silt that might aid in building up and pre- 
serving an occupational stratum, would not here be operative. 

The artifacts with which this report is concerned came from 
the surface of the site, most of them being found by the writer in 
the spring of 1933, and between the summer of 1945 and the 
summer of the year following. In carefully going over the ground 
many times no segregation of types was detected, examples of all 
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characteristic traits being found on all parts of the site. It can 
be stated that, with the exception of a relatively small number of 
seemingly nonconformable implements, the materials appear to 
exhibit a high degree of homogeneity. 


Description of Artifacts 
Work in Flint 


In general the flint artifacts are crude, with irregular flaking 
and thick heavy forms the rule. For the most part the materials 
used are inferior in grade and have poor fracturing qualities. In 
appearance, however, considerable variety is offered. Some sixty 
percent of the objects are of light shades of chert, white, pinkish, 
or gray, most of which shows a warm toning, or patination, along 
with rusty streaks and spots. Leaden, bluish, and dark shades 
of gray, sometimes mottled, are also common, as is a grayish 
brown or earthy drab. Black and deep red are less frequent. 
The sources of the flint materials are not known. It can be said, 
though, that there is little or no flint from Flint Ridge. 


Stemmed projectile points numbering 296, a representative lot 
of which is shown in Fig. 1, Nos. 1-5, 9-17, comprise the numerically 
most important class of artifacts from the site. The lengths com- 
monly are from 5 cm. to 6.5 cm., although specimens up to 7.5 cm. 
are not unusual, those under 5 or over 7.5 cm. being comparatively 
rare. Thicknesses, irrespective of lengths, tend to be extreme, 
with an average being about 1.1 cm. In general proportions the 
stemmed points are inclined to be more or less elongate, having 
ratios of widths to lengths ranging between one to two and one to 
three. Wide-bladed stubby forms are relatively scarce. The 
shoulders, occasionally well developed and angular, are more often 
sloping, rounded, or merely incipiently indicated. The stems may 
be straight, slightly contracting from the base, or, more rarely, 
expanding from the base, while the bases are either straight or 
convex. Unusual types for the sites are figured in Fig. 2, Nos. 17, 
25, 26. 

In regard to the class of points just described, it perhaps 
should be observed that as often as not such minor variations in 
shape as have been distinguished -seem to have resulted from the 
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accidents of careless chipping rather than design. A matter of 
interest is the possible function served by these stemmed points. 
For the most part they seem too heavy for arrowpoints and too 
thick and lumpy for attachment to a shaft of small diameter, which 
suggests, as has the presence of similar points elsewhere,’ the use 
of darts with the atlatl, or spear-thrower. 


The 111 notched points are divisible into three groups. In 
the first and largest are specimens differing from the prevalent 
stemmed type only in being definitely notched (Fig. 1, Nos. 6-8, 
19-22). The points of the second group run decidedly shorter and 
thinner than standard stemmed forms, although the workmanship 
is still inferior (Fig. 1, Nos. 23-26). The third class comprises a 
relatively few, small, side and corner notched specimens showing 
good craftsmanship and a distinctive smoothing of the bases (Fig. 
2, Nos. 18-20). The contrast that these latter offer to the ordinary 
run of coarse work from the site may indicate that they are intru- 
sive to the main occupation. 


The six triangular blades are all around 8 cm. in length. Of 
these, two are slightly asymmetrical and one has a rounded point. 
They appear to be knives (Fig. 2, Nos. 30, 31). Miscellaneous 
leaf-shaped pieces number twenty-nine, of which several differ from 
the triangular blades only in having convex bases (Fig. 2, Nos. 27, 
28). Others in his category, however, appear to be elongate 
projectile points with unmodified bases (Fig. 1, No. 18). 

Triangular arrowpoints of the small thin variety typical of 
Mississippi cultures are represented by five specimens (Fig. 2, Nos. 
21, 22). There are also two small, thin, stemmed points with 
deeply notched, or bifurcated, bases. The above two types would 
seem to signify chance camping on the site by relatively late peoples. 

Drills number twenty and are either straight or have slightly 
expanding thickened bases (Fig. 2, Nos. 8-10). 

The hafted scraper is a characteristic trait of the site, as is 
indicated by the fact that 104 examples were found (Fig. 2, Nos. 
1-6). Quite obviously these were made from broken projectile 
points of the stemmed and heavy notched types. In rather a small 

1 William H. Claflin, Jr., The Stallings Island Mound, Columbia County Georgia 


(Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Papers, XIV, No. 1, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1931), 34. 
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number of cases the beveled edges show smoothing from use. 
Rough flake scrapers, convex and concave, of miscellaneous sizes, 
are represented by forty-four specimens (Fig. 2, Nos. 11-13). 

Flake knives having one or more edges finely retouched were 
in common use (Fig. 2, Nos. 14-16, 23). Owing perhaps to the 
lack of skill of the artisans, few of these are of the elongate type, 
most of them having been made from irregular shaped flakes and 
spalls of flint. 

Work in Ground Slate 


Subrectangular bars, an important diagnostic trait of the site, 
comprise thirty-one flattened, unperforated, rectanguloid, or tapering 
objects of plain and banded slate, some of which are well made and 
polished. Examples are shown in Fig. 3, Nos. 1-10. The ends, al- 
though sometimes rounded, tend to be more or less square, and 
the faces may be either gently convex or flat. In measurement, 
considerable variation is exhibited, with thicknesses from .5 cm. to 
1.8 cm., widths from 4 cm. to 6.5 cm., and lengths, when determin- 
able, from 9 cm., to 12.5 cm. Fine longitudinal scratches often appear 
on the faces, and the ends are sometimes battered as though from 
secondary uses. In several instances broken edges have been 
smoothed. Unfortunately, most of the best-made specimens were 
recovered in a fragmentary condition. 

Of the two broken bannerstones, little more can be said of one 
than that it is of a winged type. The second, shown in Fig. 3, No. 
11, has been considerably reworked from what appears to have 
been an example of the notched butterfly type.2_ The central per- 
foration has a diameter of 1.3 cm. A secondary drilled hole is in 
the left wing. 

That both subrectangular bars and bannerstones have, on 
occasion at least, been used as weights for the atlatl appears to 
have been demonstrated.* In connection with this, it will be 
remembered that the use of this latter implement at the site has 
already been suggested, from a consideration of the size and weight 
of the dominant type of projectile point. 


2From the collection of W. A. Wright, Oxford, Ohio. 

_ 8% William S. Webb and William G. Haag, “The Chiggerville Site, Site No. 1, 
Ohio County, Kentucky,” University of Kentucky, Reports in Anthropology and 
Archaeology, IV, No. 1 (1939), 50-58; William S. Webb, “Indian Knoll, Site No. 2, 
Ohio County, Kentucky,” University of Kentucky, Reports in Anthropology and 
Archaeology, IV, No. 8, Part I (1946), 319-333. 
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Heavy Stone Work 

The twenty-two axes are all three-quarter grooved, with heads 
either convex or flattened on top, and blades usually of medium 
proportions, but sometimes long and narrow. Specimens are rep- 
resented in Fig. 4, Nos. 1-3. The quality of workmanship varies 
from good to extremely crude. The best examples are well pol- 
ished, the remainder only on the cutting edge. The lengths range 
from 11.7 cm. to 19.5 cm. Many of the axes are of slate, other 
materials being diorite, diabase, and rocks of like appearance. 
With the exception of the slate axes, the examples have a weathered 
gray look. 

Bell pestles, numbering fifteen, all have flaring sides and 
handles oblique to the bases (Fig. 4, Nos. 6, 7). The top of the 
handle may be either flat or rounded and the base flat or slightly 
convex. In one case the base is pitted. The surfaces have been 
smoothed rather than polished. Three pestles are of quartz, one 
of granite, and the rest of various dark crystalline rocks. Like the 
axes, the pestles are very weathered. 

The most common type of hammerstone, of which twenty-six 
specimens are present, is a natural, flattened, oval or rounded 
pebble pitted on cne or both sides (Fig. 3, Nos. 14, 15). Other 
hammerstones include one elongate pebble neatly pecked off on 
the two ends and pitted on one side (Fig. 3, No. 13), and three 
pecked spherical objects, or balls. The one grooved maul appears 
to be a reworked diorite ax (Fig. 4, No. 4). Seven hatchet-shaped, 
chipped slate objects having their lower edges blunted from use 
are classified as choppers (Fig. 3, No. 12). The list of stone traits 
is concluded with two ungrooved axes (Fig. 4, Nos. 8, 9) and 
one muller (Fig. 4, No. 5). 


Comparisons and Conclusions 
Raisch-Smith and Indian Knoll 


Before discussing the cultural significance of the materials just 
described, some general reference by way of background may not 
be amiss as respects an important phase of prehistory that has been 
uncovered in recent years in the eastern half of the United States. 
This matter concerns the hunting, fishing, food-gathering and, for 
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the most part, nonpottery horizon to which the term Archaic Pat- 
tern applies. Not only a primitive type of economy but also an 
early chronological position distinguish the foregoing basic division 
from the Woodland and Mississippi patterns, both of which are 
identified with agriculture and ceramics. Embraced in the Archaic 
as now constituted are some twenty-five more or less well defined, 
supposedly roughly contemporaneous, cultural groups, distributed 
from the plains of western Nebraska to the east coast of Florida 
and from eastern New England to lower Texas.* Of this pre- 
agricultural stratum, the regional manifestation of direct interest 
here is that which comprehends the interrelated Shell Mound 
peoples, with a habitat apparently centered in an area extending 
from northern Alabama into central Kentucky, but with extensions 
northward to at least beyond the Ohio River. In keeping with the 
taxonomic terminology, Webb and DeJarnette’ designated the Shell 
Mound categories as comprising the Pickwick Aspect of the Archaic 
Pattern. In the Pickwick Aspect they recognized two subdivisions, 
or foci, Lauderdale and Indian Knoll. 

It is the Indian Knoll Focus, as known from sites on the Green 
River and vicinity in west central Kentucky, that, so far as at 
present seems determinable, offers the complex with which the 
Raisch-Smith material can be most profitably compared. The 
accompanying trait table has been arranged with the intent of 
bringing out as clearly as possible a comparison in stone traits 
of this Ohio site with three of the Green River sites, Chiggerville,° 
Ward,’ and Kirkland,® the first being a shell mound and the other 
two being village sites.® As is usual in such cases, the table re- 
~_ * William A, Ritchie, “Archaeological Manifestations and Relative Chronology 
in the Northeast,” in Frederick Johnson, ed., Man in Northeastern North America 
(Robert S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, Papers, III, 1946), 101; James B. 
Griffin, “Cultural Change and Continuity in Eastern United States Archaeology,” 
—_ 3 William S. Webb and David L. DeJarnette, An Archaeological Survey Bh 
Pickwick Basin in the Adjacent Portions of the States of Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee (Bureau of American Ethnology, Builetin 129, Washington, 1942), 317-319. 

Webb and Haag, loc. cit. 

7 Williams S. Webb and William G. Haag, “The Cypress Creek Villages, Sites 
Nos. 11 and 12, McLean County, Kentucky,” University of Kentucky, Reports in 
Anthropology and Archaeology, IV, No. 2 (1940). 


Tbid.. 


othe omission from the table of the Indian ey ~_ (Clarence B. Moore, 
“Some Aboriginal Sites on Green River Kentucky,” Jou the Academy of Natural 
sonar of Philadelphia, 2d ser., XVI, Part Ill ioter. Webb, “Indian Knoll, Site 
No. 2.”) giving name to the focus, may require a word of explanation. This was 
done ane for convenience, since the inclusion of this fourth Green River site would 
involve the tabulation of thousands of additional stone artifacts, making for an over- 
balanced and unwieldy comparison. There was also the consideration, seemingly of 
significance, that the flint work from the Indian Knoll site seems clearly superior to 
that of any of the sites of the table. 
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quires supplementary comment. Projectile points, drills, and 
hafted and flake scrapers from the Kentucky stations differ little 
in form, size, and quality of workmanship from the corresponding 
artifacts from Raisch-Smith, and the same is true of bell pestles. 
There are, however, some points of variation within certain other 
traits which should be remarked. For one thing the southern axes 
are all fully grooved, as against the three-quarter grooving of the 
northern specimens. Also, the triangular and leaf-shaped blades, 
as well as the subrectangular bars, from the Kentucky sites tend 
to be more elongate than their Ohio counterparts. It will also be 
noted that no common, biscuit-shaped, pitted hammerstones are 
present at the Green River sites, which may be due though to an 
absence of proper pebbles in the southern unglaciated region. As 
has been mentioned, true bell pestles are found at the Kentucky 
sites; yet from the illustrations in the reports of those sites, it is 
apparent that many of the pestles listed in the bell category are 
really conical. Since no pestles of the latter type were discovered 
at Raisch-Smith, this fact may constituie a divergence of some 
importance. 


An inspection of the table discloses (1) that the traits account- 


ing for most of the Raisch-Smith artifacts, eighty-seven percent to be 


exact, are present at all three of the Green River sites, and (2) that 
with the exception of conical pestles the traits of the table that do 
not occur at Raisch-Smith are those which are poorly represented 
at the southern sites, in no case by more than ten items at one loca- 
tion. As a matter of fact, some of these latter traits may have been 
missed at the northern camp through accident or the depletion of 
the ground by other collectors, and it has already been noted 
that a few of the scattered Raisch-Smith traits should perhaps not 
be attributed to the main occupation. When one allows for dis- 
crepancies in classification and for the before mentioned variations 
within traits, it is apparent that despite a geographical separation 
of one hundred and fifty miles the stone industry of the Ohio site 
shows a rather close correspondence with the stone industry of each 
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TABLE 


Stone traits 


Stemmed points 








Notched points 


Hafted scrapers 





Flake scrapers 





Subrectangular bars -..........-.--.--- 
Leaf-shaped points, blades ............ 


Pitted hammerstones ...............-.--- 


Grooved axes 





Drills 





Bell pestles 





Slate choppers 





Triangular blades 





Small triangular arrowpoints ....... 
Spherical hammerstones ................. 
Winged bannerstones .................-. 


Small bifurcated arrowpoints -...... 


Celts 





Mullers 





Flint knives 





Prism type bannerstones ..............- 


Expanded center bannerstones....... 


Cores 





Beads 





Cylindrical pestles —..............0--a-0 


Mortars 





Whetstones 





Rectangular shale tablet.................. 
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22 
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of the Indian Knoll stations on the Green River.’° It seems safe 
to conclude, therefore, that Raisch-Smith is an Archaic site of the 
Indian Knoll type. However, it appears necessary to qualify the 
last statement, since the term Indian Knoll has lately come to have 
a somewhat general meaning, possibly beyond the proper scope of 
one focus. Whether Raisch-Smith belongs in a focus with the 
Kentucky stations with which it has been compared, or in an as 
yet undefined focus of the Shell Mound Complex, seems to be a 
question whose answer must await further information, especially 
as regards the more perishable artifacts, burial practices, and 
physical types of this Ohio manifestation. 


The known Archaic stations of the general Indian Knoll type 
in the states immediately north of the Ohio River have heretofore 
been restricted to some of the southern counties of Illinois‘! and 
Indiana.’* At the same time, the status of the Archaic in Ohio has 
been unclear. The presence in the Ohio State Museum of a large 
number of surface-found bannerstones and other artifacts has been 
pointed out by Shetrone,’* Morgan,'* and others as undoubtedly 
indicating an Archaic occupation. The Bannerstone Complex of 
Ohio archaeology has, however, up to this time at least been pro- 
visional, in that it has not been identified with specific sites, and 
also in that the connections of bannerstones, in respect to local 
cultures, remained conjectural. Raisch-Smith, then, is the first 
actual Ohio site, so far as known, to be definitely attributed to 
the Archaic horizon. The main importance of this site would seem 
to lie in the fact that it has yielded trait associations which should 


10 Space does not permit detailed comparisons with other Archaic groups, but 
it may be observed that, next to Indian Knoll, the Raisch-Smith materials appear to 
agree best with the Lauderdale Focus (Webb and DeJarnette, op. cit.), which is, 
however, without subrectangular bars and flint scrapers of any kind. Although still 
more at variance, a resemblance to the Stallings Island site in Georgia (Claflin, loc. 
cit.) is to be remarked. Relationships with the Lamoka Focus and the Laurentian 
Aspect of the Northeast (William A. Ritchie, The Pre-Iroquoian Occupations of New 
York State {Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, Memoir No. 1, Rochester, 1944]) 
seem considerably more remote. 

11John Bennett, “Archaeological Horizons in the Southern Illinois Regions,” 
American Antiquity, X (1944), 12-18. 

122Elam Y. Guernsey, “Relationships among Various Clark County Sites,”’ Indiana 
Academy of Science, Proceedings, XLVIII (1939), 27-32; Rex Miller, McCain Site, 
Dubois County, Indiana (Indiana Historical Society, Prehistory Research Series, II, 
No. 1, Indianapolis, 1941). 

13 Henry C. Shetrone, “The Folsom Phenomena As Seen from Ohio,” Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, XLV (1936), 240-256. 

144 Richard G. Morgan, personal communication. 
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be of value in future work directed towards further clarifying the 
Archaic problem of the Ohio region.’® 


Chronology 


We must rely largely on the chronological position assigned 
to the Shell Mound cultures ** and the Archaic as a whole,’ for 
a basis on which to infer a relative chronology for the present site. 
From the foregoing we may conclude that Raisch-Smith antedates 
the Adena or first burial-mound stage in Ohio. Before the Adena 
period, Ohio chronology is rather indeterminate, but it appears 
likely that both the Glacial Kame and some Rock Shelter manifesta- 
tions were interposed between the time of the present site and the 
earliest Adena, thus introducing a possible additional time factor. 
Furthermore, there seems to have been no small scope for chonology 
within the Shell Mound Complex alone. Webb and DeJarnette ** 
speak of the deep middens of the Lauderdale Focus as having evi- 
dently been occupied by one people for many hundreds of years, 
and it appears probable that the parallel Indian Knoll Focus also 
spanned a long period. More direct evidence of considerable 
antiquity for Raisch-Smith is indicated by the actual materials 
recovered, in that they fail to show contacts with any of the hither- 
to well established Ohio Indian cultures. It would be difficult, for 
instance, to conceive of the site as having been contemporaneous 
with Adena, or later than Adena, without the inhabitants having 
acquired slate gorgets or having made more use of the celt than 
is suggested by the two examples found. There are, of course, no 
valid data on which to attempt positive dates for the use of the 
Raisch-Smith site. However, if we consider the more conservative 
of the estimated dates for the appearance of the burial mound 


15 A perplexing question concerns what bearing the Raisch-Smith materials 
may have on the bannerstone question as a whole. It is evident that Indian Knoll 
is responsible for some of the bannerstones of the region under consideration, but it 
seems also true that in general collections from the same area, bannerstones usually 
occur unattended by some of the most important diagnostic traits of Indian Knoll, 
as for example, heavy stemmed points, stemmed scrapers, straight drills, and sub- 
rectangular bars. It appears that, as respects the Ohio Valley, Indian Knoll may be 
only one of several groups comprising the Bannerstone Complex. Some of the material 
may be attributed to an Early Woodland occupation. 


16 Webb and Haag, “The Cypress Creek Villages,” 109. 
1% Ritchie, ign oy an Occupations, pl. 1; Griffin, loc. cit., fig. 1; Paul S. 


Martin, George I. Quimby, and Donald Collier, Indians Before Columbus (Chicago, 
c1947), fig. 122. 


18 Webb and DeJarnette, op. cit., 306. 
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Indians in the Ohio Valley, we may reflect that one thousand years 
may well have passed since any pre-Adena culture was present in 
the same region. The latter figure may be taken as an estimated 
minimum possible age for Raisch-Smith. The site may be still 
older by some centuries. 


General Remarks 


A few indistinct features of the actual life of this ancient 
community may be discerned. To start with, the crudeness of the 
artifacts suggests that the material culture was of a low order. 
That the economy was largely concerned with hunting appears to be 
indicated by the abundance of projectile points. The gathering of 
wild plant foods, the fashioning of implements, not only of stone 
but of bone, antler, and wood, and the preparing of skins for 
clothing and shelter are other activities which we may infer. Be- 
cause of the smallness of the adjacent streams, fishing must have 
played a minor role, with the taking of shellfish of even less im- 
portance. As already mentioned, the atlatl and dart, rather than 
the bow and arrow, seems to have been the principal weapon. 
Probably there were no vessels of clay or stone that could be 
placed over a fire, but this statement, too, rests on inference.’® 
As respects less utilitarian matters, it would seem that the stress 
laid on ceremony and ritual by later Ohio Indians was absent at 
Raisch-Smith, for with the exception of a few bannerstones there 
were no objects of the problematical class, and there was probably 
also no tobacco, that important concomitant of formal observance. 
An intriguing question concerns the contacts which these villagers 
must have had with like bands elsewhere, for it is unlikely that 
this group lived in complete isolation. It does not seem, however, 
that there were other camps of this particular culture in the Four- 
mile Creek region; at least the flint traits as a whole are not trace- 
able much beyond the immediate Raisch-Smith area, an exception 
being certain kinds of notched points. Nevertheless, when one con- 
siders the larger geographical setting of the site and notes the 
direction in which lies the center of Indian Knoll culture, there 


19 Since this was written it has been pointed out that grit-tempered pottery 
of Woodland type may make its first appearance in the Indian Knoll Focus. William 
S. Webb and William G. Haag, “Archaic Sites in McLean County, Kentucky,” Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Reports in Anthropology and Archaeology, VII, No. 1 (1947). 
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appears to be ground for speculating that connections with Raisch- 
Smith would have existed somewhere to the southward, probably 
along the Great Miami and Ohio rivers. 


Summary 


In Raisch-Smith we have, in brief, for the first time an Ohio 
Indian site which has yielded an assemblage of stone traits definitely 
referable to the Archaic horizon. More particularly, the culture 
of the site is of the Indian Knoll type, without implying, however, 
its complete identity with that of the Kentucky sites which have 
been introduced for comparison. That the present site is only one 
of perhaps many scattered, isolated stations marking a northward 
extension of a somewhat generalized Indian Knoll is attested by 
sites furnishing similar materials in Illinois and Indiana. By 
inference, Raisch-Smith antedates, possibly by a considerable 
period, the arrival of the Adena people in Ohio, and probably also 
the beginnings of agriculture and ceramics in the same region. In 
concluding, it may be observed that the unraveling of the story of 
the Archaic groups in the territory contiguous to the Ohio River 
is an archaeological problem which is just begun, but which in the 
future will most certainly receive increasing attention. 
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dency in 1860,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LVIII 
(1949), 245-273. 

ZORNOW, William F., “Bellamy Nationalism in Ohio 1891 to 1896,” Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LVIIIT (1949), 152-170. 

ZORNOW, William F., “Indiana and the Election of 1864,” Indiana Magazine 
of History, XLV (1949), 13-38. Some reference to Chase and the action 
of the Ohio legislature. 

ZORNOW, William F., “Treason as a Campaign Issue in the Re-election of 


Lincoln,” Abraham Lincoln Quarterly, V (1949), 348-363. Ohioans men- 
tioned. 


RELIGION 


Centennial of the High Street Methodist Church, Springfield, Ohio, 1849-1949. 
Privately printed, [1949]. Pamphlet. 


HAREN, Paul, Centenary of St. Mary Church of the Immaculate Conception, 
Wooster, Ohio, 1847-1947. n. p., n. pub., n. d. 68p. 


HOSTETLER, Fanny M., Aunt Faye of the Mennonites. Privately printed, 
1949, 136p. Life of a Mennonite family on an Ohio farm. 
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HOWARD, Dresden W. H., “An Experiment in Christianity: The Presbyterian 
Mission on the Maumee. Edited by Elizabeth Stimson Muttart,” Northwest 
Ohio Quarterly, XXI (1948-49), 5-17. 


KUHNS, Frederick I., “The Breakup of the Plan of Union in Michigan,” 
Michigan History, XXXII (1948), 157-180. Reference is to the union be- 
tween the Congregational and Presbyterian churches. Closely connected with 
Ohio history. 

SCHIERLOH, Samuel, “Clough Baptist Church,” Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio, Bulletin, VII (1949), 190-192. Located in Anderson Town- 
ship, Hamilton County. 


SHEPARD, Lee, “Sycamore Church,” Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Ohio, Bulletin, VI (1948), 160-163. United Presbyterian church, north of 
Montgomery, Ohio. 


TRANSPORTATION 
BALLERT, Albert G., “A Turn-Around on a Great Lakes Freighter,” Economic 
Geography, XXV (1949), 146-155. “Albert E. Heekin” with Sandusky the 
port of origin. 


The First Flight: Third Annual Ohio Aviation Clinic, Honoring the Wright 
Brothers and the Flight at Kittyhawk, N. C., December 1903. . . . Columbus, 
Ohio Post-War Program Commission and Ohio Aviation Board, 1948. 12p. 


FREUDENTHAL, Elsbeth Estelle, Flight into History; the Wright Brothers 
and the Air Age. Norman, Okla., University of Oklahoma Press, 1949, 281p. 


“The Ohio Canal in Cleveland History,’ Western Reserve Historical Society. 
Historical Society News, IV, No. 1 (January 1949), [2]. 

“The Saga of the Ohio Cornfield Ships,” Nautical Research Journal, I (1949), 
83-93. 


WAY, Frederick, Jr., “Lore of the Lorena,” Columbus Sunday Dispatch Maga- 
zine, January 30, 1949, pp. 4-5. 


WILLIAMS, Mentor L., “The Background of the Chicago River and Harbor 
Convention, 1847,” Mid-America, XXX (1948), 219-232. Deals with the need 
for river and harbor improvement in Ohio and other Mississippi Valley states. 


“Wright Brothers’ Studies,” Science News Letter, LV (1949), 355-356. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


BAKER, John W., “Western Travels,” ed. by Harry R. Stevens, Historical 
and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, VI (1948), 127-134. Describes 
trip down the Ohio River in 1838. 


BUCKLEY, J. P., “Ohio Takes Inventory of its Roads and Streets,” Proceed- 
ings of the Ohio Highway Engineering Conference, 1949 (Ohio State Univer- 
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sity Studies, Engineering Series, XVIII, No. 2 (March 1949), 21-32. Contains 
a historical review. 

“The Great Lakes in Niles’ National Register—Northern Ohio in 1813,” 
Inland Seas, IV (1948), 276-277. 


ROSSKAM, Edwin and Louise, Towboat River. New York, Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, c1948. 295p. Life on the Mississippi River and its tributaries in- 
cluding the Ohio. 


WILLIAMS, Mentor L., “The ‘President Maker’ Goes West,” Inland Seas, 
IV (1948), 263-269. Thurlow Weed’s description of Cleveland and other 
lake ports and boats. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GREEN, James Albert, “Life at Ft. Meigs in 1813 and 1840,” Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, VII (1949), 3-9. The War of 1812 
and Harrison’s campaign of 1840. 


HEIGHTSHOE, Walter, “On Pioneers,” Muzzle Blasts, X, No. 1 (September 
1948), 14, 25. Adam Humberger, Somerset, Ohio. 


LEWIS, Franklin, The Cleveland Indians. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
©1949. 288 p. 


MASTICS, Al, “History of the Cleveland Yacht Club,” Inland Seas, IV (1948), 
185-194, 238-244. 


PEREJDA, Andrew D., “Sources and Dispersal of Michigan’s Population,” 
Michigan History, XXXII (1948), 355-366. Migration from and to Ohio 
included. 


SCHLEBECKER, John, “Braddock’s Defeat,” Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly, LVIII (1949), 171-184. 


SWOYER, C. H., “Historical Facts about the Ohio State Fair,’ Ohio Bell, 
XXV, No. 8 (August 1948), 3. 


WINKLEPLECK, R. L., “The Story of Johnny Appleseed,” Baltimore and 
Ohio Magazine, XXXIV, No. 10 (October 1948), 10, 60. 


WITTKE, Carl, “Ohioans and the Canadian-American Crisis of 1837-1838,” 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LVIII (1949), 21-34, 


ZASLOW, Morris, “The Frontier Hypothesis in Recent Historiography,” 
Canadian Historical Review, XXIX (1948), 153-167. 























HISTORICAL NEWS 


Historical Societies 


ALLEN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Lima 
James A. MacDonell, President 


The society has recently acquired a Kodagraph film reader, a 
gift from the president, James A. MacDonell. Several old Lima 
newspapers have been microfilmed up to 1912. Current papers 
have been filmed since January 1, 1947. 

During recent months the society has been engaged in a cam- 
paign to collect unpaid pledges for the proposed $175,000 museum. 
A large percentage of the necessary funds are on hand. The bricks 
for the building were purchased and a heating plant constructed 
several years ago on the site donated by the William J. Wemmer 
estate and the late J. W. Van Dyke at the corner of Market and Met- 
calf streets. 


ASSOCIATED DAYTON AND MONTGOMERY COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SOCIETIES, Dayton 
Roy G. Fitzgerald, President 


Recent acquisitions of the society include an autograph list 
of subscribers to stock in the Fireman’s Insurance Company in 
1856, a gift of Andrew S. Iddings, and a group of family relics and 
heirlooms presented by Katherine E. Greer, great-great-granddaugh- 
ter of Col. George Newcom, early Dayton settler. 

The society now has over one thousand members. 


BRECKSVILLE EARLY SETTLERS ASSOCIATION, Brecksville 
Mrs. Eddy Burke Fosnocht, President 


Erwin C. Zepp, director of the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society, and William Stinchcomb, director of the Cleve- 
land Metropolitan Park Board, were guest speakers at the twenty- 
fourth annual meeting of the association in June. 

Present officers are Mrs. Eddy Burke Fosnocht, president; 
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Ernest M. Green and Mrs. Alice Lewis, vice presidents; Mrs. Fos- 
nocht, treasurer; and Mrs. W. S. Lister, secretary. One new trus- 
tee, Raymond Perry, was elected to replace the Rev. J. Chandler 
Adams. 


CRESTLINE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Crestline 
Ernest G. Hesser, President 


The second annual pilgrimage sponsored by the society oc- 
curred on June 19. The points visited were the Firelands Museum 
at Norwalk and the Thomas Edison birthplace at Milan. 


FAIRPORT HARBOR HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Fairport Harbor 
Austin Headland, President 


The marine museum of the society has recently acquired the 
complete telegraph system of the S. G. Hartwell, the gift of A. B. 
Kern. 


FIRELANDS HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Norwalk 
Homer M. Beattie, President 


The president of the society has been working with Wallace B. 
White of Milan in the preparation of a map of the Firelands from 
the original surveys of Maxfield Ludlow and Almon Ruggles from 
notes of the surveys in possession of the society. In his address to 
the annual meeting in June, the president gave some of the results 
of the study, especially concerning the correct location of two or 
possibly three forts named “Fort Sandusky.” The site of the French 
fort of that name was located on the north shore of Sandusky Bay, 
and the British fort of the same name has been definitely estab- 
lished at Venice. Mr. White is writing for publication a history 
of the Firelands based upon primary sources. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Columbus 
Charles A. Jones, President 


The society has secured the services of a full-time curator and 
executive secretary, Daniel F. Prugh, formerly a special writer on 
the Dayton Daily News. Mr. Prugh has temporary offices in the 
Carnegie Library. 
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GATES MILLS HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Gates Mills 
Tinkham Veale, II, Acting President 


The Southwick House, one of the oldest buildings in Gates 
Mills, was recently opened as the home of the Gates Mills Historical 
Society. The house was purchased two years ago by the society 
and moved to its present site at the corner of Epping and Old 


Mill roads. 


The building has been remodeled and will serve as a museum 
for the society, a permanent home for the Gates Mills Public 
Library, and a meeting place for small groups. 


The dedication ceremonies were opened by Tinkham Veale, 
acting president of the society, followed by an invocation by the 
Rev. John Pattie. A talk on the development of the museum was 
given by Vincent K. Smith. Courtney Burton, mayor of Gates 
Mills, presented the society an oil portrait of Halsey Gates, 
founder of the village, and a plaque in honor of the late A. C. 
Ernest was also presented to the museum. Funds for the mainte- 
nance of the museum are provided as a memorial to Charles 
Newpher, former president of the society. 


The officers and directors of the organization are Tinkham 
Veale, II, acting president; Carter Kissel, Crispin Oglebay, F. R. 
Walker, Alfred Mewett, Curtis Williams, and Henry Neuman. 
Carter Kissel and Mrs. John Marston were co-chairmen for the 
dedication program. 


GEAUGA COUNTY HISTORICAL AND MEMORIAL SOCIETY, Burton 
B. J. Shanower, President 


In a recent letter to the members of the society the secretary 
reported an unprecedented growth of interest in the last year in 
the work of the society. Within that period thirty-two schools from 
Geauga and neighboring counties had visited the museum in con- 
nection with their history and reading classwork. More than three 
thousand persons are reported to have visited the museum in the 
past year. 


The officers are B. J. Shanower, president; Ralph Ford, secre- 
tary; and Frank Samuel, treasurer. 
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HAYES MEMORIAL LIBRARY AND MUSEUM, Fremont 
Watt P. Marchman, Director of Research 


During Fremont’s centennial celebration of the town’s change 
of name from Lower Sandusky to Fremont, the Hayes Memorial 
Library and Museum participated in the celebration by placing on 
exhibition many old photographs, maps, documents, newspapers, 
letters, books, and relics illustrating the early history of the com- 
munity and county. The exhibit remained on display for several 
weeks following the celebration and was well attended. 

The director of research served as a member of the scenario 
committee for the historical pageant, “Fremont Cavalcade,” pro- 
duced by the John B. Rogers Co. of Fostoria, with a local cast 
of over six hundred participants. The pageant was held August 1 
through August 5 as a feature of the Centennial Jubilee. 

The Hayes Memorial Library and Museum, Spiegel Grove, 
and the Harrison Military Trail of 1812 were featured by Grace 
Goulder in her “Ohio Scenes and Citizens,” in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, August 14, 1949. This is the last of her two articles on 
Fremont. 

Some of the more important manuscript collections recently 
added to the library’s division of manuscripts include a holograph 
letter of Col. George Croghan, dated February 22, 1814, to Capt. 
Stephen McFarland, Cincinnati, ordering material for a new uni- 
form; several holograph letters of Rutherford B. Hayes; and one 
or more letters written by Mary Clemmer Ames, William W. 
Belknap, James G. Blaine, Edward W. Bok, A. E. Burnside, 
Schuyler Colfax, James M. Comly, Salmon P. Chase, George Wil- 
liam Curtis, James B. McPherson, and John Sherman. Microfilm, 
photostat, and transcription copies of hundreds of letters from 
public depositories and private sources have been added. 

Microfilm copies have been made of the Fremont News- 
Messenger, November 1, 1948—April 30, 1949. 


HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO, Cincinnati 
Virginius C. Hall, Director 

The “Makers of Cincinnati” exhibition presented at the Taft 
Museum by the society was attended by more than six thousand 
persons. © 
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Alfred A. Knopf, publishers, have announced the publication 
in October of a new edition of Frances Trollope’s Domestic Manners 
of the Americans, edited by Donald Smalley. Dr. Smalley, in the 
preparation of his extensive introduction and notes, drew upon the 
resources of the society’s collections. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF NORTHWESTERN OHIO, Toledo 
Randolph C. Downes, Executive Director 


Officers of the society elected at the thirty-first annual meeting 
in June are Richard D. Logan, president; John H. Taylor, vice 
president; Carl B. Spitzer, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. Max Shep- 
herst, librarian; and Randolph C. Downes, executive director. 
Edmund P. Collins, Mark Mennel, Dr. H. W. H. Nelles, the Rev. 
John J. Vogel, and Carl B. Spitzer were elected trustees for the 
term expiring in 1951. 

The officers reported 180 individual members and 70 institu- 
tional members, the acquisition of 56 new volumes by the library, 
and an appropriation from the county commissioners of $4,900 
for the promotion of historical research by the society. 


KNOX COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Mt. Vernon 
Carl L. Van Voorhis, President 


At a reorganization meeting in June, Carl L. Van Voorhis 
was elected president, Elizabeth R. Cochran, vice president, and 
Pauline Riley, secretary-treasurer. 


LISBON HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Lisbon 
George Lafferty, President 


The society was reorganized at a meeting on August 5 when 
George Lafferty was elected president, Miss Bertha Johnson, secre- 
tary, and L. S. Firestone, treasurer. Trustees are Mr. Lafferty, 
Mrs. R. W. Firestone, Helen Ramsey, Seward Harris, C. F. Wright, 
and W. A. Frew. 

The society is completing arrangements for the purchase of the 
old stone house on East Washington Street. Erected in 1805 by 
Christian Smith and used as a tavern, the building is one of the 
oldest stone houses in the state. It will be restored and maintained 
by the society as a museum. 
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LOGAN COUNTY ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Bellefontaine 
Herman C. Marmon, President 


A caravan of members of the society placed markers at five 
historic sites on July 17. The sites marked are the point where 
the Greene Ville Treaty line enters and the point where it leaves 
Logan County, the Cherokee town site, and Nancy Steward section, 
and the Curry Blockhouse near Old Town. The marker committee 
is composed of O. K. Reames, Raymond LeVan, and Paul Watkins. 


LORAIN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Elyria 
Mrs. James B. Thomas, President 


The June meeting of the society was devoted to a history of 
Columbia, with a display of antiques and mementos of the early 
families of that vicinity, and a trek to the historic sites in the 
township. Places of interest noted included the site of Hoadley’s 
Mill, Copopa, and the Akin homestead. Mrs. Malcolm McClellan 
was in charge of the arrangements and led the tour. About sixty 
persons attended. 


OHIO HISTORY DAY ASSOCIATION, Circleville 
Lloyd Jones, President 


Dr. Lloyd Jones, son of Dr. and Mrs. Howard Jones, founders 
of the association, was elected president at the June meeting of 
the group. 

The annual history day celebration at the Logan Elm will be 
held as usual on the first Sunday in October. 


SHAKER HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Cleveland 
Mrs. Harry D. Piercy, Secretary 


Members of the society are engaged in producing Shaker dolls 
and in collecting Shaker furniture, tools, utensils, and other 
material. Dr. and Mrs. H. D. Piercy have prepared a series of 
small model settings of the North Union Shaker community. 

Two publications on Shaker history have recently been pub- 
lished: Our Shaker Heritage, a pamphlet by the Rev. John Schott, 
and Sylvia the Shaker Maid, the true story of a North Union girl, 
a booklet by Caroline Piercy. 
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SHELBY COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Sidney 
E. J. Griffis, President 


New officers of the society are E. J. Griffis, president, and George 
Harshbarger, secretary. 

In addition to other projects, the organization is working for 
the preservation of an old covered bridge spanning the Great Miami 
River six miles south of Sidney. 


STARK COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Canton 
Paul B. Belden, President 


Work has been resumed in copying inscriptions on old tomb- 
stones in cemeteries in Stark County. Last summer 6,400 names 
were copied in 27 cemeteries and thus far this summer more than 
4,500 names have been transcribed. 


Volume I of the Stark County Story, printed by the Stoneman 
Press, Columbus, has been published by the society. It contains the 
first seventy-six scripts given by E. T. Heald over WHBC on the 
Good Neighbor Hour, Sundays, from May 1947 through November 
1948, describing the cities, towns, and villages of Stark County. It 
has 672 pages and 220 maps and illustrations. 


SUMMIT COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Akron 
Carl H. Pockrandt, President 


The last issue of the society’s bulletin contained an article 
on “The Hunters,” members of secret lodges of “Patriots” in the 
United States who aided the Canadian Rebellion of 1837-38. Akron 
and Summit County played an important part in this episode. 


TRUMBULL COUNTY HISTORICAL sociETy, Warren 
James J. Tyler, President 


Officers of the society elected at a meeting of the trustees on 
July 26 are James J. Tyler, president; Elizabeth J. Hauser, vice 
president; Lloyd A. Mines, secretary; Mrs. Frank W. Chapman, 
treasurer. The trustees are Norman W. Adams, Hon. George H. 
Birrell, Mrs. Frank W. Chapman, Royal B. Dobbins, Elizabeth J. 
Hauser, Raymond E. Hughes, Harold H. Hunter, William B. Kil- 
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patrick, Elizabeth C. Lumbard, Lloyd A. Mines, Mrs. B. D. Lisby, 
Hon. Harold C. Smith, Phebe T. Sutliff, Carl F. Thomas, James J. 
Tyler, and Mrs. Roscoe S. Winnagle. 

The society is custodian of the Edwards-Webb House, the 
home of John Stark Edwards built in 1807. Edwards, a grandson 
of the famous Jonathan Edwards, was the first resident lawyer in 
the Western Reserve. The house later came into possession of 
Thomas D. Webb, who established the first newspaper in the 
Reserve, the Trump of Fame. 

Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser, vice president, has recently published 
a series of ten stories on early Warren in the Warren Tribune 
Chronicle. Norman W. Adams, a trustee, gave a radio talk recently 
on WRRR on the early history of the Western Reserve. 


UNION COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Marysville 
Mrs. Matthew Kennedy, Temporary Chairman 


Several planning meetings for a permanent organization have 
been held, and at a meeting on July 17 it was decided to incor- 
porate the society and to hold a membership drive. Plans were 
made for a booth at the Union County Fair in Marysville in charge 
of Elizabeth Bonham, temporary publicity chairman, to acquaint 
citizens of the county with the work of the new society. 


WELLSVILLE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Wellsville 
Edgar Davidson, President 


The society has recently acquired a number of programs of 
early events in Wellsville, gifts of Mrs. Eddie Hurst Moser, of 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania, and a picture of Dr. William Cloud, 
the physician of General John Hunt Morgan. The picture, together 
with a sword presented by General Morgan to the proprietor of 
the Whitacre House, has been loaned to the state historical society 
for display in connection with the “Once Upon a Time in Ohio” 
broadcast on October 4, titled “General Morgan at Wellsville.” 
The sword is the property of Mrs. Frances Whitacre Morton of 
Wellsville. 

The July meeting of the society took the form of a historical 
pilgrimage tracing the flight of General Morgan from Bergholz to 
West Point where he surrendered. 
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WESTERN RESERVE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Cleveland 
Russell H. Anderson, Director 


Among the manuscript additions are two Jackson letters of 
interest. One is from Andrew Jackson, and the other, of greater 
importance, is from his wife Rachel. Both were written to Mrs. 
Katherine Duane Morgan, daughter of William Duane of Phila- 
delphia. A file of the Collinwood Citizen has been added to the 
newspaper collection. The D. Z. Norton collection of Napoleana 
has been enriched by three documents: one a broadside signed by 
Bonaparte as first consul; another the signature of Lucien Bona- 
parte; and the third a letter from a sister, Elise. 


A collection of some seventy books on the history of the 
Moravians has been received. 


The library is instituting a series of manuscript seminars 
planned to acquaint those interested with the research collections 
of the society. At each meeting, to be held monthly beginning in 
October, a unit of the manuscript collection will be selected for 
study. Some account will be given of the provenance of the unit, 
the circumstances of its collection, and an analysis of its scope 
and bulk, with examples. As far as feasible opportunity will be 
given to examine the manuscripts. 


Among recent special exhibits have been “Miss Liberty”; 
dolls and nursery rhymes; “I remember that . . .”; “What is home 
without a baby”; and lustre ware and rare jugs. The museum has 
furnished to Halle Brothers an extensive exhibit of costumes and 
accessories for display on the occasion of the extension of their 
store. The library supplied the Western Reserve University Law 
School with an exhibit of manuscripts illustrating legal procedures. 


The museum has received a marble bust of a prominent Cleve- 
lander, Sherlock J. Andrews (1801-80). The case lighting the 
Napoleon and Washington rooms has been greatly improved and 
several rooms have been redecorated. The society has received 
from the estate of Mrs. S. Prentiss Baldwin a number of items, 
including books, furniture, paintings, lustre ware, and historical 
Staffordshire paper weights. 

Russell H. Anderson, director of the society, gave a radio talk 
over WTAM recently on examples of art in the society’s library. 
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WOMEN’S CENTENNIAL ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON COUNTY, 
Marietta 
Etta C. Collins, President 


The present officers of the association are Etta D. Collins, presi- 
dent, Mrs. Frank K. Schafer, vice president, Lucy Cole Flemming, 
recording secretary, and Mrs. Wirt N. Kellar, treasurer. 

The association maintains a display section in the Campus 
Martius Museum. 


About Historians 


John F. Cady, formerly head of the department of history 
and dean of the college of liberal arts at Franklin College, and 
recently chief of the Research and Intelligence Branch for South 
Asia of the Department of State, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of history at Ohio University. 


The departments of history and government have announced 
the third annual awards competition for excellence in Ohio history, 
Ohio government, and citizenship for high school students of the 
state. Last year 2,350 students took the preliminary examination 
and 88 won the two-day trip to the campus as guests of the uni- 
versity. The preliminary, objective examinations this year will be 
held on October 14. The student receiving the highest grade in 
each county, plus the ten students scoring next highest in the state 
at large, will be eligible for the two-day trip to the university where 
the final essay examination will be held on November 11. Ten 
cash prizes ranging from $10 to $100 will again be offered. The 
purpose of the awards is to stimulate a greater interest of young 
people in Ohio’s history and cultural heritage. The State Depart- 
ment of Education of Ohio and the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society are cooperating in this project. 

Carl G. Gustavson was visiting lecturer in the summer school 
at Emory University. 

Frederick D. Kershner, Jr., presented a paper at the annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, entitled, “Indianapolis, From Country Town to 
Industrial City: the Urban Pattern in Indianapolis.” 

Albert T. Volwiler’s article, “Clio, the Voice of the People,” 
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was published in the /ndiana Magazine of History, XLV (March 
1949), 1-13. A 25,000-word article on the history of the United 
States has been written by him for Collier’s new encyclopedia. 





A. L. Davis of the department of English of Western Reserve 
University is engaged in research in cooperation with Raven I. 
McDavid of the University of Illinois on a linguistic atlas of the 
United States and Canada to be published under the auspices of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. The work in Ohio is 
sponsored by the graduate school of Western University and the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 

Recent publications of Carl Wittke, dean of the graduate 
school, are “Immigration Policy Prior to World War I,” in the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, 
March 1949; “Mr. Justice Clarke—A Supreme Court Judge in 
Retirement,” in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June 
1949; and “Mr. Justice Clarke in Retirement,” in the Western Re- 
serve Law Review, June 1949. 





Howard Robinson, head of the history department and acting 
dean of the college of arts and sciences at Oberlin College, will 
be on leave of absence for the coming academic year. He will 
spend the year in Great Britain. 

Robert S. Fletcher will return to the department after a year’s 
leave of absence. 

Charles Cremeans, formerly of Williams College, has been 
appointed associate professor of history, and William Orr will 
replace Harvey Goldberg as instructor. 





Three additions have been made to the staff of the history 
department of Case Institute of Technology: Thomas E. Baker, 
assistant professor; and Herbert W. Dowd and Stanley P. Wasson, 
instructors. 

William F. Zornow has published this year the following 
articles: “Indiana and the Election of 1864,” Indiana Magazine of 
History, March 1949; “The Judicial Modifications of the Maryland 
Black Code in the District of Columbia,” Maryland Historical Mag- 
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azine, March 1949; “Bellamy Nationalism in Ohio,” Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, April 1949; “Lincoln’s 
Influence in the Election of 1864,” Lincoln Herald, June 1949; 
and “Treason as a Campaign Issue in the Re-election of Lincoln,” 
Abraham Lincoln Quarterly, June 1949. 





Two new professors have been appointed in the department 
of history at Xavier University, Robert W. Reichert in the field of 
modern European history, and William M. Canning in United 
States history. 





Lowell Ragatz, a member of the faculty of George Washington 
University since 1924, has been appointed chairman of the depart- 
ment of history at Ohio State University. Dr. Ragatz holds his 
Ph.D. degree from the University of Wisconsin. He is a recog- 
nized authority in the field of Caribbean history and British 
colonial policy, having received the Justin Winsor prize of the 
American Historical Association for his work on The Fall of the 
Planter Class in the British Caribbean, published in 1928. Dr. 
Ragatz assumes his new post on October 1. 


Robert H. Bremner, instructor in the department of history, 
has contributed a series of four articles to the American Journal 
of Economics and Sociology on the civic reform in Ohio. The first, 
“The Civic Revival in Ohio,” appeared in October 1948; “The Civic 
Revival in Ohio—Samuel M. Jones—The Man Without a Party,” 
in January 1949; “The Civic Revival in Ohio—Reformed Business 
Man: Tom L. Johnson,” in April; and “The Civic Revival in Ohio 
—Honest Man’s Story: Frederic C. Howe,” in the July issue. 

Charles Morley, assistant professor of history, has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence to lecture in Russian history at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Harlan H. Hatcher, vice president of the university, is the 
author of The Western Reserve: The Story of New Connecticut in 
Ohio, published recently by Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

Harold J. Grimm, professor of history, has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Society for Reformation Research. He re- 
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cently published an article on “Lorenzo Valla’s Christianity,” in 
Church History, XVIII (1949), 75-88. 





Louis Filler, teacher of courses in American civilization and 
American literature at Antioch College and also book review editor 
of the Antioch Review, published an article in the Spring 1949 issue 
of the Review, “Tenets of Scientific Skepticism,” and contributed one 
on “Edward Bellamy and the Spiritual Unrest” to the American 
Journal of Economics and Sociology. A new edition of his Cru- 
saders for American Liberalism (1939) is scheduled for winter 
publication by the Antioch Press. Dr. Filler read a paper, “East 
and West: Liberalism in Late Nineteenth Century America,” at the 
April meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 





Hilmar G. Grimm, chairman of the department of history at 
Capital University, announces the appointment of Edward F. Blount 
to the department. 





Wilfred E. Binkley, chairman of the department of history 


and political science at Ohio Northern University, gave two grad- 
uate courses this (his third successive) summer at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He will be visiting professor of political 
science at Oxford University, England, for the academic year, 
1949-50. An article by Dr. Binkley, “The Relation of President 
and Congress,” appeared in the winter issue of Parliamentary 
Affairs, an English quarterly. He has also published recently with 
Malcolm C. Moos of Johns Hopkins University A Grammar of 
American Politics. 





William Canning has resigned as instructor in history at the 
University of Dayton. Bro. Richard A. Liebler has been appointed 
to fill the vacancy and will divide his teaching duties between the 
departments of history and political science. Wilfred J. Steiner has 
been appointed acting head of the department. 





Randolph C. Downes has been promoted to full professor of 
history at the University of Toledo. 

Duane D. Smith was visiting professor at West Virginia Uni- 
versity during the past summer. 
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Joseph Benson Foraker, An Uncompromising Republican. By 
Everett Walters. (Ohio Governors Series, 1. Columbus, Ohio History 
Press, Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society, 1948. xiii 
-+ 315p., illustrations, bibliography, and index. $3.50.) 


Ohio during the closing decades of the turbulent nineteenth 
century was in many ways the hub of national politics. The state 
had produced a simply amazing number of legislative giants and 
private individuals who knew how to stand quietly in shadows and 
pull strings. Among Ohio’s important leaders were Rutherford B. 
Hayes, Mark Hanna, John Sherman, and Joseph Benson Foraker. 
All, regardless of what may be thought concerning their philosophy 
or ethics, profoundly influenced both the state and national scenes. 

Until Mr. Walters published his solid study of Foraker, no 
really extended or detailed biography of this Cincinnati lawyer 
who fought his way to the governorship and on to the United 
States Senate and who more than once came close to securing the 
presidential nomination, had been written. Mr. Walters’ book, 
fittingly enough, marks the first volume in a series to be devoted 
to the lives of Buckeye governors. 

Foraker, as the author of this biography makes perfectly 
clear, was a most conservative Republican. Indeed he was so 
reactionary that he had the utmost difficulty in keeping his peace 
with other members of his party, who, conservative as they were, 
seemed relatively liberal when compared with Foraker. In inter- 
national affairs Senator Foraker was an unqualified imperialist, 
not only urging United States intervention in Cuban affairs in 
1898, but also calling for the retention of important economic 
areas. “As a matter of simple business policy,” he said, “we owe 
it to ourselves to retain the whole of the Philippines and Porto 
Rico.” 

After the Spanish-American War was over and the Treaty of 
Paris concluded, Foraker was instrumental in the formation of a 
government for the island of Puerto Rico. This, Mr. Walters 
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writes, was “the most important of his senatorial services.” Then 
Foraker’s biographer goes on to describe the work of the Ohioan 
as an administration senator, tells of his differences with Roosevelt, 
and explains in detail the Brownsville Affair, a tempest in a teapot 
when it originated, but one which soon assumed major significance 
and resulted in Foraker’s losing his chance for the presidency in 
1908. A little later came the dramatic publication of the Standard 
Oil Letters, which as Walters points out, impressed upon the mind 
of the American people that Foraker was at one and the same time 
serving two masters—the United States Senate and the Standard 
Oil Company. Foraker’s career as a public servant was at an end 
and he retired to the practice of law. 

In a very real sense this story of a life, compiled from personal 
papers and other primary sources, is a political tragedy. But it 
cannot be doubted that Foraker reflected the sentiments of a large 
portion of the people of Ohio and of the nation. Had he been a 
little smaller, a trifle more constricted in his thinking, Foraker 
would have been insignificant; had he been able to be a little more 


liberal, he might easily have been distinguished. Actually, he fell 
pathetically between the limbo of mediocrity and the heaven of 
success. Mr. Walters’ fair and objective volume recognizes this. 
The book is a real contribution to the story of Ohio political life 
and is a competent introduction to the other volumes which are to 
come in the series devoted to the state’s political leaders. 


Puiuipe D. JorpANn 
University of Minnesota 





Old Cahokia, A Narrative and Documents Illustrating the 
First Century of Its History. Edited by John Francis McDermott 
and others. (St. Louis, St. Louis Historical Documents Foundation, 
1949, ix + 355p. Paper, $3.00; cloth $4.50.) 


Cahokia, Illinois, marked its 250th anniversary this year, 
reminding us that it is the oldest settlement on the Mississippi 
River. Founded as the Mission of the Holy Family in 1699, it 
has had continuous and independent existence down to its recent 
fate as a suburb of East St. Louis. A group in St. Louis grasped 
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the opportunity of the bisesquicentennial to tell the story of Old 
Cahokia and buttress it with numerous documents. With the help 
of the Joseph Desloge Fund, of which this is the first publication, a 
volume of entertaining and sound scholarship has been produced. 
It is a cooperative work of narrative and documents. Pro- 
fessor McDermott was general editor and also wrote an introductory 
essay of fifty-four pages on the founding and growth of Cahokia. 
Father Joseph P. Donnelley has edited a dozen documents related 
to the mission, which was authorized by the Seminary of Quebec 
and disputed by the Jesuits. He also has contributed two other 
chapters of burial records and the correspondence of Dom Urban 
Guillet to Bishop Plessis over an abortive attempt to maintain a 
Trappist monastery near Cahokia, 1809-12. Rose Josephine Boylan 
has edited two dozen legal documents to illustrate life in the settle- 
ment. Besides the endless confusion over land titles, certain cus- 
toms are revealed by the marriage contracts, wills, and lawsuits, 
while the appraisals of property indicate the surprising possessions 
of the French. The details and risks of the fur trade are recalled 
by Charles Gratiot’s letters of 1778-79, edited by Brenda R. 
Gieseker. Capt. Joseph Bowman ruled Cahokia for George Rogers 
Clark; his accounts and letters, edited by Charles van Ravensway, 
show the conflict between military authority and civilian desires. 
Finally, Irving Dilliard has offered transcripts of two court de- 
cisions in Illinois that throw light on the older social customs 
in Cahokia. All the documents have been carefully annotated, and 
each group is preceded by a brief introduction. The book is illus- 
trated with five maps and six pictures; it ends with a fine index. 
At best it is difficult to reconstruct French life in the interior 
of North America. Documents are not common; neither are 
diaries, travelers’ accounts, or newspapers. Quebec and Montreal 
are less mysterious, but a further difficulty besides sources is that 
Americans tend to focus their attention on the English colonies. 
The history of Detroit, Vincennes, the Illinois settlements, and St. 
Louis is considered popularly to begin after they passed into Eng- 
lish hands. Yet in this interior the French developed an economy 
and community life that the later American immigrants did not 
achieve in this region until years after United States possession. 
These documents make clear that Cahokia was no God-forsaken out- 
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post of lonely men, but a self-contained community of families 
with farms, stores, slaves, and a church. For one thing, the French 
did not fight the wilderness or the Indians; instead they used them, 
although in such an adjustment it may be argued that French cul- 
ture suffered rather than prevailed unsullied. 

Even as late as 1830, tourist James Stuart reported that the 
people “still speak the French language. They lead an indolent 
life in this fine climate. They can support themselves by working 
two or three days in the week. They dance and fiddle the rest 
of it.” 

What more did he want, pray tell? New Harmony never 
achieved that! And what do you mean, Stuart Chase, that an 
economy of abundance lies ahead of us? 


Howarp H. PeckHam 
Indiana Historical Bureau 





The War of 1812. By Francis F. Beirne. (New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1949. 410p. $5.00.) 


Francis F. Beirne, associate editor of the Baltimore Sun, writes - 
of the War of 1812 in a sprightly style likely to revive the interest 
of Americans in that too-often-forgotten conflict. He is not writing 
for an audience of academicians, and the professional historian will 
find no new material nor any new insights. The author candidly 
states that his two chief sources are Henry Adams’ History of the 
Administrations of Thomas Jefferson and James Madison and 
Benson J. Lossing’s Field Book, the latter a secondary account writ- 
ten more from the point of view an antiquarian than an historian. 
Apparently previously unacquainted with the many anomalies of 
the conflict and many of the facts of the struggle now common 
stock in American history survey courses, the author approaches 
his material with an unsophisticated enthusiasm kindled by what to 
him were new and exciting discoveries. 

The military and naval aspects of the war furnish the main 
theme. Only ninety-five pages are devoted to the events leading 
up to the war and one brief chapter to the making of the peace. 
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There is no attempt to deal with the economic or social develop- 
ments of the period. 

In writing of the military and naval battles, Beirne excels in 
giving clear and concise pictures of the personalities involved, the 
relative strength of the combatants, the particular problems faced, 
and the strategy employed by the respective commanders. The 
author, having mastered the details of every engagement, does an 
exceptional job of giving the reader a clear picture. He is 
cautious in his criticism of the military leaders, and even General 
William Hull receives sympathetic treatment, although there is no 
attempt to cover up the tragic inadequacies of the military leaders. 

In his preface and in his conclusion Beirne seeks to justify 
his writing on the War of 1812 by pointing out certain lessons to 
be learned. These pages detract from an otherwise straightforward 
account. Beirne sees in the experience of 1812 the futility of 
American faith in neutrality when a general European war breaks 
out. The American people, according to the author, have repeatedly 
deluded themselves into believing that there was nothing that they 
wanted and that therefore they could stay out of the struggle. In 
the year 1812 they did want trade with Europe, although they 
assumed that they wanted nothing, and therefore became involved 
in war; but having deluded themselves they were wholly unprepared 
for the hostilities. In the two more recent wars the allies staved 
off the enemy until the United States could prepare. “In the case 
of the War of 1812,” writes Beirne, “we had time to prepare but 
we made no use of it. As a result the war was waged at our fire- 
sides and we knew the terror and distress of invasion.” Beirne, in 
his conclusions, assumes that we went to war in 1812 in order to 
protect our trade, a thesis often refuted and one which the author 
does not support in the earlier part of the book when writing on 
the causes of the war. 

While the facts of the present world situation argue for a 
policy of preparedness, the arguments based on the experiences of 
the United States in the War of 1812 are not very convincing. One 
could as readily contend that the war was brought on by expansion- 
ists, that it settled none of the issues outstanding between the two 
antagonists, and that it was an unnecessary and futile struggle. 

Nevertheless, Beirne has written an excellent popular history 
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which is free from error, does not falsify facts for the sake of 
arousing interest, and has an admirable tone of restraint in passing 
judgment upon the past. 

PauL A. Varc 

Ohio State University 





The University of Wisconsin, A History, 1848-1925. By Merle 
Curti and Vernon Carstensen. (Madison University of Wisconsin 
Press, 2 vols., 1949. Vol. I, xx + 739p.; Vol. II, XII + 668p.; 
illustrations, bibliographical essay, and index. $10.00; separate 
vols., $6.00.) 


In the ranks of American higher educational institutions, the 
University of Wisconsin has long held top honors. Everyone inter- 
ested in education is familiar with the extensive roll of its distin- 
guished faculty members and its service to the state and nation. 
To name but a few of its teachers and scholars will recall the 
university's astonishing breadth of interest: Richard T. Ely in 
economics, Max Otto in philosophy, John R. Commons in labor 
history, Frederic A. Ogg in political science, Grant Showerman in 
classics, Willard G. Bleyer in journalism, Stephen Babcock in dairy 
technology, Charles Slichter in mathematics, Harry Steenbock in 
dairy research, and, of course, such famed historians as Frederick 
Jackson Turner, William L. Westermann, Carl Russell Fish, and 
Frederick L. Paxson. In addition to pioneering in research at a 
state university, Wisconsin, under such renowned presidents as 
John Bascom, Charles R. Van Hise, and Edward A. Birge, has 
prepared thousands of students for life work and intelligent citizen- 
ship and has rendered outstanding “service to the State” politically 
and economically. 


In their centennial history Professors Curti and Carstensen, 
aided by a corps of researchers, have presented seventy-seven years 
of the university’s history in overwhelming length. Indeed so 
voluminous is their history that the reader fails to grasp the story 
of this great university’s founding and development. Mere length 
need not per se militate against a history, yet in these 1,327 pages 
length, in this reader’s opinion, precludes a clear understanding of 
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the university’s growth. For example, John Bascom, philosopher, 
psychologist, political economist, prohibitionist, advocate of wom- 
un’s suffrage, is widely separated from John Bascom, president. 
Two chapters are devoted to this stout leader, but the story and 
significance of his administration are lost. Similarly, the career 
of President Van Hise, Wisconsin’s remarkable president from 
1903 to 1918, is not accorded the unity which would have resulted 
from a briefer more compact treatment. 

Those who possess sufficient perseverance to complete these 
volumes may well question what segment of the population Pro- 
fessors Curti and Carstensen had in mind when designing this 
monumental history. Certainly few “old grads” will plow through 
these rather colorless pages, or will many others muster enough 
interest to read more than a few chapters. Unquestionably only 
a relatively few people interested in higher education will read 
this history. A shorter, more compactly, more brightly written 
account would have found a wider audience among alumni, academic 
groups, and even general readers. 

For the specialist interested in the history of higher education, 
these volumes bountifully illustrate the problems surrounding the 
founding and growth of a state university. At the very outset 
arose the question of the character of the university, i.e., should 
it teach only the classical subjects, should it provide practical 
courses for farmers, mechanics, etc., and should it also include 
law, medicine, theology, and teaching. All too soon began the 
interference of the board of regents, many members of which be- 
lieved in the board’s right to prescribe curricula, set administrative 
policies, and maintain discipline. These men, it should be noted, 
would have served better had they given more careful consideration 
to the choice of president and then placed full authority in him 
and the faculty. Similarly, the university felt strong pressures 
from numerous sources: the legislature, the state educational sys- 
tem, the smaller denominational colleges, and from sectional 
groups. Yet despite these handicaps and a legislature perennially 
reluctant to grant sufficient funds, Wisconsin forged ahead to 
world-wide reputation chiefly through the effort of her great leaders. 
Other state universities have not been so fortunate. 

The University of Wisconsin Press is to be warmly congratu- 
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lated for the beautiful format, typography, binding, editing, and 
painstaking scholarship of this history. It is an artistic triumph. 
All publishers should examine these volumes as examples of su- 
perb bookmaking. The authors likewise may be complimented on 
their exacting research into all phases of the university’s history. 


EveRETT WALTERS 
Ohio State University 





The Army Air Forces in World War II. Edited by Wesley F. 
Craven and James L. Cate. Vol. I, Plans and Early Operations, 
January 1939 to August 1942. (Chicago, University of Chicago, 
Press, 1948. xxxi + 788p., foreword, illustrations, maps and 
charts, appendixes, glossary, and index. $5.00.) Vol. II, Ewrope— 
Torch to Pointblank, August 1942 to December 1943. (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1949. xxi + 897p., foreword, illus- 
trations, maps and charts, appendix, glossary, and index. $6.00.) 


According to the present plan the story of the army air forces 
in the last war will be completed in seven volumes. It is the inten- 
tion of the editors to make it a comprehensive report “for the 
people to whom that air arm belongs,” without any glossing over 
of “the mistakes and wasteful sacrifices.” 

From the viewpoint of this avowed purpose there can be 
little criticism of the first two volumes. The tragic confusion at 
Clark Field in the Philippines during the first Japanese attacks, 
the mishaps of the paratroops over Sicily, and the tremendous 
losses of men and bombers in daylight raids over Germany are 
told without apologetics. Also, in matters still under dispute the 
writers give all sides and all evidence a chance to speak before 
advancing their opinion as to the most probable answer. In some 
cases, for example, the events of December 8 and 9, 1941, in the 
Philippines, no last word is possible from the available sources 
even though the historical office of the air force has used every 
means at its command to set the record straight. 

These first two volumes are based chiefly upon the official 
documents of the air force and the field reports of historical officers 
attached to the different war theaters and air commands. There- 
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fore the story is told from a one-sided view and is not definitive 
in a large sense. Fortunately the German air force documents 
were available for a hasty survey before the second volume went 
to press and some of their disclosures are used to correct the 
American records. 

This use of enemy sources to compare American claims with 
actual German losses provides one of the most interesting sections 
in Volume II. The purpose of daylight raids was not only to 
cripple German industry but also to destroy the German air force. 
American claims of enemy planes destroyed were from the first 
considered high and were trimmed down before being released in 
communiques. It was obvious that the German air force could not 
survive such losses for very long. The corrected record tells a 
vastly different story. For instance, on October 9 and 10, 1943, 
American bombers claimed 122 and 204 German fighters destroyed, 
with a loss of only 28 and 30 bombers. Now it is known that the 
Germans lost only 14 planes on October 9 and 22 the following 
day. Thus American figures, considered conservative, were ten 
times too high—in fact, the Germans were only losing one fighter 
for every bomber. Much the same situation prevailed in regard to 
the estimated damage to German industry. Allied bombing did not 
disrupt German production to the extent supposed. Furthermore, 
the decision not to make the electric plants a priority target was a 
bad mistake as three-fourths of German industry was dependent 
upon this source of power. 

The organization of this vast and complex subject deserves 
special commendation. The editors have avoided a strict chrono- 
logical account, although the story of the different theaters, com- 
mand decisions, maintenance operations, and home front activities 
are fitted within the larger framework of the time element. Volume 
I deals with the air forces during the first months of defeat, small 
scale operations, and frenzied preparations, and its locale is prin- 
cipally the home front and the Pacific war. Volume II is devoted 
to European operations and is conveniently divided into North 
African and Italian operations and the bomber offensive based in 
England. It is planned to continue and conclude the European 
air war in Volume III, with the following two volumes being de- 
voted to the air offensive against Japan. Volume VI will deal with 
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the home front, while the last one will include an account of the 
air transport command and other related air branches. 

The editors are also to be congratulated on the even and con- 
sistently good writing of the contributing authors. The stylistic 
differences so apparent and distracting in most joint authorship 
enterprises are not present, and the editors have maintained a care- 
ful balance between the heroic exploits of individuals and the larger 
story of the group to which these aviators belong. 

The maps and charts and excellent illustrations add color as 
well as value to the text, while the glossary is a necessity as 
«bbreviations are used copiously for reasons of space economy. The 
long forewords are employed to acquaint the reader with the plan 
of the work and the problems of collecting the information; it is 
to be hoped that the editors will continue this practice in the 
succeeding volumes. 

It would be a shame if an economy-minded congress should 
halt publication of the history. Not only will the completed account 
prove profitable to the military historians and air force personnel, 
but the average citizen interested in aviation will find it a well-told, 
comprehensive record of the greatest air armada of all time. 


Howarp D. KraMer 
Cleveland College, Western Reserve 
University 





A Bibliography of William Dean Howells. By William A. 
Gibson and George Arms. (New York, New York Public Library, 
1948. 182p., illustrations and index. Paper, $2.25.) 


This bibliography by William A. Gibson of Williams College 
and George Arms of the University of New Mexico contains a list 
of about 200 books wholly or in part by Howells and about 1,200 
periodical pieces published over a period of sixty-eight years. The 
compilers have attempted to include everything which could be 
attributed certainly to Howells except first editions published in 
England and on the continent and reprinted works which do not 
carry any revisions of the original text by the author. 

The bibliography includes a check list of works and partial 
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works; a check list of periodicals, newspapers, and “departments,” 
with dates of Howells materials; collations of works and partial 
works; and a list of critical writings selected on the basis of intrin- 
sic importance, the authority of the writer, and representativeness. 
There is also a twelve-page index. 


The collations are in the most approved bibliographical style, 
are apparently exact and consistent; the attributions are made with 
great care; and, judging from the scope of the compilers’ research, 
the list is complete within the limits set. The compilers are to be 
congratulated on a scholarly bibliography of an important Ameri- 
can author. 

S. Winirrep SMITH 
Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society 
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Bainbridge, Adeline, secretary, Historical 
Society of Mount Pleasant, 223. 

Baker, , Perkins, Erie Co., O., 139. 

Baker, Calvin L. [text has E. A. Baker], 
ae commissioner of mental hygiene, 


Baker, Mrs. Harry D., officer, 
County Historical Society, 110 
Baker, Herbert M., trustee, F - eee 
County Historical Society, 
Baker, John W., Wercrn 
dairy, 1838, published, 109. 
Baker, Newton D., and gal Witt, 366, 
367, 369, 370, 373, 
Baker, Thomas E., cident assistant pro- 
fessor of history at Case —— 473. 
ald, F. Clever, Detroit’s First American 
Decade, 1796-1805 — of Mich- 
igan Publications, istory and Political 
XVI), rev. by E. H. 


Rose- 
boom, 240 242. 


Licking 


Travels,” 
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Balers, hay, early ty 
use of, prior to 186 9. 

Ballots, preferential, aan in Cleveland, 
1915, 374. 
almert, Frank C., sm Scioto County 
Historical Socie 

Banks, Nathaniel P., 64. 

Banks, Cardington, O., established by 
Beatty brothers, 122; Citizen’s Alliance, 
Cleveland, advocated abolition, 153; 
nationalization of , 165n. 

Bannerstone Complex, 438, 439n. 

Bannerstones, from Raisch-Smith site de- 

433, 440. 

Baptist Church, Conneaut, O., collection 
taken for Canadian martyrs in, 27. 

Barley, seed labeled German, 54; vitality 
of gm - fraudulent schemes for 
selling, 61. 

Barnaby, Queenie, trustee, Alliance His- 
torical Society, 219. 
Barnhill’s Corn Planters, 

1852, 14. 
Bamey, Hiram, supported Chase in 1860, 


"es “ot in Ohio, 18; 
? 


number sold, 


Barnum, Phineas T., reception in Ohio, 


Barrels, manufactured by Worthington, 74. 
Bars, subrectangular, 436, 437, 438n; 
from Raisch-Smith site described, 433. 
Bateman, J. Fremont, state commissioner 

of mental hygiene, 387. 

Bates, Edward, s Chee, for vice presi- 
dent by John Greiner, 247; Greiner's 
appraisal of, 251; in campaign of 1860, 
253, 258, 273. 

Baum, Martin, 
Bazaar, 47. 
Baum, Thelma, officer, Wellsville Histori- 

cal Society, 357. 

Bazaar, Cincinnati, see Trollope’s Bazaar. 

Beads, Indian, 437 

Beans, fraudulent schemes for selling. 61. 

Beattie, Homer M., ——— Firelands 
Historical Society, 351, 

Beatty, Caroline Tupper [Catriel, 
146, 392, 394, 395 

Beatty, Ellen tNeliicl, 141n, 146. 

Beatty, Hobart, 141n, 146, 401, 420. 

Reatty, Tames, father of John Beatty, 121. 

Beatty, Jane Stockman [Jennie], 141n, 
146, 392, 394. 

Beatty, John. Ist. grandfather of John 
Beattv. 119, 120-121. 

Bettv. 


home near Trollope’s 


141n, 


7, portrait, facing 119; 
iary of John Beatty, Tanuarv- 
June 1884,” Part I, 119-151, Part iI. 
390-427: published An Answer to 
Coin’s Financial School, 126; Citizen 
Soldier, comment on, 426. 
Beattv. John, 3d. son of John Beatty. 
141n. 146. 391, 392, 399, 401. 
Reattv. Mrs. Tohn, 2d. 146. 391, 418. 
Beatty, Lucy Tupper, 141n. 146. 
Beatty, William, brother of John Beatty, 
121, 122, 141. 
Beatty, William Garey 
Beatty, Pe 145, 1 
—— M. L. de, French captain at 
socks defeat, 174, 177. 
mg Ralph, Citizen's 
Cleveland, organized by, 1 


bm of John 


Alliance, 
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Beaver and Sandy Canal, address on, 228. 
Bedinger, Henry, Worthington agent for, 


Beecher, Henry Ward, humiliation of, in 
Ohio, 94-100; quoted, 396. 

Beef, exported by Worthington, 73. 

Beemer, F. B., quoted, 373. 

Beightler, Robert S., addressed Ohio 
Academy of History session, 332. 

—— tw F., The War of 1812, rev. 
A A. Varg, 479-481. 

Belden, Paul B., president, County 
Historical Society, 226, 356, 469. 

Belknap, William W., letter of, acquired 
by Hayes Memorial, 466. 

Bell, H. K., officer, Hudson Library and 
Historical Society, 354. 

Bell, Horace, uncle of John Beatty, 394. 

Bell, Aultman, Co., mower manu- 
facturers 16. 

Bellamy, Edward, spokesman, native pro- 
gressive movement, 152; and Nationalist 
clubs, 152-156, 158, 160, 163, 165, 167, 
169; cited, 153; and reform, 3 

“Bellamy Nationalism in Ohio 1891 to 
1896,” by William F. Zornow, 152-170. 

Belle O’ Becket’s Lane, The, novel by 
John ae 129; notice and comment 
on, 

Belmont Co., O., 408n; memorial to U. S. 
Senate from, on Caroline affair, 29. 
Belvidere, steamboat, Trollope family 

aboard, 35; Frances Wright aboard, 36. 

Bemis, E. W., Cleveland civic leader, 367. 

se. Leroy Ju, eee Greenfield His- 
torical Society 

Bergholz, Talus. ae 373. 

Bergholz, Jefferson Co., O., 470. 

Bernard, Mrs. Joseph F., 401n. 

Berthel, Mary Wheelhouse, Horns of 
Thunder: The Life and Times of James 
M. Goodhue, Including Selections from 
His Writings, rev. by Everett Walters, 
243-244. 

Bethel Church, Wellsville, O., history of, 
acquired by "local society, 357, 

Bible reading, in public schools of Ohio, 
187-197, 199, 200, 201, 203, 204; bill 
for, attacked by Witt, 375. 

Bibliography: publications on Ohio history, 
ae, and natural history, 442- 


A Bibi wegrerhy of William Dean Howells, 
liam A. Gibson and George Arms, 
~ by S. Winifred Smith, 485-486. 
Bierce, P amy V., commanded attack on 
indsor, Canada, 31. 
~~ Spring, O., Wyandot reservation at, 


Bigelow, Hosea, pioneer Methodist min- 
ister, 142 

Binkley, Wilfred E., contributed article 
to Fortune, 229; visiting professorships 
and publications of, 475. 

ey eT Ohio, recent publications on, 


Birchard, om, Beatty employed by, 121; 
bequest for library, 353. 
eo Library, Fremont, founding of, 


Birds, ‘Ohio, recent publications on, 455. 
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Birdsall, Mrs. Albert, trustee, Brecksville 
rng Settlers’ Historical Association, 
103. 

Birney, James G., 215. 

Birrell, George "H., trustee, Trumbull 
County Historical ” Society, 469. 

Bishop, Hugh, trustee, Delaware County 
Historical Society, 105. 

Bishop, Robert Hamilton, Schenck studied 
under, 287. 

Black, Morris, Cleveland civic leader, 367. 

Black Republicanism, Chase defended 
from charge of, 250. 

Blades, Indian, 437; from Raisch-Smith 
site, 432. 

Blaine, James G., 407n.; Beatty an elector 
for, 124; quarre with Beatty, 399; 
biographical note, 405n; at Cincinnati 
convention, 421; in campaign for presi- 
dential nomination 422, 423, 426; let- 
ter of, acquired by Hayes Memorial, 


Blair, "Francis P., Jr., and Chase’s can- 
didacy, 253; agitated Bates’ candidacy 
mae presidential nomination, 

Blair, Montgomery, and Chase’s candidacy, 


=o E. J., withdrew from Democratic 

ticket, 1 

Blankenhorn, Marion A., contribution to 
psychiatry, 383 

= v. Richords, 2 O. S. 387, cited, 


Blount, Edward F., appointed to history 
department at Capital University, 475. 
Blue, H. T. O., officer, Stark County His- 

torical Society, 226. 

Board of Education of the City of Cin- 
cinnati v. John D. Minor et al, 23 O. S. 
211, cited, 195. 

Boeschenstein, Harold, 
Foundation, 107. 

Bok, Edward W., letter of, acquired by 
Hayes Memorial, 466. 

se ens Indian village site marked, 


trustee, Hayes 


Bolton, Frances P., guest of Brecksville 
— Settlers’ Historical Association, 


Bond, Douglas. 
386. eles, 


Bone, used for implements, 440. 
Bonheur, Rosa, copy of ‘Horse Fair” by, 
—— by Seneca County museum, 


Bonnell, Hugh W., officer, cman 
Valley. Historical Society, 2 
Book ee. 117-118, 240-244, 476- 486. 
Bald, Clever, Detroit’s First Ameri- 
can ye 1796-1805, by E. H. 
Roseboom, 240-242. 
—s = F., The War of 1812, 
Paul A. Var 479-481. 
Berthel, Mary Wodieus, Horns of 
Thunder: The Life and Times of 
James M. Goodhue, Including Selec- 
tions from His + tian by Everett 
Walters, 243-244 
Carter, Clarence E., comp. and ed., The 
Territorial Papers of the United 
States, Vol. XIII, The Territory of 


Cleveland psychiatrist, 
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Louisiana-Missouri, peer -enes, by E. 
S. Pomeroy, 117-11 

Craven, Wesley F., re | James L. Cate 
eds., The Army Air Forces in "World 
War II, by H. D. Kramer, 483-485. 

Curti, Merle, and Vernon Carstensen, 
The University of Wisconsin, A His- 
tory, 1848-1925, by Everett Walters, 
48 1-483. 

Drury, John, Historic Midwest Houses, 
y James H. Rodabaugh, 242-243. 
Gibson, William A., and George Arms, 
A Bibliography of William Dean 
ae, by S. Winifred Smith, 485- 

4 


McDermott, John Francis, ed., Old 
Cahokia, A Narrative and Documents 
Illustrating the First Century of Its 
History, by H. H. Peckham, 477-479. 

Walters, Everett, Joseph Benson Foraker, 

n Uncompromising Republican, by 
Philip D. Jordan, 476-477. 

Borrell, ———, trader, 21i. 

Boston, Mass., Nationalist clubs, 154; Carl 
Schurz spoke at, 248. 

Bougainville, in Northern Solomons cam- 
paign, 279, 284. 

Boynton, Henry VanNess, controversy with 
J. W. Keifer, 148-151, 392, 403, 410, 
411, 414. 

Bracken, John, nominated for governor on 
Populist ticket, 166 

Bradburn, Charles, 101n. 

Braddock, Edward, defeat of, at the Mo- 
nongahela, 171-184. 

— campaign, R. Worthington in, 


“Braddock’ Defeat,’’ by John Schlebecker, 

171-1 

Bradford, O., 292. 

Brady, Hu , U. S. Army, report to Gov. 
Vance, 4 

Brand, Arnold A., 426. 

Breckinridge, John C., Worthington agent 
or, 72. 

Brecksville Early Settlers’ History Associa- 
tion, 103, — 

Bremner, Robert H -» published series of 
articles on civic reform in Ohio, 474. 

Bridges, covered, Shelby Co., preservation 
of, 113, 469 

Briggs, James A., supported Chase in 1860, 
256, 257. 

Brigham, J. H., Farmers’ union leader, 


British forces, in Canadian-American crisis, 
22; tactics at Braddock’s defeat, 177- 


184. 

Broad Street Congregational Church, Co- 
lumbus, O., 146. 

Brodbeck, Conrad, delegate to Chicago 
Rep ublican convention, 266. 

Broken, Sword Creek, Wyandot reservation 
on, ‘ 

Brooks, James, Beatty voted to censure, 


Brown, Elizabeth, officer, ees Val- 
ley Historical Society, 2 

Brown, Gertrude, directed nai on War- 
ren County history, 228. 

Brown, John, interview with Charles S. 
S. Grifing on, 213-218. 
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feows, jae. 2 2d, 217. 
Brown, +, secretary anti-imperial- 
ist Tea; e, 133, 128. a 

Brown, Ned, 426. 

Brown, Oliver, 215; pulpit burning in- 
cident, 217-218. 

Brown, Owen, son of John Brown, 217. 

— a Historical Society, 103-104, 

Browning, George, 82, 86. 

Browning, Miles, at Pacific Military Con- 
ference, 283. 

Bowes (eS ag Delaware County 
Historic: Seciety? 10 

Brush, Mrs. All Muskingum 
ag Historical. Society, 110. 

Bryan, John A., secretary to R. Lucas, 317- 
318, 319, 322, 323. 

Bryan, William Jennings, Beatty supported 
candidacy in 1900, 127; support in 
Ohio, 128; opinion of conservatives on, 
361; Witt ’ campaigned for, 364; opposed 
by Witt, 365. 

Buchanan Bill, for compulsory Bible read- 
ing = public schools, 199, 200; failure 


of, 

The se (Conneaut, O.), cited, 27, 28. 

Buell, eer Ruth, n. 

Buffalo, N tT. Patriot Lodge in, 30. 

Buffalo Milwaukee telegraph hen cost of 
construction, 82. 

Bulkley, Robert ° +» Managed Witt’s mayor- 
alty campaign, 372. 

Bull Run, oy of, R. C. Schenck at, 
293; Christopher Witt in, 363. 

Burns, Robert, admired by Peter Witt, 


Buroaide, A. E., letter of, acquired by 
Hayes Memorial, 466. 

Burrows, C. W., 
372 


Courtney, 
Gates Mills museum, 465. 


saeomae Witt for mayor, 


Burton, donated portrait to 

Burton, 
Braddock 

Burton, Theodore, defeated for mayor of 
Cleveland, 368 

Burton, O., museum, 106. 

Bushnell, Asa, appointments, 416n. 

Business and industry in Ohio, recent 
publications on, 447-448. 

Business Men’s Association i Shaker 
age and en . 

Butler ey +» Offi cen \ Mahoning 

Villen Hi Histori Society, 224. 

Butler, Joseph G., III, png Mahoning 
Valley F Historical Society, 224, 225. 
Butler O., genealogical materials 
acquired 7k Historical and Philosophical 

Society, 108. 


“Cc, K. D.,” Cincinnati citizen, attacked 
Mrs. Trollope’s character, 50. 

Cable, George W., Dr. Sevier, comments 
of Beatty on, 425. 

Cady, John F., appointed associate pro- 
fessor of history at Ohio University, 472. 

“Caliban,” interviewer for Cincinnati 
Enquirer, 214. 

Callahan, Frank, oil paintings from estate 
ee by eca County museum, 


a, lieutenant colonel under 
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“Callie G,’’ pacer, painting of, acquired 
by Seneca County museum, 112. 

a O., sesquicentennial, funds 
for, 1 

Camp meetings, western, 45, 46. 

Campaigns, political, presidential, 1896, 
125; state campaign of 1899, 126; Ohio 
senatorial 1884, 131-132. 

Campbell, B. L L. * officer, Brown County 
Historical ae 104, 349, 350. 

Cue, James > = for fe ernor 
in 1891, 163; and farmers’ mands, 
164; and election of 1891, 165. 

Campbell, [T. C.], quoted, 408. 

Campus Martius, River Museum, acquisi- 
tions, 113. 

aw crisis between United States and, 

21-34; “Sedentary Militia,” 22; Upper, 


rebellion in, 28. 

Canadian forces, at Braddock’s defeat, 
174, 177, 180, 182n, 183, 184. 

Canadian Patriots, and, Canadian-Ameri- 
can crisis, 1837-38, 

Canadian Rebellion of 7e37. 38, 469; char- 
acter_of, 21; part played by Hunters’ 
and Patriots’ Lodges in, 22-34. 

— Days, by R. C. Downes, published, 


Canals, Ohio, promoted by Worthington, 
71; Maumee Valley, program on, 223. 
Canfield, Lucille, trustee, Delaware 

County Historical Society, 105. 
Canning, William M., 475; appointed pro- 
fessor of history at Xavier University, 


474. 
Compan, A. V., supported Witt’ for mayor, 


ar a ~ Fy farm im ey made at, 
7 P ws ; history being prepared, 


Capital City Fact (Columbus), gave notice 
to Lincoln’s Columbus speech, 245; 


Carlisle, John G., 151n; as Kentucky 
senator, stum Ohio in 1891, 163. 

Carlson, Frederick, 358. 

Carlyle, John, Worthin on’s manager, 75. 

Caroline (American ship), destroyed by 
Canadians, 22; discussion of, 28, 29, 


Carrington, H. B., 
vention, 1860, 255. 

Carstensen, Vernon, and Merle Curti, The 
University Wisconsin, History, 

, tw : . rev. by Everett Walters, 

Carter, Clarence E., comp. and ed., The 
Territorial Pa of the United States, 
Vol. XIII, Terri of Louisiana- 
Missouri, 1803-1806, rev. by E. S. 
Pomeroy, 1 18. 

a aa ., yin La exhibit at, 1833, 


Cutie David K., opposed Chase; 255, 
257, 261; delegate to Chicago Republi- 
can convention, 266, 267. 

Case, John P., ng Fayette County 
Historical Society, 2 

-. ie , a Ne a tiation for the 

the Wyandot Indians, 310- 
315, 322325, 329-331. 


in Republican con- 


‘Chicago Lib 
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ar] F., ed.. The Army * Forces 
War II, rev. by H. D. Kramer, 
483-485. 

Catholic Ao and religious instruction 
in the public schools, 190, 191, 192; 
and pultie funds for parochial schools, 
201-202. 

Catholics, in > ce approved by Mrs. 
Trollope, 4 

Cattle, raised 3 Worthington, 74. 

Celts, stone ee 

—, La nage soemns, “na- 
tionalistic” program. 

Central of O EE «Bary Company, 92. 

Cereals, associational plan for g seed, 


58-68. 
Exponent, exposed oats 


Chagrin > 
swindle, 6 
Chamberlin, ‘Tinton J., attended Pacific 
Milit Conference, 282. 

Chamberli illis A. oe Gran- 
ville Historical Society, 352. 

— gn Co., awe use of -. farm 

ers in, 4; carly ae implements 
used in, 8, 9, 12, 

Chapin, H. M.,. 101. 

Chapman, Mrs. Frank W., officer, Trum- 
bull County Historical Society 469. 
Charvat, William, on panel at Ohio Acad- 

emy of Histo: — 332. 

Chase, Salmon influence on Hoadly, 
147n; portrait, facing 245; bid for 
— nomination in 1860, 

reiner and, 245-273; letter of, ac- 
quired by Hayes Memorial, 466. 

Chattanooga, battle of, 140, 150n; Beatty 
served in, 122; Rosecrans at, 412. 

Cherokee Indians, town site marked, 468. 

Chert, — 431. 

Chicago, Republican ' national con- 
vention Mee 267. 

iation, sought serv- 
ices 9, : 

Chicago apdhanntivdle Institute, 385. 

Chickamauga, battle of, Beatty served in 
122; 35th Ohio at, 150n; Garfield's 
part in, 4 411-412; J. FE. Oglevee wounded 
at, 

Chickamauga and Chattanooga National 
Military Park Commission, 148n, 150n. 

Chickasaw —" Worthington purchased 
cattle from 

Chi e Tndign site, 435. 

Child Guidance Clinic of Cleveland, 384. 

—— O., first steam thresher in 

rowth, 70; a) ae Ta eae 

Bros ; lan ce, 71; rope- 

carly gx oth mill at, 73; banks at, 
penn. oF y Worthingsta, 76. 

Chillicothe Committee of Honor, tribute 
to a quoted, 78-79. 

Chippewa Indians, 208, 209. 

ar: ae Henry, lectured in Columbus, 

Cholera, Asiatic, in Columbus, 1833, ad- 
dress on, 352. 

Choppers, slate, ae; illustrated, insert 
between 430 and 431. 

Christian Anti-Slavery Convention, Co- 
lumbus, = st 1859, 262. 

Christmas ebration, Moravian mission, 
1804 ofan 

Chronology, Indian culture, 439. 
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Church schools, week-day, origin, 197-198; 
development, 199, 203, 204, 205, 206. 

Churches, attitude toward socialism, 155; 
Ohio, history of, recent publications on, 

Cincinnati, O., 101, 243, 286, 399n, 
422n; corn planters made in, i3; corn 
sheller on market in, 15; Patriot ‘Lodge 
in, 30-31; Frances Trollope in, 35-51; 
in 1828, described, 36-37; tavern ac- 
commodations, 1828, 40; fruit and veg- 
etable markets, 41; ‘hogs in streets, 42; 
telegraph line at, 80f.; Beecher lectured 
at, 95, 96, 100; First Orthodox Congre- 
gational Society, 100; riots in, 147n; 
Nationalist clubs in, 153, 156, 170; 
municipal reform and Nationalist’ clubs, 
157-158; reform groups meet at, 158- 
159; Populist convention in, 166; re- 
ligious education in, 190-191, 194, 197, 
200; Stowe House restored, 222; Lincoln 
spoke in, 260; Three Arts Club, 354; 
Westwood Y. M. C. A., women’s group, 
addressed by Alice P. Hook, 354; early 
psychiatrists in, 378, 385; flood at, in 
1884, 393, 394, 397, 398, 399, 

Cincinnati and St. Louis Telegraph Co., 
capitalization, 88; Wade officer of, 93. 

Cincinnati Bazaar, see Trollope’s Bazaar. 

Cincinnati Commercial, quoted, 100; ig- 
nored state Republican convention of 
1860, 265. 

Cincinnati Commercial . 418; 
quoted, 164, 408; article by C. M. Clay 
in, 400; published testimony in Keifer- 
Boynton case, 410-411. 

Cincinnati Daily Gazette, 
James Hall, 50; quoted, 96, 

Cincinnati Enquirer, June 18, 1879, ex- 
cerpt from, 215-218; Foster interview 
in, 426. 

Cincinnati Gazette, ignored state Repub- 
lican convention of 1860, 265; position 
in 1860 campaign, 268. 

Cincinnati News Journal, quoted, 408. 

Cincinnati Sanitarium, 379. 

Cincinnati, Wilmington and Zanesville 
_ telegraph line on right of way, 


aptuannes 


Cincinnati Young Men’s Mercantile Li- 
brary Association, applied for Beecher’s 
services, 96, 97. 

Circleville, O., Barnhill’s corn planter 
made in, 14. 

Citizen Soldier, i, Civil War diary of 
John Beatty, 122, 426. 

Citizen’s Alliance, Cleveland, O., organ- 
ized, 153; favored Nationalist party, 
1595 supported Populist party in Ohio, 

Citizen’s Club, Dayton, O., organized, 153. 

Citizens’ Savings Bank, Columbus, O., 
Beatty resigned as president of, 129; 

L. Hinman, vice president of, 426. 

Civic reform in Ohio, series of articles on, 
published by R. H. Bremner, 474. 

Civil hen 8 140; demand for baled hay in- 
creased by, 19; — service in, 122; 
Beatty interested in history of, 129. 

Claham, Jimmy, and Beatty, 419-420. 

Clark, Harold T., 358. 
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Clark Co., O., McCormick rea 
95 pioneer reminiscences of, 


r tried in, 
published, 


Clark County Historical Society, 220, 350. 
Clay, Cassius M., article by, discussed by 
sg 399- 400; biographical note, 


Clay, Henry, 215, 288; supported by C. 
M. Clay, 399n. 

Clement, Mrs. F. S., trustee, rn 
County Historical Society, 110 

Cleveland, Grover, 126; quoted, 128; ap- 
pointed Pendleton minister to Germany, 
131n; votes for in campaign of 1892, 
165-166. 

Cleveland, O., 90, 408n, 424; reapers 
manufactured in, 11; hay balers made 
in, 19; refugees from’ London, Ont., in, 
27; as center of Patriot activities, 27ff.; 
telegraph lines at, 80ff.; Beecher lectured 
in, 95, 96, 98-100; Emerson in, 101; 
Shaker Historical Society, 112-113; dio- 
rama representing, in 1830, 114-115; 
H. B. Payne active in politics in, 131; 
Nationalist clubs in, 153, 156, 158, 166, 
170; municipal reform in, "157, 158; 
election of 1892, 166; labor difficulties 
in, 167; Nationalists from, in key posi- 
tions at Populist convention, 1894, 168; 
Witt family settled in, 363; reform 
movement in, 367; tax assessments, 
inequalities in, 367; City Club, 
Witt delivered address at, 367, 375; 
“Cleveland Day,’’ advocated by Witt, 
368; Tetminal Tower, 375, 376; early 
psychiatrists i in, 378, 385; paychiatry in, 
ci ac society member- 
shi 

Cleve Rad and Cincinnati Telegraph —4 
pany, 80-93; capitalization, 81, 86, 
second wire authorized, 85; aM 
tion, 86; dividends, 92; cited, 87, 92. 

Cleveland City Council, favored subsidies 
to denominational colleges, 202. 

er Clinic, MSS. source for history 


114 

Cleveland He Heights, O., Shaker settlement 
at, 

Cleveland Herald, criticized Beecher, 98; 

quoted, 99, 100, 101, 408n. 

Ciseclonl Herald and Gazette, carried an- 
nouncement of ‘Canada meeting,” 26; 
quoted, 28, 29, 33; abandoned neutral 
altitude toward Canada, 28. 

Cleveland Library Association, and Henry 
Ward Beecher, 98, 99; sought Emerson 
for lecture, 101, 

Cleveland Mercantile Library Association, 
101, 2. 


Cleveland Museum of Natural History, 
220, 350. 


Cleveland Nationalist Club, and municipal 
reform, 154, 1 

Cleveland Plain Dealer, ge Beecher 
letter, 99; quoted, 200-201, 466. 

Cleveland Railway, controlled by Metro- 
politan Utilities, 370 

Cleveland State Hospital, 381; 
conditions in, 1898, 379. 

Cleveland World, quoted, 162. 

“Clifton Hy, ee ae to 
Cincinnati Chronicle, 


crowded 
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Clinton Co., O., baled hay shipped from, 
in 1852 . 

Clopper, E. N., 354. 

Clothing, , early” seeeivaouse of, in Ohio, 
73; s used for, 4 

Cloud, Willan, 470. 

Clover, methods of harvesting, 4. 

Clover hullers, first used in Ohio, 19. 

Coal fields, Hocking County, 76. 

Coburn, John, 401-402. 

Coburn, Mrs. John, 402. 

Cochran, Elizabeth R., officer, Knox 
County Historical Society, 467. 

Cochran v. Board of Education of Lou- 
isiana, 281 U. S. 370, cited, 197. 

Coffee, sngerted to Ohio, ta 

Colborne, Sir Fn n, 3 

Cole, Mrs. alter go a spate, Delaware 
County Historical Society, 1 

Coleman, Bruce, officer, Ferpost Harbor 
Historical Society, 351. 

Colfax, Schuyler, 149; letter of, acquired 
by Hayes Memorial, 466. 

Collette, Howard, i. 
Society of Ohio, 2 

Collins, Edmund y ee 
Society of Northwestern Ohio, 4 

Collins, Etta C., president, es Cen- 
tennial Association of Washington 
County, 472. 

Collinwood Citizen, file acquired by West- 
ern Reserve Historical Society, 471. 
Columbiana ote O., John Brown’s body 

—— to, 216; Blaine supported in, 

ar a O., 29, 101; telegraph line at, 
80, 83, 84, 88, 92: Beecher lectured 
in, 96, 97-98, 100; ’ volunteer infantry 
camp at, 122; Beatty moved to, 123; 
Citizens Savings Bank, established, 123; 
Non-Partisan Anti-Imperialist League 
meeting in, 1900, 127; weather condi- 
tions, 1884, described in Beatty’s diary, 
130, 131, 133, 134, 135, 137, 139, 140, 
141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 147, 390, 
391, 394, 395, 398, 400, 402, 421, 
425; Nationalist clubs in, 153, 170; 
Farmers’ Union conventions in, 161, 
164; Populist rr Labor party conven- 
tions in, 166, 167, 168; church schools 
in, —_, Lina ke in, 245, 246, 
260, ristian ‘Anti-Slavery 
} RD yum. 1859, 262; state = 
— 3 convention in, "264, 267; 
itical rally for Lincoln-Hamlin ticket, 
270, 271; Greiner buried in, 273; 
Academy of History meeting, April 8, 
1949, 332; cholera epidemic, 1833, ad- 
dress on, 351; flood at, in 1884, 392- 393, 
4; business depression, 1884, 395; 
erry moved fo, 399n; Green 
Lawn Cemetery, 404; be in, 416; 
entertainment at, for t McCoy 
Post, G. A. R., 417; anise of Repub- 
lican party in Ohio at, 422n; city coun- 
cil, E. L. Hinman member of, 426. 

Columbus Dispatch, 398; quoted, 408. 

Columbus Elevator, 273n. 

Columbus Gazette, ition in 1860 
paign, 245- -255 2 2-264, 266, 269, 270, 
272-273 ‘Valley articles” published in, 
246-24 3 


Huguenot 


cen 
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Ccmly, James M., letter of, acquired by 
Hayes Memorial, 466. 

Commerce, Ohio, 74-75. 

Commercial Havbital and Lunatic Asylum 
of Cincinnati, established, 379. 

Comstock’s Opera House, Columbus, 0 O., 
417; lecture at, 1884, 143; H. Irving 
at, 391, 392; Franklin County soldiers’ 
reunion in, 393. 

““Concaves,” see Clover hullers. 

Congregational Church, First Orthodox, 
Cincinnati, 100; First Columbus, Mrs. 
Beatty attended, 391. 

Congress lands, Worthington 
acreage in, 71. . 

Congressional Globe, source material in, 
119n; Beatty opposed to control of, 123. 

Congressional Record, Beatty instrumental 
in establishing, 123. 

Conneaut, O., took collection for Canadian 
martyrs, 337 Patriot troops passed 
through, 28. 

eo charter, and religious policy, 
1 


acquired 


Constitutional Union Party, 265. 

Conservation of natural resources in Ohio, 
recent publications on, 45 7. 

Contrecoeur, French commander at Fort 
Duquesne, 174. 

“The Contribution of Local History to 
the Community,’’ by Henry Clyde Hub- 
bart, 298-304. 

Converse, Julius O., named Grosvenor 
temporary airman, Republican cen- 
= committee, 410; biographical note, 

n. 

Convict labor, at Ohio Penitentiary, 395- 
396; — system, 407. 

Cook, . read original poem at Co 
lumbus, Min 418 

a ig Pee R., “Cleveland civic leader, 

? 
Cogege O., visited by historical group, 


Coppoc, Been, 216, 217n. 

os sa Se 16. 

Coo! “Bam officer, “friends of the Ca- 
nadian cause,” 

Cooke, Mary, married John Beatty, Ist, 


Cooley, M. B., nominated > lieutenant 
governor on Populist ticket, 166. 

Coolidge, Lowell W., on ae at Ohio 
Academy of History session, 332. 

Coons, Mrs. Clarence D., committeeman, 
Granville Historical Society, 107. 

Cores, flint, 437. 

Corn, cultivation, am in Ohio prior to 
1865, 6 14, 15; Hungarian, 
seeds "abeled, 33 bogus seed advertise- 
ments, 55; vitality oO a 56; fraudu- 
lent schemes for selling, 

“Corn and Cob Mills,” see _ shellers. 

Corn oe first appearance = Ohio, 
1841, 13; early, use in Ohio, 1 

Corn shellers, introduction in Ohio, ¥3. 

Cornell, Ezra, agent for F. O. J. Smith, 
80, 82, 84, 85, 86, 90, 91. 

Cornell and Speed’s telegraph lines, 85. 

Corwin, Thomas, law partner of D. Ward, 
13ln; and Chase, 247; at Republican 
national convention, 1860, 255; -- 
and political mentor of Sehenck, 2 
289, 292. 





494, 


Coshocton Co., O., field rollers not com- 
mon in, before ri 


—- County Hist Historical Society, 104, 


Cotton, » advertisements for, 
wee imported from South, 
Cones, address on, before 


Licking 
~_ —— wy Society, 109. 
Covert, +» trustee, Shaker His- 
torical Society, 1 112. 
Cowgill, 
County Hie Soci —_—e * 
Cox, George B., opposed by Beatty, 127. 
7 acob D., "elected governor of Ohio, 


Cox, Temes M., 375. 

Cox, ee ry officer, Salem Historical 
Socie 1l 

Coxe amy S., Populist leader, 169. 

= le C in), use in pioneer Ohio, 4 

ne held in pioneer Ohio. 

Craig, he | president, pete Dicer 
Historical Soclety, 106, 

Cramer, John H., Wan nD ‘Youngstown 
org” ae death of, 116. 

Charles N. ss officer, penning 
Valley Historical oe, 224. 

Craven, Wesley F., bp Ae Army Air 
Forces in World wa II, rev. by H. D. 
Kramer, 483-485. 

Crawford, William, monument to, visited 
by historical OR: 104, 

Crawford Co., Wyandot ey at 
Upper Sandusky attached to, 330; his- 
tory of, shown in museum exhibit, 351. 

Creager, "Thomas J.,, candidate for dairy 
and food commissioner on Democratic 
ticket, 169. 

Credit Mobilier, Beatty and, 12 

Creech, aetT trustee, Shaker _ or 
Society, 1 

Cremeans, Charles, appointed associate 
professor at Oberli 

Crestline, O., newspaper carries weekl 
column on history of, 105; history of, 
shown in museum exhibit, 351. 

Crestline Advocate, carries column on local 
history, 105. 

Crestline Historical Society, 104-105, 220, 


351 
Crestline Museum, opened, 351. 
a» MS. collection pre- 


Crile, Dr. George 
estern Reserve Historical 


erg Delaware 


— *. 


-_ Society?! , a director, Brown County His- 
orical Society 
Critcheld, "be Salem His- 
torical Society, i 11. 
Croghan, George, letter of, acquired by 
ayes Memorial, 466. 
Croghan Day, on 
Crook, ———, pastor Washington Avenue 
church, Gobstohen, 139, 391. 
Crops, farm, development of new, 52. 
Cross Keys, battle of, Schenck at, 293. 
Crouse, John, 77. 
Crowe, Anna, secretary, 
torical Society, 104. 
— acquisition of, opposed by Chase, 


Crestline His- 


Culeivatrs aan, manufacture and use in 
e 1865, 7; corn, early types 
how 9 in Ohio, 14, 
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Cummings, Maj. ———, Shawnee Indian 
agent, 327, 328. 

Cunow, John G., director, 
society, 2 

Geren, eee re of, 165n. 

ers 3 ockhouse, marker placed at, 224, 


ou “Merle, and Vernon Carstensen, The 
yen J of Wisconsin, A History, 
1848-1 aa5, rev. by Everett Walters, 


481-  ~ 
» William, humiliation in 
hio, rr etter of, acquired by Hayes 


Memaciel’ 466. 

Curtis v. Wade, ‘Knox Co », O., Court of 
Common Pleas, cited, 81, 82, 86, 87. 
Cushing, Mrs. Charles ‘officer, ” Lorain 

County Historical Society, 1 110. 
Custer, anuel H., ¥... to 
an 148. 


om nor 5 Co., O., book on forests pub- 


Moravian 


Cuyahoga River, bounded Wyandot area, 


DAILY Cre. < CITY FACT, quoted, 97. 

Daniels, E. gy , 170. 

a Jeter us, 375. 
arb Friends "meetinghouse, site 
— ey 110. 

Darke Co., O., voted against Chase reso- 
—_ at state Republican convention, 


Darrow, Clarence, Witt compared to, 361. 

Dart, principal weapon at Raisch-Smith 
site, 440 

Davey, Martin L., favored subsidies to 
a meagre schools, 202; defeated 
Witt for — nomination, 374. 

Davidson, Eas oN Wellsville 
Historical bape 

Davidson, Eugene, mB by, acquired 
by Seneca County museum, 112. 

Davidson house, Newark, O., restoration, 


9. 
~~, A. L., preparing linguistic atlas, 
4 


Davis, Harry L., won compen for mayor 
of Cleveland, 371, 372, 373. 

Davis, N. C., “Emerson and Ohio, a New 
Emerson Letter, > 101-102. 

Davis, Stanton L., 334; elected president, 
Ohio Academy ‘of History. 333. 

Davison, John H., addressed Allen County 
Historical Society, 349, 

Dayton, O., 84, 243; number of reapers 
manufa in, ii, 12; grain threshers 
made in, 13; Nationalists in, 153, 170; 
church schools in, 198; Lincoln oke 
at, 1859, 260; home of Schenck 
289, 291, 292, 294, 297; effect 8 
revenue laws in, 289. 

Dayton Council of Churches, and church 
school plan, 198. 

Dayton Historical Society, see Associated 

ayton and Montgomery County His- 
cadlenl Societies. 

Daywalt, Mrs. King, trustee, Shaker His- 
torical Society, 112. 

Debs, Eaygne V., 364; and Witt, 361, 


6 
Deibel, C. Victor, officer, Mahoning Valley 
Historical Society, 224. 
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Delage, a » Of Maine, patented hay 

rake, 17. 

Delano, Columbus, director Cleveland and 
a amy Gcleeaph Co., 86; preferred 


Wade residential candi- 
yo A tee sm be 


ected to congress, 
Delaware, O., 408n. 
Delaware Co., O., 424n. 
Delaware County Historical Society, 105. 
Delaware » treaty for removal of, 
306; area restricted, 308. 
Delphos, O., history of general store in, 


Democratic-Greenback ticket, Ewing can- 
didate on, 394n. 

Democratic party and Democrats, Ohio 
state central a ee and Upper Ca- 
nadian re 34; campaign of 
1896, 126; a 1900, 128: Ohio sen- 
atorial contest, 1884, 131- 137; and H. 
B. Payne, 136, 137, 140, 141-142; in 
Ohio, connuees of, 144-145; German 
vote secured by, 147n; carried national 
house of representatives, 1882, 151n; 
defeat in 1885, 148n; Chase and, 250, 
= 695 = campaign of 1860, 272; 





support rural legislation, 
1643 aa ‘election of 1891, 
Kopoe BBE Loree Bop net 
u, ’ >, an ‘opulist p ’ 
167, 169; and Nationalists, 170; 38 
legislature, 1841-42, 289; and 
Wit, 364, 371; gubernatorial nomina- 
tion, 1928, 374; prominent, 138n, 401n, 
405n 406n, 414n, 422n, 426n; in con- 
tested election, 423; Columbus city con- 
vention, 426. 
a de 251; opposed Chase, 


255, 257, 

DePoy, Bs ‘in Greenfield 
Historical Society, 3 

Degageene, business, i in “Ohio towns, 1884, 

DeRan, H. C., quoted, 374. 

Derthick, Mrs. E. ., Officer, Geauga 
County Historical and Memorial Society, 


352. 

Detroit, Mich., 22; Patriot Lodge in, 30; 
Oppelt and "party at, 208; rev. of book 
= | Huron Indians settled near, 

Detroit Morning Post, quoted, 21. 

Detroit River, Oppelt and party travel 
down, 208. 

Detroit's First American Decade, 17% 

1805, by F. owe Bald, rev. by E. 
Roseboom, 240-24 

Devers, Mrs. A. Tten officer, Mont- 
gomery County oo Society, 349. 

De Witt, William, 139. 

Diabase, Indian axes raade from, 434. 
alects, western, 45-4 

Diaries: John W. Baker, 1838, pub- 

Beatty, “The mz 


lished, 109; John 
of John atty, January-June 188 
119-151, 390-427; War, pub- 
lished bs John Beatty, 122. 
John Beatty, January-June 

ists 390-497 by Harvey S. Ford, 119- 
Dickens, Art officer, sermmee County 

Historical Society, 3 
Dickore, Marie, 354. 


_— 


“ 
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Diehl, ag ve <a to Historical 
Society Bu lletin, 354. 

Diorite, Indian a made from, 434. 

Disher, Kenneth B., 350; resigned as di- 
rector Cleveland’ Museum of Natural 
History, _ 

, Mrs. Max G., 

Historical Society, 2 

Doan, Azariah W., ; Republican 
caucus, ad. Se ug note, 408n. 

Dobbins, trustee, Trumbull 
Causey, Haze scal Society. 469. 

Dodds, Gilbert F., editor, oe County 
Historical Society Bulletin, 2 

Dodson, H. M., cer, Scioto a His- 
torical Society, lil. 

Dolan, J. J., Ji> possidient, © Coshocton County 
Historical Society, 

Domestic Manners of a Americans by 
Frances Trollope, published, 39; quoted 
and cited, 39ff.; excluded cultured 


.Y Fayette County 


groups, 47; reaction to, 49-50; appraisal, 


Dominican Republic, Beatty’s attitude on 
annexation, 123. 

Donahey, A. Vic, vetoed Buchanan bill, 
20 


0. 
Donahey, Mrs. John, officer, Hudson Li- 
brary and Historical Society, 354. 
— v. Richards, 38 Me. 379, cited, 


Donaldson, 


theta, Mrs. gg enone, Alliance 
Historical Society, 2 

Door Sash and Lumber Company, Colum- 
bus, O., losses, 

Dense, Colonel “tin, ” painting of, 112. 

Douglas, Stephen A., 115, 253, 260; 
speech in Columbus "reported in Gazette, 
245. 

Dover, O., arms recovered from Patriots 
at, 

Dowd, Herbert W.,_appointed instructor 
of history at Case Institute, 473. 

Downes, Randolph C., executive director, 
Historical Society Northwestern 
Ohio, 109, 223, 467; on Ohio Academy 
of History committee, 333; promoted to 
full professorship at University of To- 
ledo, 475. 

Downing, Lawrence, director, 
ome Historical Society, 350. . 

Drake, T. W., officer, Brown County His- 
torical Society, 350. 

Drake’s Hotel, Sandusky, O., 27. 

at Captain, of Canadian forces, alerted, 


—_ ain, use of, in Ohio, after 1861, 
ifesteated, facing 6 62; Indian, 436, 
7; from Raisch-Smith : sd =" 
» . John Houses, 
rev. ” by J. Ht ei es 342-24 3. 
Drysdale, H. H., contribution to psychi- 
atry, 382. 
Duane, William, 471. 
Duckworth Club, Cincinnati, attended in- 
auguration of Gov. Hoadly, 139. 
Duncan, Sarah, x Greenfield Histor- 
ical Society 
Dutch fur pny "supplied Iroquois with 
firearms, 307. 
Dyes, used by Worthington, 73. 


, Sherman advocate, 417, 


Brown 
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EBELING, Virginia, ee, Upper Ohio 
Valley Historical Society, 356, 357. 

Edgeworth, Maria, novels formed i 
or Mrs. Trollo -" *., 

Edington, Donal R., 

Edison, Thomas A., ie Milan, O., 
visited by historical society, 464. 

Edmundson, Mrs. M. B., president, Law- 
rence County Historical Society, 354. 

Education, in Ohio, public, and _ religious 
freedom, 185-206; recent publications 
on, 448-450. 

Edwards, John Stark, 470. 

Edwards, William, partner of A. Town- 
send, 424. 

Edwards-Webb House, Warren, O., 470. 

‘Eells, Hastings, on Ohio Academy of His- 
tory Committee, 333. 

Eggleston, Benjamin, o a Chase, 257; 
elected secretary io delegation at 
Chicago Sepebiiees convention, 267. 

Elections, Ohio, 1891, 162; Columbus 
municipal, 420; Toledo judicial district, 
contested, 423. 

Elkton plan, for meson in South Pacific, 
279, 280, 282, 283, 285. 

Ellet, ‘Walter 7 7 otcer, Alliance Histor- 


ical Societ 
Ellsworth, oo on S., 116; on Ohio 

Academy of History committee, 334, 
Elwood, Isaac R., 93. 


— ’O., 132d. anniversary of founding, 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo, humiliation in 
Ohio, 94; “Emerson and Ohio, A New 
Emerson Letter,’’ by N. C. Davis, 101- 
102, quoted, 299. 

Erie an Michigan Telegraph Co., 81, 82. 

Erie Co., O., use of corn cu tivators in, 14. 

Ernest, ‘A. e.. plaque | honoring, 465. 

Essington, Joseph eo West 
Virginia Arc Peibenel Socie 228; 
director, Upper Ohio Valley istorical 
Society, 357. 

“The Establishment of the Second Mora- 
vian Mission on the "7; peel by 
Fred Coyne Hamil, 207-212 

Esterquest, Frank , om read paper at 
Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, 229; on Ohio Academy of His- 
tory committee, 333, 348 

Evarts, are contribution to psychia- 
try, 3 

eee v. Board of Education of Ewing 

Li oe, » 330 U. S. 1, cited, 197. 

Eveslage, H. H., officer, Brown County 
—— Society, 103, 350; wrote 
biography of John Rankin, 104. 

Ewing, ome and Chase, 247; 
ported . Anderson, 394n. 

Exports, Olid & Country, 74-75. 


sup- 


<< Cincinnati psychiatrist, 

3 

Fairfield, Canada, Moravian Indians left, 
20 


Faivheid Co., ©., Worthington’s mill 
served, 73; gravestone inscriptions, 219. 

Fairport Harbor, O., Mardi Gras festival, 
July 1948, 105. 

Fairport Harbor Historical Society, 105, 


Falkner, Daniel E., _ trustee, 
County Historical Society, 227. 


Summit 
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Family history, see Genealogy 
Fanning, ———, clerk of roo Columbus, 


» 420. 
Fanning, Ralph, addressed Franklin 
County Historical Society, 221. 
Fanning s, use of, in pioneer Ohio, 5 
— macninery, introduction of inte Ohio, 


20. 

mee, B. L., officer, Fairport Harbor His- 
torical Society, 351. 

Farmers, Ohio, copied farm machinery 
made outside Ohio, 19-20; and bogus 
seed frauds, 53-68; organizations, 161; 
and Populist party, 164, 166. 

Farmers’ Alliance, meeting at Cincinnati 
with other reform oups, 158, 159. 
See also Farmers’ Alliance and Indus- 
trial Union; National Farmers’ Alliance. 

Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union 

opposed third party, hae supported 
Pepulists in campaign of 1891, 163. 

Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Society, ery 

Farmers’ Union, and third party, 161; Co- 
lumbus convention, 164. 

Faux, William, English traveler in Bel- 
mont County, 1818, quoted, 2. 

Fayette County Historical Society, 106, 

Fayetteville CN. C.) Observer, 1862-63 
acquired by Western Reserve Historical 
Society, 114. 

Ferry, D., seed company, yg Mich., 
56; refused Bohemian oats, 66. 

Fessenden, William Pitt Sea, roposed 
for president by Oxford (Maine) emo- 
crat, 261 385: 


Fetterman, Joseph L contributions 


to mes in. Ok 386, 387; ‘Psychiatric 
Progress in ‘? in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” 2°39 


Fetzer. ” officer, West Virginia 
wer, E,W Society, 229. 
rey, historical, Ohio, recent publications 


451 
Field, David Dudley, supported Chase in 


1860, " 

Field. Marshall, 375. 

77 jglends, 37th Division dispatched to, 

apanese — to invade, 277. 

Filla’ ouis, study on Missouri, in prep- 
aration, 116; “John Brown e Ohio— 
An Interview with Charles $. S. Grif- 
fing,’”’ 213-218; on panel at Ohio Acad- 
emy of History es. 332; publications 
and paper read by, 4 

Fillmore, Mrs. Willen, trustee, Muskin- 
gum County Historical Society, 110. 

Financial speculations, Ohio politicians en- 
gaged in, 424-425. 

— O., Nationalist club organized in, 


em, Alan, Cleveland psychoanalyst, 


Finney, Marjorie W., officer, Brown County 
Historical Society, 103. 

Firelands, maps of original survey of, 351. 

Firelands Historical Society, 351, 464. 

Firelands Museum, Norwalk, visited by 
historical society, 464. 

- ? s Insurance Company (Dayton), 


Firestone, L. S., officer, Lisbon Historical 
Society, 467. 
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Firestone, Mrs. R. W., trustee, Lisbon His- 
torical Society, 467. 

First Orthodox Congregational Society, 
Cincinnati, sponsored Beecher lecture, 


100. 
Fisher, Leland, trustee Delaware County 
Historical Society, 105. 
Fishes, Ohio, recent publications on, 457. 
—— minor role at Raisch-Smith site, 


Fitzgerald, Roy G., president, Associated 
Dayton and Montgomery County His- 
torical Societies, 349, 463. 

Flail, use in pioneer Ohio, 1, 5, 15; earl 
cee machines used, principle of, 


Flannel, manufacture of, in early mill, 73. 

Flatboats, built by Worthington, 75. 

Flax, grown by Worthington, 74. 

Fleming, Newell, 82. 

Flemming, Mrs. E. A., officer, Woman’s 
Centennial Association of Washington 
County, 229. 

Flemming, Lucy Cole, officer, Woman’s 
Centennial Association of Washington 


County, 472. 

Fletcher, Robert S., 334, 473; on re- 
search committee, 224; officer, Lorain 
County Historical Gociesy 355. 

Flint, Timothy, on Mrs. Trollope, quoted, 
ig Hg 46; approved by Mrs. Trol- 
ope, 42. 

7 ome at Raisch-Smith site, 431-433, 

Flood control in Ohio, recent publications 
on, 459. 

Floods, Scioto and Ohio, 1884, 392-393, 
394, 397, 398, 399. 

Florence, Anna B., trustee, 
County Historical Society. 106. 

Flory, Walter F., supported Witt for 
mayor, 372. 

Fat, rowed to New Orleans from Ohio, 


Franklin 


Flowers. new varieties 
Worthington, 77. 

Follett, Martin D., judge of oratorical con- 
test, 141. 

= Oran, editor, Ohio State Journal, 


Foods, wild plant, 440. 


introduced by 


Foote, Emma, letters of, acquired b 
Hayes Library, 222. ‘ 
Foraker, Joseph B., 127; opposed by 


Beatty, 124; votes for in Republican 
caucus, 137-138; defeated. 147n; in cam- 
paign of 1885, 148n; quoted, 164; con- 
tempt of Witt for, 365; Beatty’s esti- 
mate of, 404; C. L. Kurtz, secretary to, 
416n; review of biography of, 476-477. 
Forbes, Benjamin P., trustee, Brecksville 
ae Settlers’ Historical Association, 


Force Bill, Beatty voted in favor of, 123. 

Ford, Fiarver., S., 109; ed., “The Diary 
of John Beatty, January-June 1884,” 
Part I, 119-151; Part II, 390-427. 

Ford, Ralph, secretary, Geauga County 
Historical Society, 465 

Fordyce, O. O., 384. 

Foreman, Mrs. Benjamin, secretary, Lick- 
ing County Historical Society, 110. 

Forest City, O., see Cleveland, O. 
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Forestier, Charles de, director, Moravian 
society, 212. 

Forests, Cuyahoga Co., O., book on, pub- 
lished, 0. 

Forman, Jonathan, trustee, Franklin County 
Historical Society, 106, 352 

Fort Recovery Historical Society, museum 
opened, 351. 

Fort Sandusky, location of, 464. ’ 

~~ a, Birchard Library on site 
of, a 

Fort Wayne Western Railroad Company, 
Schenck interested in, 292. 

Fosnocht, Mrs. Eddy Burke, officer, Brecks- 
ville Early Settlers’ Historical Associa- 
tion, 103, 463, 464. 

Foster, Charles, 417; quoted, 128; votes 
for, in Republican caucus, 137-138; 
votes for senator, 1884, 140; governor, 
147n; appointed to nitentiary com- 
mission, 395; addressed Republican cau- 
cus, 407-408; biographical note, 408n; 
Beatty refused to support, 418; financial 
speculations, 424; campaign for dele- 
gate at large, 426. 

Fostoria, O., home of Charles Foster, 408n. 

Fourmile Creek, archaeological site along, 
428, 440 ‘ 

Fowler, Marion, officer, Mahoning Valley 
Historical Society, 224. 

Fox, British minister. auoted, 25-26; re- 
ported on Patriot Lodges, 30. 

“Fox Hunters,” reported headed for 
Northwest, 26. 

Foyer, Z. L., quoted, 373. 

Franklin, O., Schenck home at, 286, 287. 

Franklin (Nationalist) Club of Cleveland, 
160; organized, 153; questions dis- 
cussed by, 157. . ? 

Franklin Co., ©., soldiers and sailors re- 
union, 393; delegation at state Repub- 
lican convention, 1885, 124; gravestone 
inscriptions, 219; early life in, 221; 
Columbus Gazette as paper for, 253; in 
12th congressional district, 255, 258. 

Franklin County Agricultural Fair, 273; 
John Greiner read jingle at, 1859, 246. 

Franklin County Historical Society, 106. 
221, 351-352, 464; Bulletin, first issue 
published, 106; editor, 221... 

Franklin County Pioneer Association, 352. 

Fraser, F. A. M., of Canadian forces, 31. 

Frederick, J. M. H., pro tem president 
Nationalist club, 154. 

Fredriksen, O. J., 358. , 

Free Democratic party, and campaign of 
1860, 252 

Free silver, in campaign of 1896, 125-126, 


Free Soil Party, John P. Hale candidate 
of, 122; in campaign of 1856, 256. 

Freedman’s Bureau, founder, 214. 

Freeman, Walter, contribution to psychi- 
atry, 387. 

Fremont, _ C., oil portrait, acquired by 
Hayes Memorial, 108; Republican can- 
didate, supported by Beatty, 122; sug- 
ested as alternative to Chase for presi- 
ent, 

Fremont, O., 243; bogus seed agent at, 
55-56; Beatty brothers in, 121; exhibi- 
tion on history of, 353; centennial cele- 
bration, 466. 
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ys Cavalcade,’”’ historical pageant, 


Fremont News-Messenger, January-October 
1948, microfilm copies acquired by 
Hayes Library, 222, 466. 

French forces, at Braddock’s defeat, 174, 
177, 178, 179, 180, 182, 183, 184 
Freud, Sigmund, 385; theories accepted in 

Ohio, 382-383. 

Frew, Ww. A., trustee, 
Society, 467. 

Friedrich, Martin, Cleveland civic leader, 


Lisbon Historical 


Froude, James A., article by, commented 
on by Beatty, 427. 

Frye, Harriet, trustee, Delaware County 
Historical Society, 105. 

Fur trade, described in early letters, 478. 

Furay, W. S., 398; quoted, 149. 

Furbay, Guy W., secretary, Logan County 
Historical Society, 110 

Furnas, Seth, trustee, 


“Warren County 
Historical Society, 228. 


GAGE, Thomas, British officer under Brad- 
dock, 177. 

Gahagan, Helen, 375. 

Gaines, Benjamin, 151n. 

Gale, John T., probate judge, Franklin 


County, 132. 
—, Albert, Worthington as agent 
or, 72. 

Galloway, Samuel, favored Lincoln, 254; 
votes received for delegate to Republican 
convention at Chicago, 255. 

Gard, Max, addressed Wellsville Historical 


Society, 228. 
Gardner, Colonel 

with Indians, 312. 
— Ww. im Cleveland neurosurgeon, 


» Negotiated treaty 


Garett, Scott, presented painting to Sen- 
eca County museum, 112. 

Garfield, James A., 149, 408, 422n; Beatty 
campaigned for, 124; at Hiram College, 
408n; as hero of Chickamauga, 411- 
412; nominated for president, 421. 

Garfield Home, see President James A. 
Garfield Home. 

Garretts, Wyandot Indian family, 142. 
Garrison, William Lloyd, 215; C. M. Clay 
converted to abolitionism by, 399n. 
~—- Ind., church school introduced in, 


197. 

Gates, Halsey, portrait of, acquired by 
Gates Mills museum, 465. 

Gates Mills Historical Society, 464. 

Gates Mills Public Library, 465. 

Gatling’s drill, use in Ohio, 8. 

Gaw, W. B., at Chickamauga, 411-412. 

Geary, John, opposed Chase’s nomination 
for presidency, 247, 254, 259, 260, 265, 
268; censored Chase forces, 255 

Geauga Co., O., sent memorial to U. S. 
Senate, 29; Oliver Brown in, 217. 
auga County Historical and Memorial 
Society, 106, 352, 465. 

Gee, Clarence &. officer, Granville Histori- 

cal womens 107, 352. : 

Geise, H. O., director, Historical Society 
of Mount Pleasant, 223. 

Genealogy and local history, 301-302; 
Ohio, recent publications on, 450. 
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Geneva Hall (College), Northwood, O., 
site marked, 110. 
Ohio, recent publications on, 


George, Henry, 374; and reform, 362; 
influenced Witt, 364; influenced Tom 
L. Johnson, 366. 

— Bay region, Huron Indians ex- 
pelled from, 307. ; . 
German liberals, and religious education 

in the public schools, 190. 

German, Nick L., director, Brown County 
Historical Society, 104. 

Ghent, } jJ., McKinley campaign man- 
ager, ‘ 

Gibson, William A., and George Arms, 
A Bibliography of William Dean How- 
ells, rev. by S. Winifred Smith, 485- 


486. 

Giddings, Joshua R., 262; supported Chase 
at cago convention, 255, 261; 
uoted, 271. 

Gillespie, William, contribution to psy- 
chiatry, 380. 

Gladden, Washington, 146; judge at ora- 
torical contest, 141; leader istian 
Socialism, 156; cited, 156; biographical 
note, 391n. 

Godwin, Blake—More, 109. 
odwin, Parke, humiliation in Ohio, 94. 

Goldberg, Harvey, 473. 

“Golden Gate,’’ San Francisco harbor, 
ainting of, acquired by Seneca County 
useum, 112. 

—, Douglas, Cincinnati psychiatrist, 

on. Vincente P., land grant claim, 

n. 

Gongwer, W. B., attacked by Witt, 375. 

Goodale [Nathan], financed Columbus 
Gazette, 253n. 

Goodhue, James M., rev. of biography of, 
243-244. 


Gooding, Hugh, director, Brown County 
Historical Society, 104. 

Goodman, Mrs. Ernest A., officer, Mahon- 
ing Valley Historical Society, 224, 225. 

Gealvun Tire and Rub Company, mo- 
tion picture film of, shown, 227. 

Gorgets, collection at Fort Recovery mu- 


seum, 351. 
Goshen, O., 208; General Mission Confer- 
ence at, 207; Moravians migrated to, 


212. 

Goulder, Grace, addressed Stark County 
Historical Society, 226. 

Government ownership, 168; Bellamy fa- 
vored, 159; Populist party and, 165. 

** ‘Governor’ John Greiner and Chase’s Bid 
for the Presidency in 1860,’’ by Earl W. 
Wiley, 245-273. ; : 

Grain, methods of harvesting and cultiva- 
tion in Ohio before 1865, 4-16. 

Grain drills, 9; illustrated Eating 62. 

Grand Army of the Republic, McCoy Post, 
143; benefit for, 417. 

Grand a House, Columbus, O., ora- 

aaa! exmeant ot. made from, 434 
ranite, Indian es made from, le 

Grant, Ulysses S., 296; supported by 
+ 123; at Chicago Convention, 


Granville Historical Society, 107, 221, 


Geology, 
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Gravestone inoutotions, compiled by 
Charles Wagner, 2 

The Great Cam hy July 18-October 31, 
1876, micronim — acquired by 
Hayes Library, 2 

Great Lakes po Nang _— of, subject of 
address, 105; Detroit as key to, 240. 

Guay Horace, position on Baw % sine in 

? 

Green, Ernest, officer, Brecksville Early 
Settlers’ Historical oe 103, 464. 

Green, James Albert, 1 

er iver, pom con sites on, 435- 


Greenville Treaty, line marked by his- 
torical society, 2 

Greene, Nelle, president, | Woman’s Cen- 
tennial pee of Washington 
County, 24 

Greenfield Historical Society, 352. 

Greer, Katherine E., 463. 

Greiner . and Chase’s bid for the 
Benne in 1860, 245-273; elected 
elegate to Caberine convention and 

we aeene of education, 
264; sketch of, 

Griffing, Charles 5” _ identified, 214; in- 
terview_on John Brown, 215-218. 

Griffing, Josephine S., founder Freedman’s 
Bureau, 214. 

Griffis, E. lL posshiens, Shelby County 
Historical i Socsesy & 

Cia, = id J., on Ohio Academy of 

yp AS 333: article pub- 
faked 474-475. 

Grimm, Hilmar G., 475. 

Grist mills, owned "by Worthington, 73. 

— George, Nationalist leader, 168, 

9. 

Grosvenor, Charles H., 148; sketch of, 
148n;_ appointed temporary chairman, 
Republican, central committee, 410. 

Cus 07; pls # ., history of, being compiled, 

for centennial, 107; centen- 
ie oF ohn’s Lutheran Church, 221. 
7 at unity Historical Society, 


Guatalcenni, Solomon Islands, 276, 277; 
conquest of, 279. 
as ad Co., O., labor difficulties in, 


Guernsey County Historical Society, 107. 

Gull, Mrs. Cloyd, officer, Lorain County 
Historical Society, 110, 355. 

Gunn’s Tavern, site marked. 110. 

Gustavson, Carl G., on Ohio Academy of 
History eee, 333, 336; visiting 
professor at Emory University, 472. 


HAGANS, Marcellus B., judge, superior 
court of Cincinnati, quoted, 194. 

Hale, John P., Free Soil candidate, sup- 
ported by Beatty, 122. 

Hall, Basil, read MS. of Domestic Manners 
of the the ——- 39; editor claimed 

nee ‘a same as, 49; attacked 

by ee 


Hall, Helen, p My “Mahoning Valley His- 
tatical Society, lo 
ames, quoted, 50. 
W., wITN Sciotg County His- 
, 
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Hall, Veuinien ¢ C., director-librarian, His- 
torical and Phil hical Society of Ohio, 
108, 222, 354, 466; on Ohio Academy 
of Hist ory committee, 333, 336. 

Halle on Cleveland, O., costume ex- 
hibit, 471. 

Halsey, William F., Soot Pacific com- 
mander, 279, 282, 

Halstead, Murat, austed, 4am. 

Hamil, Fred Co: I The Establishment od 
the Second Moravian Missi 


on on 
Pettquotting,” 207-212. 
Hamilton, Cornelius S., death, 123. 
Hamilton, O., exhibition of reapers, 1857, 
Ms trial of reapers and mowers at, 1857, 
; F. Van Derveer Semen at, 135n; 
1S cole -s at, in ba gynd 60. 
Hamilton le» onty. ones Itural im- 
plements used in, a 
movement in, 159, iétn, ten 
Hamilton County ‘Agricultural 
Hussey tom demonstrated at sore 
tion 
Hamlin, Hannibal, 269, 270, 271. 
Hammerstones, 436, 437; i lustrated, in- 
sert between 430 and 431; from Raisch- 
Smith site descri 
Handley, Glenn, officer, Lawrence County 
Historical Society, 
Hane, John J., state senator, Marion dis- 
trict, 134. 
Hane, Mrs. John J., 134n, 394, 395, 418. 
Hane, Melissa, see Mrs. John . Hane. 
Hanna, Marcus A., 365; opposed 
124; introduced gold ‘plank in Republi 
can platform, 1896, 126; oe by 
a 127; C. L. Kurtz hostile to, 


Haxbou; officer, en Library 
and RE Pech 35 4, 

Hardin County, O., Bkexien oat associa- 
tion in, 62; extent of oats swindle in, 


67. 
Harding, G. P., Jr., 386; addressed phy- 
sicians’ meeting, 9- 30. : 
Hoses Sanitarium, methods described, 


Hardware, imported to Ohio, 75. 

Harlan, Robert, quoted by Beatty, 408. 

ew eats. in Shelby Co., map- 

Harmar Trail, through Shelby Co., re- 
search on, 113, 226. 

neem, Judson, comment on by Witt, 


Harmon, Millard F., endorsed Elkton plan, 
John Brown at, 213, 


Harper’s Ferry, Va., 
216 


Harriet Beecher Stowe House, Cincinnati, 
O., restoration and exhibit at opening, 


Harris, F. R., in tor, Greenfield His- 
torical Society, 352. 

Harris, Florence, = Woman’s Cen- 
tennial Associati of Washington 
—- Ww, “ Sel - 

Harris, Roy ? lent, em Histori- 
cal Society, if 355. 

Harris, — * Roy W., * made address on 
Salem Ries, | 355-356. 

=< Sone trustee, Lisbon Historical 
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Harrison, Benjamin, quoted, 128-129; 
votes for in 1892, 165, 166. 

Harrison, [R. A.], Columbus lawyer, 420. 

Harrison, William Henry, 249, 306; col- 
lection presented to Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society, 108. 

Harrison Hall, Miami University, 287. 

Harrison Hard Cider and Log Cabin Song 
Book, compiler, 246. 

—— Military Trail of 1812, article on, 


Harrows, farm implements, 1; kinds used 
in Ohio before 1865, 2-3, 7. 
Shelby 


Harshbarger, George, secretary, 
County Historical Society, 469. 

Hartzell, Mable, officer, Alliance Historical 

Society, 219. 


Harvesting, methods in Ohio before 1865, 
Hassaurek, Frederick, supported Chase in 


Hatcher, Harlan H., officer, Franklin 
pans Historical Society, 106; ad- 
dressed Franklin County Historical So- 
ciety, 221; The Western Reserve: The 
Story of New Connecticut in Ohio, pub- 
lished, 474. 

Hauser, Elizabeth J., officer, Trumbull 
County Historical Society, 469. 

Haveland, Mike, supreme court case, 419. 

Haven, John Benjamin, Oppelt’s assistant, 
207, 208, 209, 210; cabin of, shown on 
plat, facing 208. 


Haviland, J., 86. : 
Hawthornden State Hospital. treatment de- 


veloped at, 386. 
Hay, John, comment on Bryan, 361. 


Hay, Russell, trustee, Muskingum County 
Historical Society, 110. 

Hay, implements for handling, used in 
Ohio before 1865, 15-19. 


Hopes, Dalton, trustee, Hayes Foundation, 
Hayes, Max, Witt conducted services for, 


Hayes, Rutherford B., birth anniversary ob- 
served, 107; portrait and manuscripts 
acquired by Hayes Memorial, 108; 
acquaintance with Beatty, 121; defeated 
Thurman for governor, 131; MSS. added 
to Hayes Library, 222; and Birchard 
Library, 353; administration opposed by 
Beatty, 405; nominated for president, 
407n, 421; officer in 23d Ohio Infantry, 
422n; letters of, acquired by Hayes 
Memorial, 466. 

Hayes, Webb C., II, trustee, Hayes Foun- 

ation, 108. 

Hayes Memorial Library and 
107-108, 222, 353, 466. 

a, early horse drawn, described, 


Museum, 


eed yam used in Ohio before 

1865, 4. 

Haynes, Jessie, addressed Shaker Historical 
ociety, 

Hayter, Earl W., “Seed Humbuggery 

ong the Western Farmers, 1850- 

1888,” 52-68. 

Head, Sir Francis Bond, lieutenant gover- 
nor of Canada, 25; abuse of, 26 

Headland, Austin, president, Fairport Har- 
bor Historical Society, 105, 351, 464. 
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Heald, E. T., secretary-treasurer, Stark 
County Historical Society, 114, 226; 
ame, “The Stark County Story,” 356, 


469. 

Hebron, O., telegraph office at, 82. 

Hecker, John, officer, Shaker Historical 
Society, 112, 113 

Hendricks, Thomas Andrews, biographical 
note, 401n. 

Hendricks, Mrs. Thomas Andrews, 401. 

Hendrickson, Walter B., 354. 

Henry, George, officer, Fairport Harbor 
Historical Society, 351. 

Henry, Williams and Crawford Bohemian 
Seed Company, 62. 

Herrick, Charles, 101-102. 

Herrick, Myron T., quoted, 365. 

Herring, Elbert, commissioner of Indian 
affairs, 314, 315-316, 325. 

Hervieu, Auguste, at Nashoba, 36; attach- 
ment for Trollope family, 38; accom- 
panied Trollope family east, 39; carica- 
ture of, 49. 

Hesser, Ernest G., president, Crestline His- 
torical Society, 104, 220, 351, 464. 
Hevman, Dr. and Mrs. Clarence H., 115. 
Hickenlooper Gas Company, Cincinnati, 


+ 158. 

Hickerson, Frank R., history of Toledo 
University to be published by, 109 

Hickox, Eleazer, home maintained as mu- 
seum, 106. 

Hicks, Arch R., Sr., director, Brown 
County Historical Society, 104. 

Higginsport. O., 104. : 

Highland Co., O., 414n; voted against 

ase resolution at state Republican 
convention, 265. i 

Hildreth, William H., “Mrs. Trollope in 
Porkopolis,” 35-51. : 

Hill, Isaac, History of Orient, O., 221. | 

Hill, Lawrence, work on Harmar trail 
map, 113. ‘ 

Hill, Lawrence F., on Ohio Academy of 
History committee, 332 

Hillman, Sidney, 375. : 

Hinds, E. Michael, Defiance College, his- 
tory faculty, 115. 

Hine, Ellen L., officer, Mahoning Valley 
Historical Society, 225. : 

Hine, Mrs. S. K., officer, Mahoning Valley 
Historical Society, 225. 

Hinman, Edward L., 134, 135, 144, 145, 
146, 148, 392, 409, 413, 426; vice 
pean, Citizens Savings Bank, Co- 
umbus, O., 123; biographical note, 
426n. 

Historic Midwest Houses, by John Drury, 
rev. by J. H. Rodabaugh, 242-243. 

Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Ohio, 108-109, 222, 354, 466-467; 
Bulletin, feature articles in, 109; News- 
letter, contents, 222. 

“Historical News,” 103-116, 219 230, 
349-359, 463-475. 

“Historical Organizations in Ohio,” listed 
with executive officers, 231-235. 

Historical societies, Ohio, news notes on, 
103-115, 219-229, 349-358, 463-472; 
list of, 231-235. 

Historical Society of Mount Pleasant, 223. 

Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio, 
109, 223, 467. 
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Hivling A., Greene County delegate to 
Republican national convention, sup- 
ported Lincoln on first ballot, 254. 

Hoadley’s Mill, site visited by historical 
group, 468. 

Hoadly, George, 409, 414; defeated For- 
aker for governor in 1883, 124; inau- 
guration, 139; sketch of, 147n-148n; 
quoted, 249. ; : 

Hockhocking River, Worthington had mills 


on ls 
Hocking Co., O., gravestone inscriptions, 
219. 


Hocking Valley mining disturbances, 147n. 

Hoes, pioneer implement of farmer, 1. 

Hogs, raised by Worthington, 74. , 

Holden, John, trustee, Warren County His- 
torical Society, 228. : 

Holliday, Joseph, on Ohio Academy of His- 
tory committee, 334. 

— Bliss, and Lytle, Delphos firm, 


19. 
Holman, Jesse Lynch, judge U. S. Dis- 
trict Court of Indiana, 138; sketch of, 


n. 

Holman, William Steele, Indiana Demo- 
crat, 138; sketch of, 138n. | 

Holmes, 4 Ww., addressed physician’s meet- 
ing, 7 

Hook, Alice P., addressed groups, 108, 

Hoover, Dwight, trustee, Delaware County 
Historical a 105. d 

Hoover, Earl R., a dressed Summit County 
Historical Society, 356. : 

Hopkins, W. R., opposed by Witt, 374-375. 

Hoppe, H. H., Cincinnati psychiatrist, 378. 

Horan, Mrs. Frank +» Officer, Lorain 
County Historical Society, 110, 355. | 

Hornbrook, Percy, director, Upper Ohio 
Valley Historical Society, 357. 

Horner, J. R., Cleveland psychiatrist, 378. 

Horns of Thunder: The Life and Times of 
James M. Goodhue, Including Selections 
from His Writings, by Mary W. Berthel, 
rev. by Everett Walters, 243-244. 

Horrocks, Jack, and Joseph L. Fetterman, 
“Psychiatric Progress in Ohio in the 
Twentieth Century,” 378-389. 

“Horse Fair,’’ copy of painting, presented 
to Seneca County museum, 112. 

Horses, use of, on farms, 5, 6, 11, 12, 13, 
19; raised by Worthington, 74; paint- 
ings of, acquired by Seneca County mu- 
seum, 112. 

Horticulturist, campaign against frauds of 
seedsmen, 56-57. 

Horton, Blanche, officer, His- 
torical Society, 352. 

Horton, Valentine B., delegate to Chicago 
Republican convention, 266. 

a historic, 109, 222, 242-243, 355, 


Granville 


Howard, A. B., Cleveland psychiatrist, 378, 


Howard, Edward D., 352. 
Howe, Frederick C., Cleveland civic leader, 
367; article on, by R. H. Bremner, pub- 
presided at 


lished, 474. 

Howe, Geor; F., Ohio 
Academy of History sessions, 332. 

Howe, Richard, officer, Granville Historical 
Society, 352. 
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Howells, William Dean, quoted, 258, 
362; bibiography of, reviewed, 485-486. 
Howie, John McF., quoted, 374. ; 
Hubbart, Henry —_ “The Contribu- 
tion of Local History to the Com- 
munity,” 298-304. 
Hudson Library and Historical Society, 
109, 354. 
Hughes, Raymond E., trustee, Trumbull 
County Historical Society, 469. 
Huguenot Society of Ohio, 223. 
Humbug, Prince of, P. T. Barnum as, 95. 
Humbuggery, in sale of seeds, 54-68. 
“The Humiliation of Henry Ward Beecher 
in the West,” by David Mead, 94-100. 
—, Samuel F., 414; biographical note, 


n. 

Hunter, Harold H., trustee, Trumbull 
County Historical Society, 469. 

Hunter, Robbins, officer, Licking County 
Historical Society, 110. 

Hunters’ Lodges, 469; purpose, 22; patriot- 
ism, 23; convention in Cleveland, Sep- 
tember 16-22, 1838, 31; decline and 
ccc 32, 34; raid into Canada, 


See also Patriot Lodges and Patriots. 

Huntington, George, contributions to psy- 
chiatry, 382 

Huntington, P. W., contributed to flood 
relief, 1884, 397. 

Huron, O., mass meeting in, 27; Patriot 
forces at, 32. 

Huron Co., O., early agricultural imple- 
ments in, 8, 14. 

Huron Indians, see Wyandot Indians. 

Huron River, see Pettquotting River. 

Hussey, Obed, inventor, grain reaper, 9. 

Hussey reaper, 10, 11, 16. 

Huston, Mary Ellen, funeral for, 403-404. 

Hydrotherapy, in mental illness, 380. 

Hymn singing, at Methodist camp meet- 
ing, described, 45. 


IDDINGS, Andrew S., 463. 

Illinois, value farm implements in, 
1850-70, 20; oats swindles in, 61, 64; 
telegraph lines in, 91; delegation from, 
to reform convention, 160; Huron In- 
dians settled in, 307-308. 

Illinois Country, Huron Indians found 
refuge in, 3 

Illustrations: Plows, early, facing 14; 
ain drill, 1874, facing 62; Adena, 
omas Worthington’s home, facing 78; 

> oy H. Wade, portrait, facing 80; 
ohn Beatty, portrait, facing 119; Mac- 
ellar’s maps of Braddock’s defeat, 175- 
176; plat of the Pettquotting Mission, 
facing 208; Salmon P. Chase, portrait, 
facing 245; map of Raisch-Smith site, 
430, artifacts, prehistoric, insert between 
430 and 431. 

Imlay, Mrs. Hugh A., officer, Muskingum 
County Historical Society, 110. 

Imperialism, American, Beatty opposed to, 
156; Sam Jones and, 127; McKinley’s 
ed and, 128; B. Harrison and, 128- 
2 


Imports, Ohio, after 1803, 75. 

Indian Knoll Focus, 438, 439; Raisch- 
Smith material compared to, 435-441; 
chronology of, 439. 
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Indian relics, 
museum, 351, 

Indian Rights Association of Columbus, 
organized, 409, 426-427. 

Indian trails, maps of Firelands showing, 


collection at Fort Recovery 


Indiana, wales of farm implements in, 
ig Allg 0; camp meeting described 
b alee pe, 45; oats swindle in, 


67; ~~ lines in, 91; Republican 
victories in, 1859,263; damage to r 
by floods in 

Indians, American, life of, depicted in 
miniature settings, 115; military tactics, 
172, 173, 180, 182, 183; with French 
forces at Braddock’s defeat, 174, 177, 
178, 179, 184; Moravian settlement on 
the Pett uotting, 207-212; Detroit key 
to control of, 240; in Miami alley in 
Schenck’s boyhood, 287; removal of to 
West, 305-306; evidences of occupancy 
along Fourmile Creek, 428, 429; life at 
Raisch-Smith site described, 440; and 
ee wars, recent publications on, 

1 
a Union of Ohio, ag Popu- 


7 in Ohio in 1891, 1 

mF Robert G » 403; Witt rn 363. 

Ingraham, y » eg “friends of the *Cana- 
dian cause, vu 

Insects, Ohio, recent publications on, 458. 

Internal improvements, championed by 
Schenck, 290-291. 

Internal revenue laws, revised by Schenck, 


“Introduction of Farm Machinery into 
Ohio Prior to 1865,” by Robert L 
Jones, 1-20. 

Iowa, oats swindles in, 64; law against 
seed frauds, 68; mcongene victories in, 
1859, 263. 

Iron de osits, Boning Co., 

Iron industry, Licking Co., ey. 

Irons, Lena M., trustee, Warren County 
Historical Society, 228. 

Iroquois _e expelled Huron Indians 

om St. Lawrence Valley, 

Irving, Henry, English actor, at Columbus, 


Israel T , Preble Se. © 

Izant, Ro ert ; no iudson Library 
and Historical Society 

Izant, Mrs. Robert J., see oulder, Grace. 

ACKO, see Jacques. 

ackson, Andrew, 288; appointed J. L. 


a oo pndesship, 138; letter of, 

acquired orical dee 471 
Jackson, te ew (Mrs. Andrew Jackson), 

letter of, acquired by historical society, 


471. 
Jacques [also Jacko], Wyandot chief, 319, 
321; quoted, 325, 
Janney, 9. Sarah, see Witt, Sarah James. 
anney, ‘ 


arman, Mrs. John, trustee, Alliance His- 
torical Society, 

Jay a: Island, “Owen Brown lived 
on, 

Jefferson, Piney yor Weehivanen agent for, 
72; ordered ‘or opening New 
Orleans 753 Wetingee sent seeds to, 
773 and government of of Louisiana-Mis- 
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souri territory, 117-118; introduced In- 
dian removal policy, 306. 
Jefferson Club, Cincinnati, O. _" sonte 


inauguration ’ of Gov. Hoadly, 139. 
Jenks, Benjamin, trustee, Shaker Historical 
—— 112; related Shaker history, 


“Jeptha H. Wade and the Cleveland and 

incinnati Telegraph Company,” by 
Russell H. Anderson, 80- 

Jewish Hospital, Cincinnati, Child Guid- 
ance Home, established, 384. 

Jows, in Ohio, and religious education in 

ublic schools, 190, 192. 

ype, eatty’s Journal, a 1, 1884- 
June _26, 1884,” 130-150, 390-427. 

“John Brown in Ohio—An Interview with 
Charles S. S. Griffing,’”? ed. by Louis 
Filler, 213-218. 

jenn Brown Museum, visitors at, 227. 
obnson, Andrew, reconstruction plan e 
osed by Schenck, 295; supported b 

H. Anderson, 394n. 

Johnson, Arthur C., president, board of 
trustees, ang Foundation, 107. 

Johnson a. Lisbon His- 
contend Society: 

Johnson, Charles , painting by, 
es by Seneca County Museum, 


pe, Eleanor Bailey, trustee, Muskin- 
om County Historical Society, 110. 

Johnson, Tom L., 372, 374; influence on 
Witt, 366; opened tax school in Cleve- 
land, 367; cited, 367, 368, 369; and 
Witt, 368, 371, 376, 377; article on, 
by R. "Bremner, published, 474. 


Johuston, Ebenezer, ringleader of plot 
against Canada, 24. 

Jones, Arthur + president, Granville 
Historical Society, " 

Jones, Charles A., president, Franklin 
gee A ———s. * cae 106, 221, 
351, 464; cited, 

Jones, Clarence _ dent, Licking 
County Historical iety, 109, 110, 


4. 
Jones, “Golden Rule,” see Jones, Samuel 


Jones, Hosea, trustee, Pars County 
Historical Society, 10 » 353. 

ones, Howard, 468. 

ones, Mrs. Howard, 468. 

ones, Leah, officer, Warren County His- 
torical Society, 228. 

Jones, Lloyd, President, Ohio History Day 
Association, 468 

Jones, Mildred, director, Historical Society 
of afount Pleasant, 223. 

fones, fs gages, 20 200-201. 

ones, Recs slie, ‘The Introduction of 
Farm Machinery into Ohio Prior to 
1865,” 1-20; on Ohio Academy of His- 
tory committee, 333, 348. 

Jones, Roderic, gs Licking County 
Historical Society, 110. 

Jones, Samuel M., 369; nonpartisan can- 

didate for governor, 1899, 126; ad- 

dressed Non-Partisan Anti-Imperialist 
League, 127; career of on compared 
to, 361; article on, by R. H. Bremner, 
published, 474. 

Jones, T. T., addressed Wellsville His- 
torical Society, 228. 
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Jones, Thomas C., judge, addressed _ Re- 
publican caucus, 407, 408; biographical 
ong 408n. 
5 Philip D., book review, 476-477. 
osep amas OS oral n Uncompromis- 
h B Foraker, An U 
ing R > Daeeeet Walters, rev. 
y Philip My gk 476-477. 
Josey h Decloge Fund, first publication of, 


478. 
jo Bodley & Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Josie, William, Sr., oo Shelby County 
Historical Society, 1 

Journals, agricultural, subsoil plows no- 
ti 

force, Mrs. Albert Green, 119n, 406, 415. 

one Ps | B., “Robert C v4 

First Citizen and Statesman 

of de cet Valley,” 286-297. 


KANSAS, oats swindles in, 64; representa- 
tives , at reform convention, 159, 
160; John Cle in, 213. 


arnosh, L. J., Cleveland psychiatrist, 384. 
Katan, Lay ey chiatrist, 386. 
Keaton, Sara ag wrence County 

atoden Society 


J. Em nonag sige; ne for in oe 
“publican caucus, 138; 4 & 
V. Boynton, 149-151, : 392, 40 to, 
411, 414; financial speculations, 424. 
Kellar, Mrs. Wirt N., officer, Woman’s 
gy ’ of Washington 
K Mes, Chis.) ‘Kathryn Miller, 109. 
eller, rs.) Ka er, 
Kelley, Alfr Mesa, Ist, railroad builder, 132, 


253n. 
Kelley, ‘Alfred, 2d, character of, 132. 


—_S ‘ait ‘officer, so County His- 
Kelley, po Westey,. ley, fice, {Greenfield 
Carinty Historic Society. 3 


Kendall, Amos, agent for a oh patent- 
ees, 83; controversy with ade, . 
os — consolidation of telegraph 

es. 
—_" Eugene, officer, Montgomery 
County Historical Society, 349 

Kennedy, Mrs. Mathew, temporary chair- 

man, Union County Historical Society, 


Kenney, George C., attended Pacific Mili- 
tary Conference, 282. 
Kent, ———, spy on Patriot Lodges, 30, 


Kent, o- 408n. _— 
Kentucky, conspiracy against Canada in 
24; oats swindles in, 64; archaeological 
sites in, 441. 

Kenyon College, 422n; Hayes materials at, 
— by Hayes Memorial, 108; 
yandot Indians educated at, 142. 
Kern, A. B., addressed Fairport Harbor 

Historical Society, 105; donor to Fair- 
port museum, 464. 
_ Joseph, business rival of Worthing- 


Kershner, ‘Frederick D., Jr., read paper at 


Mississippi Valley istorical Associa- 
tion, 472. 

Ketchum mower, 16, 19. 

Kilpatrick, William B., trustee, Trumbull 


unty Historical Society, 469-470. 
King, Ernest J., 275, 278, 280, 281. 
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King, William M., quoted, 57-58. 
ey, Harry E., secretary, Wyandot 
County Historical Society, 358. 


“a omestead, Portsmouth, O., pur- 
ch for museum, 11 
— eek, Worthington had 
oni on 


Kircher = "Nationalist leader, 168, 169. 
z, Chester C , Cincinnati psychiatrist, 


Kirkland Indian site, 435. 
Kirkpatrick, John Ervin, 39. 
Kissel, Carter, officer,’ Gates Mills His- 
torical Society, 465. 
Kittle, Frances, a at Hayes Me- 
morial, 222, 
er, ” Mrs. Clarence, director, Brown 
Knight ney Fiend “ mera fe 
ts 0 r, su opulist 
in Ohio in 1891, te Witt joined, eres 
Knives, Indian, 437; from Raisch-Smith 
described, 432, 433. 
Knollman, c. Ww +, on Defiance College his- 
tory oT gg 115. 
7 Co., O., marriage records available, 


114 
Knox Coun: may Historical Society, 467. 
Kohler, Cleveland civic leader, 367. 
Korn, bicee, writing book on American 
Je & the Civil War, 349. 
a , E., contribution to psychiatry, 


Kramer, Benjamin, contribution to psychia- 


Kramer, Howard D., book rev., 483-485. 
ke, Mrs. Wi iam, officer, Historica] 
Society of Mount Pleasant, 223. 
Ku Klux Klan ae favored force bill, 
123; attacked by Witt, 375. 
Kuhns, og trustee, Alliance Historical 


Kula, Rudo z, on staff, Cleveland Mu- 
seum of atural History, 350. 
Kurtz, Charles L., interest in Sherman’s 
candidacy, 416-417; biographical note, 
416n; interview with Beatty, 423-424. 


LABOR, attitude toward “nationalism,” 
155; es, in Ohio, ise len organ- 
ized, Witt and, 371, 372; in Ohio, re- 
cent publications on, 452. 


See also Convict labor. 
1898, 167, Columbus convention, August 


borers, farm, threshers in Ohio before 
1865, 5; —— | ey of farm 
machinery, 2; scarcity of, ca. 
ft . te , = needed for. early 


Laffer, Walters" Cleveland psychiatrist, 378. 

Lafferty, George, —_— Lisbon 
torical Society. 

La Follette, Robert M., and reform, 362; 
Witt +~—<— Ohio ‘campaign for, 375. 

Lake Erie Telegraph Co., Wade officer of, 


93. 
Lakeside Base Pay Unit, MSS. source 


for hist 4. 
Lamadomt >], "Wyandot chief, 326. 
Lamb, Helen, officer, Warren County His- 
torical are 228. 
. replied to Ingersoll, 403. 
Lancer Clinic, editorial on Turkish baths, 
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Lane, Ebenezar, quoted, 3L, 

Lane, Henry A., 402n. 

Lane, James H., Greiner’s indifference to 
candidacy of, 253 

Lane, Samuel A., described members of 
Hunters’ Lodge at Akron, O., 22 

Langdon, Frank W., Cincinnati psychia- 
trist, 

— S. W., Cincinnati psychiatrist, 

82. 

Lanning, Captain, 426. 

Lard, produced by Worthington, 74. 

Laskey, Henry, on penitentiary commis- 
sion, 395, 

Lathrop’s Columbus Directory, cited, 271. 

Latrobe, Benjamin, architect for Adena, 77. 

Lauderdale Focus, 435; Raisch-Smith mate- 
rials comparable to, 438n. 

Lawnfield: Home of President James A. 
Garfield, published, 355. 
Lawrence, Ross K., officer, Coshocton 
County Historical Society, 104, 350. 
Lawrence, William, interview with Beatty, 
422; biographical note, 422n. 

Lawrence County Historical Society, 354. 

Lawson, F. W., officer, “friends of the 
Canadian cause,” 26. 

Lazenby, ———, Ohio State University 
professor, 394. 

Leahy, William D., 275. 

Lebanon, O., 289. 

Lecturers in Ohio: Beecher, Henry Ward, 
94-100; Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 101- 


102. 

Lee, Charles C., 82, 86, 87. 

Leech, Ralph, officer, Coshocton County 
Historical Society, 104, 350. 

Leedom, Robert R., officer, Scioto County 
Historical Society, 111. 

— H. E., Columbus neurosurgeon, 


Legate, Henry R., founder second Na- 
tionalist Club, Boston, Mass., 154. 

Leonard, Theodore, character of, 132. 

LeVan, Raymond, on marker committee, 


Levering, Allen, 406; state senator from 
Morrow Co., 136; identified, 406n. 
Levine, Maurice, Cincinnati psychoanalyst, 
385, 388. é 
Lewis, Alice, officer, Brecksville 
Settlers’ History Association, 464. 
Lewis, Mrs. Elmer, officer, Brecksville 
Early Settlers’ History Association, 103. 
Liberators, Ohio, see Liberty party. 
Liberty party and men, 215, 217. 
Licking Co., O., gravestone inscriptions, 
219; in 12th congressional district, 255, 


Early 


Licking County Archaeological and His- 
torical Society, 109-110, 354. 

Liebler, Richard A., appointed to history 
department, University of Dayton, 475. 

Likins, W. H., leader, Nation 
Alliance, 161. 

Lima Gazette, quoted, 415. 

Lincoln, Abraham, 264, 269; death of 
authority on, 116; Beatty an elector for, 
122; Greiner’s indifference to candidacy 
of, 245, 253, 272, 273; spoke in Co- 
lumbus, 245, 246, 260, 271, 273; sup- 
ported by W. Reid, 254; in = of 
1859-60, 257, 258, 268; Cooper Union 
address, 267; Lincoln-Hamlin rally, Co- 


Farmers’ 
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lumbus, 270, 271; J. J. Wood feared 
effects of speeches of on Seward 
chances, 271; complimented by Greiner, 
273; interview with Schenck, 293; ad- 
mired by Witt, 366, 375; appointments, 
394n, 399. 

Lincoln, Mary, secretary, Warren County 
_ Historical Society, 228. 

Linn, Milman H., president, Muskingum 
_County Historical Society, 110. 

Liquor control, Nationalist clubs and, 155, 
_ 162; Populist party and, 165, 166. 

Lisbon Historical Society, 467. 

Lisby, Mrs. B. D., trustee, Trumbull 
_County Historical Society, 470. 

Lister, Mrs. Walter S., secretary, Brecks- 
ville Early Settlers’ History Association, 
_103, 464. 

Linesman, Ohio, recent publications on, 


Little Big Horn, battle of, Custer men 
killed in, 148. 

Little Fourmile Creek, archaeological site 
along, 428-429. 

Local history, contribution to the commu- 
nity, 298-304; Ohio, recent publications 
on, 453-454. 

Lockington, O., state park proposed for, 
113, 226. 

Lodges of Patriots, see Hunters’ Lodges. 

Logan, John Alexander, 406; Beatty an 
pong for, 124; biographical note, 

n. 

Logan, Richard D., president, Historical 
ociety of Northwestern Ohio, 467. 
Logan, Hocking Co., O., laid out by 

Worthington, 75. 

Logan Co., O., Worthington erected mill 
in, 

Logan County Archaeological and His- 
torical Society, 110, 224, 468. 

Logan Elm, celebration at, 468. 

Long, Jesse R., 109. 

Long, John, read paper at Southern His- 
torical Association, 116. 

Long, Thomas, Wyandot chief, 320, 321; 
quoted, 322. 

Longley, Iris, president, Fort Recovery His- 
torical Society, 351. 

Longsworth, Mrs. Harry B., 219. 

Longworth, Nicholas, home near _ Trol- 
lope’s Bazaar, 47. 

Looking Backward, 2000-1887, by Edward 
Bellamy, influence of, 152. 

Lorain Co., O., vineyards, subsoiling used 
in, 7; history of, being compiled, 224. 
Lorain County Historical Society, 110, 

224, 355, 468. 
—_ George Henry, Moravian bishop, 


Lott, Homer, trustee, Delaware County 
Historical Society, 105. 

Loudon, Mrs. Calno, officer, Brown County 
Historical Society, 350. 
Louisiana Purchase, 117; opened New 
Orleans to Ohio exports, 75. 
Louisiana Territory, papers of, 117-118; 
incorporation act, 306 

Lower Sandusky, O., store of arms at, 
raided, 29 
See also Fremont, O. 

Lowrey, L. G., 384. 





INDEX 


Lucas, Robert, Thurman secretary to, 131; 
and negotiation for the removal of the 
Wyandet Indians, 310-331. 

Lucas owe Historical Series, volume II, 
published, 223. 

Ludlow, A. I., added objects to Korean 
a ang s Western Reserve Historical 
Society, 1 

Ludlow, Maxie, original survey notes of 
Firelands 

Lumbard, thissbeth C C., trustee, Trumbull 
County Historical Society. 470 

Lupton, Dilworth, denounced Buchanan 

ill, 

Lupton, Elizabeth, director, Historical So- 
ciety of Mount Pleasant, 223. 

Lupton, Ruth, officer, Historical Society of 

ount Pletsant, 223. 

a Louis Cincinnati psychiatrist, 

Luzon, 37th Division on, 285. 

Lybarger, Donald, addressed Summit 
County Historical Society, 114 

Lyceums, Ohio, Beecher sought by, 95; 
methods of, 95-96; Emerson and, 101. 

Lynch Dorothy Anderson, m= Green- 
field Historical Society, 3 

Lynchings, in Ohio, 166. 

Lynn, Donald J., president, Mahoning Val- 
ley Historical Society, 224. 


MacARTHUR, Douglas, commander in 
mes Pacific area, 278, 279, 280, 
.- ‘Sc and Worthington, 70, 


92. 

McAuliff, John, painting 3 acquired by 
Seneca ‘county museum, 11 

— John, Labor party leader, 167, 


McCabe, Anna, officer, Coshocton County 
Historical Society, 350. 

McCarter, J. B i Crestline Histori- 
cal oe ° 

McClellan, eorge. B., ge on ticket 
with, a supported by G. W. Mor- 
gan, 

McClellan, ie. Malcolm, led historic tour, 


McConahey, S. C., director, Historical So- 
ciety of Mount Pleasant, 223 
ee, Wade, mayor of Brecksville, 


McCordock, R. S., 229. 

McCormick reapers, 10, 11, 16. 

McCoy, Clara, officer, Woman’s Centennial 
Association of bi ogy a County, 229. 

a Ohio, Indian treaty ne- 
gotiated at, 3 

McCutcheonsville, "see McCutchenville. 

——, Raven I., preparing linguistic 
atlas, 4 
McDermott, John Francis, ed., Old Caho- 
kia, A Narrative and Documents Illus- 
trating the First Century of Its History, 
rev. H. H. a. 477-479. 

McDengla Joseph Ewing, biographical 
note, 401n. 

MacDonnell, James A., president, Allen 
ew Historical Society, 219, 349, 

Mckivai, ohn, pe subagent at Up- 

andusky, 313ff 
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McFarland, Stephen, letter of Croghan to, 
acquired by Hayes Memorial, 466. 

McGarrahan, William, claim of, in con- 
gress, 151n, 410, 411. 

McGuffey Readers, religi ous nature of, 188. 

Machinery, farm, used in Ohio prior to 
1865, 1-20; textile, 73. 

Mcllvaine, George W., 419-420; judge at 
oratorical contest, 141, 

Mack, I. F., = 405, 423. 

Mack, John, 4 

McKee; (i Amherstburg, 208. 

McKees Town, site marked, 110 

ee | punter, maps of Braddock’s de- 
eat, 

McKeown, > attic, candidate on Populist 
ticket, 169. 

oe William, 227; 
and Bee litical support, 71 5; in campaign 
of 1 126; opposed by Beatty, 127; 
and imperialism, 128; votes for in Re- 
publican caucus, 138; votes for gover- 
nor in 1891, 163, 165: 1893, 166; 
member Company E, 23d Ohio Infantry, 


422n. 

McLean, novel of Civil War by John 
Beatty, 129. 

McLean, , in campaign of 1859-60, 
255, 256, 261, 270. 

McLean, John R., 
for governor, 126. 
McLeod, Alexander, addressed mass meet- 
ees Huron, O., 27; arrived in Cleve- 
an 

McMahon, Ms. J. Sprigg, holds Schenck 
papers, 2 

McMahon, Sylvester V., quoted, 372. 

McMauman, leader of patriot” forces, 27. 

McMillen, L. A., trustee, Delaware County 
Historical Society, 105. 

McNally, William, secretary, Sons and 
Daughters of Pioneer Rivermen, 113. 
McNiff, William J., on Ohio Academy of 

History committee, 332; presented 
award, 333; elected vice president, Ohio 
Academy of History, 333; made motion 
for publication of minutes, 334. 

Macomb, Alexander, 32; described by Fox, 


ition on tariff 


Democratic candidate 


24. 
on: Nathaniel, Worthington agent for, 


McPherson, 
by Hayes 
=~ River, Worthington erected mill on, 


ames B., letter of, acquired 
emorial, 466. 


Maddy, Ruth, officer, Sons and Daughters 
Pioneer Rivermen, 113 

Madison Co., O., corn planters introduced 
in, 14; gravestone inscriptions, 219; 
voted against Chase at state Republican 
convention, 265 

Magazines, see Periodicals. 

a ae Co., O., Blaine supported in, 


Mahoning Valley Historical Society, 224. 
Maine, oats swindles in, 64; supreme court 
case relating to religious liberty, 192- 


Mairs, O. L., officer, West Virginia Arch- 
aeological Society, 229. 

“Makers of Cincinnati,’ exhibit, 466. 

Malden, Canada, reported taken by Cana- 
dian Patriots, 2 27; plan to conquer, 32. 
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Minsgmala, Ohio, recent publications on, 


Manary blockhouse, site marked, 110. 
Mandel, Bernard, ‘‘Religion and the Pub- 
lic Schools of Ohio, ” 185-206. 
Manny’s epee, model for reapers made in 
io, 
Mansfield, O., 424; telegraph company 
shares sold in, 81; telegraph line at, 


89. 
oe eV a in Ohio, farm machinery, 
ay ; } 16, 17; Worthington promoted, 


Manuscripts, accessioned by _ local histor- 
ical societies, 108, 12d 219, 221, 222, 
465, 466, 471; G. Crile collection 
resented to Wenwcn. Reserve Historical 
ociety, 114; seminars for study of, 471. 

Manypenny, George W W., 409, 426; and 
Greiner’s support of Chase, 252- 253, 
254, 262; commented on Chase’s pros- 
pects, 255, 265-266, 269; quoted, 266. 

Maple, Charters, eo Warren ounty 
Historical Society 

Ma a Braddock’s Fon 175-176; Raisch 

Indian village site, 430. 

Rendinen. Watt P., a of research, 
Hayes Memorial, 107, » 353, 466. 

Marcus, Jacob R., Pid Egy pas Ty Jew- 
ish Archives, 349, 

Marcy, William L., governor of New York, 
accused of being in sympathy with 
Canadian rebels, 25. 

Marietta, O., 243; 2 at, 394, 

Marion, O., 121; J. H. Anderson, mayor 


of, 394. 

Markers, historic sites, placed by Logan 
County Historical Society, 

Markley, Mrs. John, officer, Brown County 
Historical Society, 350. 

Marmon, Herman C., president, Logan 
County Archaeological and Historical 
Society, 224, 

Manstog? Ny us Co., O., available, 


1 

Marshall, George C., 275, 278, 280, 281. 

Marston, Mrs. John, | officer, Gates Mills 
Historical aS 

Martha Kinney Cooper "Ohioana Library 
Association, see Ohioana Library. 

Martin, Thomas P., 229. 

Marxism, and native sation. 152, 156; 
attitude of labor toward, 

Mary Ann Furnace, iron he 354. 

Maschke, Maurice, attacked by Witt, 375. 

Mason, John, 73. 

Mason, Stevens T., governor of Michigan, 
accused of sympathy for Canadian 
rebels, 25; Worthington agent for, 72. 

Masons, Patriotic, see Hunters’ Lodges. 

Massachusetts Constitution, and religious 
policy, 186. 

Massie, Nathaniel, 
Scioto, 70 

Massie’s town, see Chillicothe, O. 

Massillon, O., cultivators manufactured in, 
73 Canadian sympathy meeting held in, 
27; illegal deposit of arms reported at, 
30; Populist convention at, 165. 

Massillon State Hospital, opened, 379. 

Mathews, W. H., addressed Wellsville 
Historical Society, 228; addresses on 

Salem history, 355-356. 


established town on 
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Meshows, Stanley, 414n; 
W. Lawrence, 422-423; 
note, 422n. 
Maurits » Cleveland porchioesiot, 386. 
Mead, David, d, 354; “The Humiliation of 
Henry Ward Beecher in the West,” 94- 


Meade, Mrs. Frank B., presented Western 
Reserve Historical Society with slipper 
collection, 115. 

—— agent for Duncan Mc- 


2 
Meat, exported to New Orleans from Ohio, 
8 packing, Worthington engaged in, 


Meda Samuel, proposed as Democratic 

Mon idate for president, 272. 
dbury, officer, Mahoning 

My Historical Society, 225. 

Meduna, Ladislaus von, psychiatrist, 386. 

Medical history, Ohio, recent publications 
on, 454-455, 

Medill, bow ~ 251. 

Medina, O » telegraph company shares sold 


81. 
Melitschka, Matt, te officer, Salem His- 


denounced by 
biographica 





torical aan, 5: 

Memoirs olunteer, Civil War diary 
of Jenn 3 eatty, 1 

Mennel, Mark, trustee, Historical Society 


of Northwestern Ohio, 467. 
Mental diseases, treatment of, see Psychia- 


aan O., 243. 
Mercy H 


ital, Canton, O., psychiatric 

ward esta lished, 388. 

Metcalf, Clarence ‘addressed, Fairport Har- 
bor Historical Society, 10 5. 

Methodist Church, —- h... described 
by Mrs. Trollope, 4 3 divided over anti- 
slavery movement, 120; Sandusky, O., 
Beatty church, 120; first in Zane Twp., 
Logan Co., marked, 224. 

Metropolitan Utilities, Inc., Witt consult- 
ant for, 370 

Metz, Corinne, ey" 
a I Society 110. 

Mewett, A officer, Gates Mills His- 
torical anes 

Mexican War, 0 opposed by Schenck, 290. 

Meyer, Mrs. I. Harry, officer, Mahoning 

alley Historical ngs Z 

Meyers, E. E., —, awrence County 
Historical Society 

Miami Union Eien ‘Society, Schenck 
active in, 287; anata cited, a 

Miami University, 287, 414n; Founders 
Day, 1937, 286; Schenck attended, 287. 

Miami Valley, plows suited to soil of, 6; 
Schenck’s popularity in, 289. 

Michigan, conspiracy against Canada in, 
24; oats swindle in, 64, 68; Hurons 
settled in upper peninsula, 307. 

— and Erie Telegraph _ see 

Erie and Michigan Tele ~orty 

Michigan Central pales right “of way 
used for telegraph 1 ine, 80. 

“Michigan Double-Plow,” used in Ohio 
after 1852, 7. 


Licking County 


Michilimakinac, Mich., Huron Indians 
fled to, 307. 
Mickel, Ra ond, president, Hudson Li- 


brary and Historical Society, 354. 
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| Me Say, North Union, O., farm of, 
Middle “ies, seed circulars and posters 


Mikesell, “R alph, > Coshocton County 
Historical ate 
i © » 243; te egraph office opened at, 


Military Order of the Loyal Legion, Ohio 
Commandery, publications of, source 
material in, 119n. 

Military tactics,  — and colonial 
compared, 171-18 

Me as. Canadian, fn rebellion of 1837, 


Miller, Ailen, siete on tariff, 133. 


be my teensy, 40 
iller, Mrs. Howard C., officer, Mahoning 
v Valley E _ Society, 225. 
Miller, “The Strategic Back- 
of "ae  Werthern Solomons Cam- 


ground 
Ste 274-285; addressed Ohio 
es of History session, 332. 


R. B., p=, * een County 
iciocial Lge em 
asd Ray T., Lie “mayor of Cleve- 
lan 
’ $. A., introduced resolution to 
prohibit religious instruction in public 
00) 
Miller, Warner, 424. 
= ” story of, in Summit County, 
—_— Mrs. Elmer C., officer, Grove 
ty Community Historical Society, 107, 


-— met G., contribution to psychiatry, 
Mills, —_ by Worthington, 73, 74, 


Mines, " popetaty, a 
= Ei Society. 4 470. 
Minneapolis, Minn., in Tass: gs 


Minnesota, Bohemian oats association in, 
64; territorial period recreated, 243; Re- 
_publican victories in, 1859, 263. 
inutes of the Ohio pt of His- 
be Deshler-Wallick Re Columbus, 


Ohio, April 8, 1949,” 48. 
Missionary Ridge, battle of, 140; 35th 
Ohio at, 1 » 
Mississippi Culture, st Raisch-Smith 


arrowpoints typical of, 4 
ey tae rTM Mer and La of 1860, 
251, 268; articles on, pub- 
ished in Columbus Gazette, 2 
258, 259, 261-264, 268, 270, 273. 
= "Trollope in Porkopolis,” by William 
- Hildreth, 35- 

Maffett Ross, “The ‘Raisch-Smith Site, an 
Early dian Occupation in Preble 
Gounty, Ohio,” 428-441. 

——_ Mrs. Trollope resided in, 37; 

M droves of f hoes ip, . 1, wil 
onypen text has remy . il- 
liam,, Tose of, 145-14 

Monsey Indians, evil - on Mora- 
vian Indians, 209, 210, 212. 

Montgomery, John, addressed Licking 
County Historical Society. 354. 

Montgomery County Historical Society, 
see Associated Dayton and Montgomery 
County Historical Societies. 
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Seem ———, developed theory of paresis, 


Moore, Charles, and Beatty, 418-419, 426. 
Moore, David, operator, early iron ” foun- 


Moore, Frank L., trustee, Hayes Founda- 

Dy ag ffi u Ohio Vall 
oore, Jo o nm. pper o Valley 
Historical Society, 3 


Moore, Mrs. W. " ri Lawrence 
County Historical ) - amas 354. 

Moore, [Wm. E. 

Moore’s Rural Sag "Yorker, campaign 


against seed frauds, 56-57. 

Moos, Malcolm C., 475. 

Moravians, books on history of, acquired 
, ®, Western Reserve Historical Society, 


Morgan, 
05n. 
Morgan, 


George W., biographical note, 
John Hunt, sword on display, 


470 
Meee Retete Dre, 
or; ott, officer. uskingum County 
organ, Sec | 1 10. 
+ Charl: “a 474. 
ormon Press ae baler, 18. 


akeue E. — Granville His- 
torical Society, 107, 352 

Morrow, < S ws officer, Crestline Historical 
Society, 1 

Morrow, O., 092. 

Morrow Co., O., Company I, 3d Ohio 


Volunteer ‘Infantry, enlisted in, 122. 
Morse, Mary L. W. ne, Mahoning Val- 
ley Historical Society, 2 \ 
Morse + patent, $3; purchased by 
ade, 
Mortars, Indian, 437. 
Morton, Frances Whitacre, 470. 
— Oliver Perry, biographical note, 


4 

Moser, Eddie er. -—. 

Moulton, ™ Y eee 
County Historical 4 we 4. ; 

Mt. Auburn, a” 

Beatty Ley: in store 
at, 121; A. » e - in, 406 

Mount Pleasant, O., Friends Tendy Meet- 

— House, ane. on, a » 
t. Vernon, O. ; a coz company 
shares sold in telegraph office 


opened, 82; telegra’ leraph 
ue & 5 at, 87, 88; Morgan in, 405n. 
COhis) ‘Watchman, printed 

tale on askin crisis, 29. 

Mowers, number in > a 11; for hay, in- 
troduced in Ohio, 

Mullers, Indian cxtifocts, 437. 

Mullinnix, M. F., or, Brown County 
Historical Society, 350. 


company meet- 


anes _On —--, contribution to psychi- 
none a Point, capenre of, 284. 
Municipal own conference called 


for, in cient W54; Nationalist clubs 
and, 155, 158, 170; Bellamy favored, 
159; street railways, Cleveland, 371. 
Municipal reform, in Cleveland, i57; Na- 
~ ists and, 170. 
m County “Pioneer and Histor 


a ociety, 110 
Muskin; River, ” Moravian mission on, 
207; flood stage, 1884, 394. 
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Myers, Esther, presented paintings to 
Seneca er museum, 112. 
Myers, L. D., Columbus postmaster, 401. 


no. George K., elected governor of 

io, 

Nashoba, Tenn., slave colony, visited by 
Trollopes, 36. 

National Farmers’ Alliance, favored third 
party, 161; supported Populist party in 
Ohio in 1891, 163; division in, 164, 
166; merged with Nationalists to form 
Ohio Populist on.’ 170 

Nationalist party, hio, movement for, 
159; and reform convention, 160, 161; 
and Ohio Populist party, 164, 169, 170; 
in campaign of 1892, 165; not decisive 
in 1893, 166; opposed union of Labor 
party with Populists, 167; reached ze- 
nith of power in Populist convention, 
1894, 168. 

Nationalist Clubs, first established at Bos- 
ton, 152. 

Nationalization of industry, clubs advo- 
cating, approved by Bellamy, 153; Na- 
tionalist clubs and, 155; arguments used 
against, 163 

Natural history, Ohio, recent publications 
on, 455-459. 

Navy Island, Canadian rebels occupied, 
21; battle of, heroes lauded, 26; re- 
treat from, 28. 

Neal,. Lawrence T., Democratic nominee 
for governor, 1893, 166. 

Negley, James S., at Chickamauga, 421. 

Negro question, John Brown and, 214; 

epublican party and, 261-262. 

Neil House, Columbus, O., 124, 133, 134, 

135, 140, 399, 404; delegation meeting 
at, 267; origin of Republican party in 
Ohio at, 422. 

Neil’s New Hall, Columbus, O., Beecher 
lectured at, 97. f 

Nelles, W. H., trustee, Historical 
Society of Northwestern Ohio, 467. 

Neuman, Henry, officer, Gates Mills His- 
torical Society, 465. 

Neurology, see weer. 

New Caledonia, in orthern Solomons 
ampaign, 277. 

New Deal, supported by Witt, 375. 

New Georgia, seizure of, World War II, 
274, 284. 

New Guinea, in Northern Solomons cam- 
paign, 277, 278, 279, 283, 284. 

New Salem, O., Moravian mission at, 207. 

New York and Erie telegraph line, 85. 

New York and Mississippi Valley Print- 
ing Telegraph Company, leader of con- 
solidation of telegraph lines in the West, 


92, 93. 

New York Central Railroad, Witt attacked, 
375; Baker counsel for, 376. 

New York City, 292; telegraph lines in, 


, 88. 

New York state, value of farm implements 
in, 1850-70, 20; conspiracy against 
ger in, 24; bogus seed associations 
in, 64. 

New York Times, quoted, 162. 

New York Tribune, quoted, 261. 

Newark, O., portable steam engine made 

in, 
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Neguetiliaoon telegraph line, bought by 
ade, 82. 

Newcom, George, early Dayton settler, 463. 
Newman, James Wirt, conversation with 
Beatty, 414; biographical note, 414n. 
Newman, L. D., trustee, Shaker Historical 
Society, 112. 
Newpher, Charles, 

465 


Newspapers, rural, bribed by seed agents, 
65; at Western Reserve Historical 
Society, 114. 

Newton, R. Heber, quoted, 156. 

Niagara Falls, visited by Trollope family, 


Niblack, William Ellis, friend of Beatty, 
138; sketch of, 138n. ° 

Nichol, ‘‘Hard-Money,” 424, 

Nicholas, Mrs. gar, officer, 
County Historical Society, 105. 

Nickels, Clarence, curator, Wellsville His- 
torical Society, 228, 357. 

Nicodemus, Moravian Indian, 209. 

Nimitz, Chester W., commander Pacific 
Ocean Areas, 278, 282, 285. 

Noble, Henry C., 426; on penitentiary 
commission, 395, 404-405. 

Noguchi, Hideyo, theory of paresis, 383. 

Non-Partisan Anti-Imperialist League, state 
meeting, Columbus, 1899, 127. 


memorial fund for, 


Delaware 


Nord, Mrs. Herman J., trustee, Shaker 
Historical Society, 112. 

Norona, Delf, officer, West Virginia 
fomeceeet Society, 229; director, 
aad Ohio Valley Historical Society, 


North, Emerson, 384. 
North Bend, O., 243. 
North Union, O., 


Shaker community, 
1822-89, 


at Cleveland Heights, 112, 


468. 

Northern Solomons, campaign for, World 
War II, 274-285. 

a Ordinance, see Ordinance of 


Northwest Territory, religion and educa- 
tion in, 185-186. 

Northwestern and Central Ohio Seed Com- 
pany, 62. 

Northwood, O., site of Geneva Hall, 
marked, 110. 

Norton, D. Z., manuscript collection, 471. 

Norton, S. F., 160n. 

Norwich, Conn., 119. 

Nourse, Amos, supported Chase in 1860, 


256. 
Noyes, Edward F., at Republican caucus, 
407; biographical note, 407n. 
Nullifidians, and religious education in 
the public schools, 192. 


OATS: methods of threshing in Ohio 
before 1865, 5; bogus seed, advertise- 
ment for, 55; vitality of seed, 56; large 
demand for, 59; associational plans for 
selling, 58-60, 62-68. : 
Bohemian huliess, extent of humbug in 

selling, 61, 64; other names for 62; 
inferiority, 65; lawsuits over contracts 


for, 66. 
Boutella, name for Bohemian, 62. 
Chinese, name for Bohemian, 62. _ 
Norway, seed labeled, 54; inferiority, 
59; distribution of bogus seed, 59-61. 
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Oberlin-Wellington case, J. R. Swan and, 
n, 
O’Brien, John D., Canton, O., psychiatrist, 


Oglebay, Crispin, officer, Gates Mills His- 
torical Society, 465. 

Oglevee, _— +» quoted, 150; interviews 
with Beatty, 418, 424; biographical 
note, 418n. 

Ohio, value of farm implements in, 1850- 

0, 20; conspiracy against Canada in, 
24; bogus seed companies in, 55; tests 
of Bohemian oats in, 65; oats swindles 
in, 67; telegraph lines in, 91; Nation- 
alist clubs organized in, 153; representa- 
tives from, at reform convention, 159, 
160; farmers’ organizations in, 161; 
third party in, 161; emigration to, 186; 
leader in number of church schools, 
198; Republican victory in, 1859, 263; 
damage to roads by floods, 394. 

Ohio Academy of History, minutes of 
April 8, 1949, meeting, 332-348; ‘“Re- 
port of the Committee on Publications,” 
335-336; “Report of the Committee on 
the Teaching of History in Ohio Col- 
leges,”’ 336-348. 

Ohio and Mississippi Telegraph Co., Wade 
officer of, 93. 

Ohio Chickamauga Battlefield Commission, 
Beatty president of, 129. 

“Ohio College and University Depart- 
ments of History,” list of faculties of, 
236-239. 

Ohio Company, schools for religious train- 
ing established by, 186. 

Ohio constitution, articles for religion and 
education, 192 

Ohio Constitutional Convention, of 1850, 
articles on religion and education in, 
189; J. R. Swan member of, 404n; of 
1873, 404n, 408n; A. Townsend mem- 
ber of, 424. 

Ohio Cultivator, cited, 3ff. 

Ohio Department of Education, cooperated 
in awards competition, 472. 

Ohio Farmer, quoted, 55-56, 65. 


Ohio Furniture Company, Columbus, 
losses in 1884, 395. 
hio General Assembly, Worthington 


served in, 71; and subsidies to denom- 
inational colleges, 202; house of repre- 
sentatives, vote for senator in 1884, 140; 
Buchanan bill, failed passage in, 199; 
House Journal, cited, 200; senate, heard 
contested election, 423, 424. 

Ohio History Day Association, 468. 

Ohio Hospital for Epileptics, 384; first 
of kind, 379. 

“Ohio”? mower, superiority of, 1857, 16. 

Ohio Penitentiary, report of commission 
on, 395-396; bill for change in mange- 
ment of, 406-407. 

Ohio Penitentiary Commission, criticisms 
of, 404-405. 
hio River, 90, 428, 441; fellowship 
granted for story of life on, 113; ice 
from, sold in South America, 291; Huron 
Indians settled near, 308; flood on, in 
1884, 393, 394, 397, 398, 399. 

“Ohio Scenes and Citizens,” by 
Goulder, noted, 466. 

Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, J. H. Anderson, trustee of, 


Grace 
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394n; cooperated in restoration of John 
Rankin home, 104; publications of, 
source material in, 119n: cooperated in 
exhibit at Stowe House, 222; owns cam- 
paign song book of 1840, 246; co- 
operated in awards competition, 472. 

Ohio State Grange, 66, 161; supported 
Populist party, 163. 

Ohio State Journal (Columbus), quoted, 
168, 310; gave Lincoln’s Columbus 
speech liberal coverage, 245; and “Val- 
ley’’ articles, 251, 262; supported Chase, 
257-258, 260-261, 269; quoted, 259, 
264; editorial staff, 273; Beatty’s ad- 
dress published in, 394; quoted, 408. 

Ohio State University, oratorical contest, 
1884, 141; staff changes, 474. 

Ohio Statehouse, 139. 

Ohio Statesman (Columbus), quoted, 33, 
266; gave Lincoln’s speech liberal cov- 
erage, 245; and Chase’s bid for the 
presidency, 1860, 252; and antislavery 
question, 262; commented on delegates 
to Chicago Republican convention, 266. 

Ohio Supreme Court, decision relating to 
religious education, 195. , 

Ohio Teachers Association, and Bible read- 
ing in the schools, 188-189, 195, 196, 


199. 

Ohio Telegraph Co., Wade officer of, 93. 

Ohio University, established, 187; 408n; 
staff changes, 472; sponsored high 
school awards competition, 472. 

Ohio Valley, agricultural development, 52; 
Wyandot strength in, 308; society for 
historical research in, 356; Indian burial 
mounds in, 439-440. 

Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 3d. Company 1 
raised by Beatty, 122; J. W. Keifer of- 
ficer of, 150n; 13th, W. S. Smith of- 
ficer of, 140n; 23rd, officers in, 422n; 
30th, C. Townsend served in, 408n; 
35th, F. Van Derveer officer of, 135n; 
H. V. Boynton, officer of, 159; 84th, 
commanded by W. Laurence, 422n. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, 394, 414n. — 

Ohioana Library, 356; granted fellowship 
for study of life on Ohio River, 113. 

“Ohioans and the Canadian-American 
= of 1837-1838,” by Carl Wittke, 
21 


Old Cahokia, A Narrative and Docuwerts 
Illustrating the First Century of Its His- 
tory, edited by John F. McDermott and 
others. rev. by Howard H. Peckham, 
477-479. 

“Old Figgers,” see Grosvenor, Charles H. 

Olds, James, 390. 

Omaha, Nebr., 
1892, 165. 

“Once Upon a Time in Ohio,” display in 
connection with, 470. 

O'Neill, Denny, 372; quoted, 373-374. 

= George, supported Chase in 1860, 


Populist convention at, 


Oppelt, Conrad Benjamin, birth, 210. 

Oppelt, Gottfried Sebastian, 209, 210; se- 
lected to head Pettquotting mission, 207; 
trip from Fairfield to Pettquotting, 208; 
house site shown on plat, facing 208. 

Oppelt, Mrs. Gottfried S., 208. 

Ordinance of 1787, religious policy, 185- 
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Orians, G. Harrison, 109; on panel at 
Ohio Academy of History session, 332. 
O’Rielly, Henry, telegraph line owner, 83 
85; attitude — consolidation o' 
onitleeraph lines, 9 
Orient, history CF, mentioned, 221. 
, William, appointed instructor of his- 
tory at Oberlin 


Ostrander, Ethel, —_e President 
} ge A. Garfield ome, 355. 
tto, M 


81. 

Om "shaker B Heritage, by John Schott, pub- 
ed, 468. 

Overman, William D., on Ohio Academy 
of Hist committee 333. 

Oviatt, F. G., officer, Hudson Library and 
Historical age he 
en, used in early Ohio agriculture, 1, 


15, 19, 
Oxford (Maine) Democrat, quoted, 261. 
Oxford, O., University lo- 
cated at, 287; "archaeological site near, 


ear} MILITARY CONFERENCE, 282, 


Paeltz, Edward H., 
Historical Society, 1 

Paeltz, Harold C., cae Brown County 
Historical Societ » 104, 350 

Paine, Thomas, a nired by Cwite 366. 

Painesville, O., mass meeting “hela in, 
27; Patriot troops ot through, 28; 
Beecher lectured at, 9 

~ — 70; * had mills 


3 
Peloton, Jonathan, endorsed Wyandot pro- 
ceedings, 
Paintings, oil, on display at Seneca County 
Museum, 112. 
Pulenteleay, Ohio, recent publications on, 


Dwight, Columbus psychiatrist, 
Palmer’ s seeders, in use in Ohio by 1849, 


oo Brown County 


Palmer, 


me Rocco, 115. 
Park Hotel, Columbus, +» 139. 
arkman, Francis, quoted, 179. 
Parmenter, C., os 
Parsons, George M., chairman, Ohio Re- 
publican central committee, 260. 
Parsons, Richard C., Chase introduced to 
Blair, 253; ” addressed Republican 
caucus, 408; biographical note, 408n. 
politics, Beatty. commented on, 423. 
Patriot Lodges, activities of, reported to 
Canadian officials, 30; convention in 
Cleveland, September 16-22, 1838, 31; 
dissolved, "34, 
See also Hunters’ Lodges. 
Patriotic Masons, = Patriot Lodges. 
“Patriots,” America’ og and Canadian 
rebellion, 1837- 38. 27; reported fit- 
ting out vessel at Cnectlend, 29; reported 
invading Pt. Au Pelee, 30; recruits from 
Ohio, 32; Canadian, invasion of Can- 
ada planned by, 22, 23; organized pro- 
a government in ‘Upper Canada, 


ee es. D., on penitentiary com- 
Pettle, ie, 465. 
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County 


Henry P 33 3 134, 136; and sen- 
election, 1984, 131- 132n; sketch 
of, 131n; speech of -142; vote for 
senator in house oF representatives, 
140; Cocted bs to senate, 147n. - : 
Payne ver H., manager campaign o! 

H. B. Payne, M3. 132n. 

Pearson, John C., dent, Huguenot 
Coctety of Ohio, 

Peck 2 += Bay Elkton via, 283. 
Peck; i. E,, blasted Greiner’s Valley pro- 
Selle. 53 H., book rev., 477-479. 
Pendleton, G H., 133, 135, 136; and 

senatorial election, 131; sketch of, i31n. 
a, early hay rake introduced 

in, 17; early —_ ha of fork from model 
used in, 18; value farm implements 
in 1850-70, *203 conspiracy against Can- 
ada in 24; b goome 8 sold in, 54, 64; 
Republican wstesles 1859, 
damage to roads by outs in, 394, 
a a. Telegraph Co., Wade of- 
cer 
rome 's a: doubled in Dayton in 
a * 3 of Ohio, see also, Populists, 


Perkins ome Akron, O., visitors at, 227. 
Perkins a | uron Co., O., Beatty fam- 
ily in, 
Perry, sae Fyfe, conversation with 
peaty: 399;  piceraphical note, 399n. 
aym ond, trustee, Brecksville Early 
“Settlers” A Association, 464. 
Perry Co., O., gravestone inscriptions, 219. 
Perry Tp. , Huron Co., O., Beatty family 
Pet in, 120. 
ille, battle of, ie served in, 122. 
Pershing Benjamin Lae, 30; aye report 
Ohio Academy of Hist 333. 
resin. stone, 436, 437; Raisch- 
Smith site, illustrated, between 430 and 
431; descri 
‘Peter Witt, Tribune of the People,” by 
Carl Wittke, 361-377 
Pettquotting een lat of, facing 208. 
Pettquotting River, Moravian mission set- 
tlement on, 207-212. 
Pfahl, Charles A., 
County Historical ety. 
Philadelphia, Fs Pa., 119; John Worthington 


ravers a pom’ break with 
Republicans over, 126, ; Sam Jones’s 
attitude toward, 127. 
illips, E. G. "officer, ee Library 
Historical Society, 354. 

Phillips, Hazel S., curator, _ = County 
Historical Society, Fw contributed 
article to Antiques, 2 

Phillips, Wendell, 396; beiittled Dad Cc. M. 
Clay, 400; oratory of, 00-401 

a oe preceded | psychiatry, 379, 381. 

See also 

Piatt, Donn, peo ig 249. 

Piatt home, Cincinnati, 
lope’s Bazaar, 47. 

Pickaway Co., O., gravestone inscriptions, 
ais 12th congressional district, 255, 


Pickwick Aspect, subdivisions, 435. 


Paul, Leland a 
Historical Soci 

Payne, 
atorial 





"addressed Summit 


O., near Trol- 
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Pieme 3 Edward L., deserted Chase in 1860, 
pe Carcline see Piercy, Mrs. Harry D. 

Piercy, H arry D., made miniature “Indian 
settings, mitr j, Prepared models of Shaker 
_community, 4 
iercy, arry D., secretary, Shaker 
Historical Society, 112, 225, 468; made 
miniature Indian settings, i15; prepar- 
ing book on Cleveland Shakers, 226. 

Pike agg | S., quoted, a 

Pillsbury ing 215, 

Pioneer, The, ochure of Brecksville Early 
Settlers — Association, 103. 

Pioneer relics, collection at Fort Recovery 
museum, 351. 

he * me Ohio, farm implements in use by, 


Pitt, ee atented omer Gapcher, 12, 13. 
Pittsburgh, 'a., 226; telegraph line at, 83. 
Pittsburgh and St. Louis Telegraph Com- 
pany, consolidation with Cleveland and 
Cincinnati Co. suggested, 91. 
oy Cincinnati, and Louisville Tele- 
mupeny, cost of construction of 
= . de officer of, 93. 
kent Coal Com pany. scra’ 
Yy, acquired River Museum 





—_ 


pie Ohio, recent publications on, 458. 

Platt, Grover C., appointed chairman, his- 
tory department, Bowling Green State 
Universi 9. 

Plessis, Bi op, 478. 

Plows, kinds used in Ohio before 1865, 
1-2, 6 cum. illustrated, facing 14; 
double shove used in cultivating cora, 
14; single-shovel — abandoned for 
corn cultivation, 15. 

Plug Uglies, Ohio, Tom Spooner chief of, 


266. 
— Preston B., 424; biographical note, 


me Carl H., president, Summit 

Sr oe Historical Society, 114, 227, 

Podiey, M Max, otis, Lorain County His- 
Society, 3 


Pt. Au Pelee, Se Patriots reported 
moving toward, 30. 
Political parties, election of 1891 in Ohio, 
165. See also names of Parties. 
Politics and ome = Ohio, recent 
publications on, 459-4 
Pomeroy, Earl S., book 4 117-118. 
Pomeroy, O., 1884 flood, 398. 
he party (national), 361; program 
153; cooperation with Nationali ists, 
138; and Ohio election, 1891, 162, 163; 
Witt and, 364. 
hee party in Ohio, and Nationalist 
clubs, 154; reasons for defeat in 1891 
164-165; Massillon convention, 165; and 
election of 1891, 165; defeat in 1892, 
166; Columbus convention, 1894, 167- 
168; and Democratic fusion, 169; and 
Nationalists, 170. 
Pork and pork R ors pe manufactured in 
aon 


cee wd, ed to New Or- 
leans from Ohio, 74, 75. 
a packing, Worthington engaged in, 


Porkopolis, nickname for Cincinnati, 41. 
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Port Dover, Ontario, Patriots expected to 
atta 

Port Stanley, Ontario, Patriots expected to 
attack, ?s 

Portage Co., » John Brown in, 216. 

Porter, K., ” Sender ue and Cin- 
cinnati Telegraph Co. 

Portsmouth, O., tel os aie shipped to, 
86; Kinney ” homestead museum, 111; 
business S ression, 1884, 395; 1884 
flood at 

Portsmouth Pines, bg 

pent, Frederick C., 

Post, Louis, Suadioun — Witt, 361n. 

— grit-tempered, first appearance, 


Powell, C. I., 350. 

Powers, Mrs. Franklin B., officer, Mahon- 
ing Valley Historical Society, 224. 

Powers, O. W., a Franklin County 
Historical Society, 1 

Powers, Robert, p~ Tang Delaware County 
Historical Society, 

Prager, Austin, director, Upper Ohio Val- 
le 7 Society, 357. 


Preble Co., archaeological site in, 428. 
Presbyterian ei: rch, re at, describe 
by Mrs. Troll 


Prescott, Ont., 10S of of , and Hunt- 
ers on, 33. 

President James A. Garfield Home, 355. 

Price, Thomas, gy Delaware County 

Historical Society, 1 

Prison management, , of, 407; 
Beatty’s ideas on, 425. 

Pritchard, thony P., 82; director, 
ag and Cincinnati Telegraph 


Bechet Anna, see Witt, Anna Probeck. 

Progressive . e Bellamy and, 152; 
revival of, 362 

rT nee ’party, Ohio, and election of 

Proj ectile points, 436, 437. 439n, 440; 
from R Raisch-Smith site described, 431- 
4 

wy Mrs. Trollope disapproved, 

49; and religious education in the 

po Ra sie bag 191-192; and Bu- 
chanan bill, 2 grants to de- 
nominational pe 202; ministers, 

urged = to vote, 420-421. 


Pan appointed curator and 
secretary, Fr: in County Historical 
Socie 

Pryer, 


ugo, Nationalist leader, 168, 169. 
“Psychiatric Progress in Ohio in the 
'wentieth Century,” by Joseph L. Fet- 
terman and Jack Horrocks, 378-389. 
Psychiatry, popular a tance of, 385, 
387-389; in Ohio, development of, 378- 


389 
Psychoanalysis, 385-386. 
Public ownership, Nationalist a and, 
155; issue of campaign of 1892, 165. 
Puckrin, Joseph, 
h, Edwin, officer, Wellsville Historical 
ociety, 357. 
ge, president, Delaware County 
Historical Society, 105. 
Purdy, Mrs. ohn, director, Brown County 
Historical ety, 350. 
‘“Put-In” Island, Patriots’ supply depot, 
31; no Patriot forces on, 32. 
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— Indian pestles made of, 434. 
uebec, Canada, reported taken by Ca- 
nadian Patriots, 27 


ET IT ET ET LE ae | 
RABAUL, New Britain, capture of, 276, 
278, 279, 280, 281, 283, 285. 
Radicalism, native, Edward Bellamy spokes 
man of, 152; in Populist party, 164. 
Ragatz, Lowell, appointed chairman, his- 
R coty poor O. S. ~~ i » 
ailroad rights of way, used by telegra 
lines, 87, 89, 92. —_ 
Railroads, public ownership of, 155; na- 
tionalization of, 165n. 
Raisch, Ben, archaeological site on farm 


of, i 

“Raisch-Smith Site, an_Early Indian Oc- 
cupation in Preble County, Ohio,” by 
Ross Moffett, 428-441. 

Rakes, hay, 1, 16, 17. 

Ramsdell, D. W., & Company, Chicago, 
distributed Norway oats, 59, 60, 61 
Ramsey, Helen, trustee, Lisbon Historica] 

Society, 467. 
Ramsey, J. C., 82. 
—- David, Nationalist leader, 168, 


Rankin, john, home restored, 104. 

Rappee, J. T., quoted, 142. 

Ratliff, T. A., Cincinnati psychoanalyst, 

Realf, Richard, John Brown’s secretary of 
state, 216. 

Reames, O. K., on marker committee, 468. 

Reapers, grain, 9, 10, 11, 12, 16. 

Rebellions, Canadian, 1837, 21-34; of 
Texas against Mexico, 23. 

Reconstruction, Schenck’s position on, 294, 
295-296. 

Reed, Lois A., librarian and curator, Hud- 
son Library and Historical Society, 109. 

Reeder, Louis, officer, Granville Historical 
Society, 353. 

a George, Cleveland psychoanalyst, 


Reform movement, see Progressive move- 
ment. 

Regional history, see Local history. 

Regnor, J. P., director, Cleveland and Co- 
umbus Telegraph Co., 86. 

Reichert, Robert W., appointed professor 
of history at Xavier University, 474. 
Reid, Whitelaw, supported Lincoln’s nomi- 

—, 254; ambassador to England, 


Religion, in the old Northwest, described 
by Mrs. Trollope, 43-44; in Ohio, re- 
cent publications on, 460-461. 

—— and the Public Schools of Ohio,” 
by Bernard Mandel, 185-206. 

Religious freedom, and public education 
in Ohio, 185-206. 

Renick, Jonathan, favored Lincoln, 254; 
elected delegate to Republican conven- 
tion at Chicago, 1860, 255; spoke at 
Columbus political rally, 271-272. 

Renner, Irvin R., trustee, Summit County 
Historical Society, 227 

Rensselaer, Ind., 292. 

Reptiles, Ohio, recent publications on, 457. 

—_— Bank of Canada,” proposed, 
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Republican party and Republicans, 126, 
138, 140, 147n, 399n; Beatty and, 122 
123, 125, 127, 145; Ohio state centra 
committee, 127, 245, 409-410; state 
caucuses, 137-138, 407-408; state cam- 
paign, 1885, 148n; and Ohio election, 
1891, 162-163; gained farmers’ support, 
1891, 164; Ohio adhered to, 170; in 
campaign of 1860, 247, 255, 272; 
Chase’s bid for presidential nomination, 
249; and tariff issue, 250; Chase at- 
tempted to abolitionize, 254; Ohio state 
convention of 1860, 255, 258, 259, 264; 
of 1885, 124; national committee meet- 
ing, New York, 1859, 258; and anti- 
slavery issue, 261-262; victories in 1859, 
263; national convention of 1860, 269; 
of 1876, 421; of 1880, 419; of 1884, 
421; of 1900, 128; drafted Burton as 
candidate for mayor of Cleveland, 368; 
in Cleveland mayoralty campaign, 1915, 
371, 372; criticized by Witt, 374; state 
executive committee, chairman of, 416, 
418; origin in Ohio, 422n; in contested 
election, 423. 

Rhubarb, sold by bogus seed agents, 54. 

Rich, Squire, house acquired as museum, 
by Brecksville Early Settlers Historical 
Association, 103. : : 

Richardson, Lyon N., presided at Ohio 
Academy of History session, 332. 

Richardson, W. W., addressed physicians’ 
meeting, 379. 

Richey, W. Clyde, officer, Brown County 
Historical Society, 


a O., seeders used in, by 


1850, 8. : 

Richmond, Ind., portable steam engines 
made at, 13. 

Riddle (grain sieve), use of. 


i oe 

Ridgway, [Joseph?], financed Columbus 
Gazette, 253n. ’ 

Riley, Pauline, officer, Knox County His- 
torical Society, 467. 

Riley, Perle M., trustee, Warren County 
Historical Society, 228. _ 

Rist, Frank, nominated for lieutenant gov- 
ernor by Farmers’ Union, 161. 

Rist, John, officer, Lawrence County His- 
torical Society, 354. 

Rives family, controlled 
printing, 123. : oN 

“Robert Cumming Schenck. First Citizen 
and Statesman of the Miami Valley,” 
by Fred B. Joyner, 286-297. 

Roberts, A. Sellew, 333. 

Robinson, George, Jr., officer, 
County Hietorical Society, 106, ; 

Robinson, Howard, 473; received Ohio 
Academy of History award, 333. 

Robinson, Marius R., 214. 

Rochester, N. Y., Patriot Lodge in, 30. 

Rockefeller, John D., O. H. Payne allied 
with, 131n. 

ee Fork, O., early iron foundry near, 


Rodabaugh, James H., book rev., 242- 
243; cited, 287, 288; elected secretary 
of Ohio Academy of History, 333; “Min- 
utes of the Ohio Academy of History, 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, O., 
April 8, 1949,” 332-334; on Ohio 
ro mad of History committee, 333, 


congressional 


Fayette 
0 
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Rodes, Joe, eee, Granville His- 
torical Society, 1 

Rodgers, Mere, ———, 135; quoted, 395. 

Rogers, Ada M., officer, Mahoning Valley 
istorical Socie 

Rogers, John B., , re O., 466. 

Rogers, Mona, Pana By Delaware’ County 

istorical Society, 105. 

Rollers, field, use of, in Ohio in 1850’s, 8. 

Roosevelt, Franklin ’D. .» admired and sup- 
ported by Witt, 366, 375 

Roosevelt, Theodore, ae * reform, 362; 
hated by he 365. 

Root, ee e 

pn sold b Wonk gus seed agents, 54. 
|? esthinggen erected at Chilli- 
cot e, 7 3. 

Rosebloom, Eugene H., book rev., 240- 
242; on Ohio Academy of History com- 
mittee, 333, 336. 

Rosecrans. William S., 293; at Chickamau- 
a, bag d commanded 23d Ohio In- 
antry, 4 

sane Milton, 
analyst, 385. 

Ross. ~y Worthington agent for, 72. 

Rosselot, A. P., 359. 

“- Co., O., served by Worthington’s mill, 


Rech, Thomas, 227. 

Rouse, E. S. 82n. 

Rueppel, Harold | 
Antiques 

Ruggles, Almon, original survey notes 
used, 464. 

Ruggles, Mrs. S. D., officer, Scioto County 
Historical Society, 111. 

Rushylvania. O., labor difficulties in, 167. 

Russell, J. W., director, Cleveland-Cincin- 
nati Telegraph Co., 86. 

Russell, Mrs. Marion, director, Shelby 
County school history, 113. 

Rust, Orton G., presi ent. Clark County 
Historical Society, 220 

BRuthenberg. C. E., candidate for mayor of 
Cleveland. 371. 

Rutherford B. Hayes and Lucy Webb 
i a Foundation, trustees’ meeting, 


Cincinnati psycho- 


illustrated article in 


S. G. HARTWELL, telegraph system ac- 
quired by Fairport museum, 464. 
Sabbath observance, Beatty’s comments on, 


Sagebiel, James, Davton psvchiatrist, 388. 

St. John, J. R., officer “friends of the 
Canadian cause,’”’ 26. 

St. John’s Lutheran Church. Grove City, 

history of. compiled, 221. 

St. Lawrence Valley, Huron Indians ex- 
pelled from, 307. 

St. Louis, Mo., citizens committee in, 
118; Populist convention at, 165. 

Sakel, ‘Vienna Foe Bonn 386. 

Salem, O Brown buried at, 216; 
addresses ye history of, 355. 

Salem Historical Society, 111, 355-356; 
museum opened, 355. 

Salt deposits, Hocking Co., 76. 

es in Northern Solomons campaign, 


Frank, officer, Geauga County 


Samuel, 
Historical cal and Memorial Society, 465. 
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Samuel, Indian, 211. 

Sanborn, Frank B., 217n. 

Sandusky, O., reapers at wharf, 9; number 
of reapers manufactured in, 11; A. Me- 
Leod esca Gen. Scott at, 27; Pa- 
triots leave, 30; telegraph at, 89; Beatty 
family in, 119, Bw 121; cholera epi- 
demic in 1852, 

Sandusky Bay Beg “Huron Indians set- 
tled in, 307, 308. 

a. ad Co., O., exhibition on history of, 

Sandusk 
a) 


River, Moravian mission mi- 
to, 212; Wyandot reservation on, 


09. 

Sawyer, Charles E., pioneer in electrical 
therapy, 380. 

Schafer, Mrs. Frank, officer, Woman’s Cen- 
tennial Association of Washington 
County, 229, 

Scheele, Wiltrem’ E, director, Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History, 350. 

Schellenbach, Burton, officer, Hudson Li- 
brary and Historical Society, 354. 

— a ame Smith, marriage, 288; 

ea 

Schenck, *Rebert Cumming, careeer of, 
286- 297; birth, 286; Schenck papers, 
cited, 287, 288, 291; education, 287- 
288; political views, 288; family, 288, 
291; political career, 289-292, 294-297; 
law practice, 292. 

Schenck, gy Cortenus, father of 
Robert C.. 

Schilling, haber, addressed Wellsville 
Historical Society, 228. 

Schimmel, Freda, officer, Woman’s Cen- 
tennial ——— of Washington 
County, 

Schlebecker, _ = “Braddock’s Defeat,” 

Schnall, John, 207. 

Schneider, Norris F., curator and trustee, 
Muskingum County Historical Society, 


110. ; 
Schools, parochial, public funds for sup- 
port of, 187, 189. 197, 201-203 
a ae religious instruction in, 


Schott, John, trustee, Shaker Historical 
Society, 112; prepared pamphlet on 
Shakers, 226 

Schuckers, Jacob W., quoted, 267. 

Schumacher, Henry C., director, 
Guidance Clinic, . Caetiend. 384. 

Schumacker, F., quoted, 66. 

Schurz, Carl, 128; quoted, oem, 7 
Seward’s candidacy in 1860, 256. 

Schuster, William. officer, Historical So- 
ciety of Mount Pleasant, 223. 

Schwartz, Harry C., officer, Warren County 
Historical Society, 227. 

Schwartz, Mrs. W. H., 
County Historical Society, 1 

Schwarz, John, retired from history de- 
yatne, Bowling Green State Univer- | 
sity, 229. 

Scioto Agricultural Society, Worthington 
first president of, 

Scioto County Historical Society, 111, 225. 

— River, flood on, in 1894, 392-393, 


Mm ny Telegraph Co., Wade officer of, 93. 


Child 


. Scioto 
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Scioto Valley, cultivation of corn in, 3; 
Worthington visited, 1796, 70. 

Scott, Eva Alice, officer, Hugenot Society 
of Ohio, 223, 225. 

Scott, Roy, mg Delaware County His- 
torical Society, 105. 

Scott, Winfield, described by Fox, 24; at 
Sandusky, O., 27. 

Scott High School, Toledo, displayed mate- 


rial on canals, 223. 
Scrapers, — 436, 437, 438n. 
Scribner, B. F., 402. 

scythe, mee in in pioneer Ohio, 1, 4, 16. 

Sears, A ‘Thomas Worthington, 
Pioneer ~ #0 Man of the Old North- 
west,” 69-79. 

“Second Adventism,” see ‘‘Millerism.” 

“Sedentary Militia,” 23. " 

Seed on, we 54-55; reliable, 
bought little oats, 6 

“Seed Humbuggery re the hn 
Farmers, 1850-1888,” = Earl W. Hay- 
ter, 52-68. 

Seeders, first in Ohio, 8. 

Seeds, agricultural, sources of supply, 52; 
ae © on for selling, 53, 58; 
vitality of, 

Seitz, John,” . for governor by 
Farmers’ Union, 161; votes for gover- 
nor, 1891, 163. 

Seneca County Historical and Archaeolo- 
gical Museum, 111, 2 

a girls, described by Mrs. Trollope, 

Seville 

Seward, wilt 


telegraph at, 92. 

264; in campaign of 
1860, 255, 257, 258, 268; opponents 
of candidacy, 256 ; moderated position 
on slavery, 267-268. 

Seymour, Lucien, quoted, 373. 

Shaker Historical Society of Cleveland, 
Ohio, 112, 225-226, 468. 

Shakers, members of historical society, 112; 
anniversary of setrlement in Cleveland, 
observed, 113; addresses on, 226; publi- 
cations on history of, = 

Shandy Hall, Unionville, O., closed, 115. 

— E. W., Cleveland neurosurgeon, 

Shanower, B. J., president, geo aaa 
Historical Society, 106, 352, 4 

Sharpe, Donald E., 3 

Shaw, Sam, - Ey Upper Ohio Valley 
Historical Society, 357. 

Shawnee Indians, 308. 

Sheep raising, Worthington engaged in, 


73. 

Shelby Co., O., schools, history of, pre- 
pared, 113 2: 

7 County Historical Society, 113, 


Shell, ” Bernice, appointed at Hayes Me- 
morial, 222. 

—_ Mound Complex, 438, 439; habitat 
or, 

Shelter, skins used for, 440. 

Shepard, Lee, 354 

Shepherst, Mrs. Max, officer. + So- 
ciety of Northwestern Ohio, 467. 

Sherman, John, 251, 422n; cea by 
Beatty, 124; disliked by farmers’ groups, 
162n; favored for presidency by Beatty, 
405; campaign for “as nomina- 
tion, 1884, 416-417, 421, 422, 423- 
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424; letter of, acquired by Hayes Me- 
anu Paul, Shelby Coun 
erman, Paul, secretary, Shelby 
Historical al Society, 113. ” 
Sherman, William T., 140. 
Shields, Ww. Eugene, article by, published 
in Mid-America, 116. 
Shilts, Mrs. W. D., officer, Hudson Library 
and Historical Society, 354, 
ae Worthington engaged in, 74. 
he Therapy of Psychoses,’”’ 385, 386- 


Showerman, Grant, 481. 
Shrimplin, W. B., manuscripts of, pub- 


lished, 310. 
Shrock, Gien, incorporator, Greenfield His- 
torical Society, " 
bs, new varieties introduced by Wor- 
thington, 77. 
—_ Aaron F., memorial to, planned, 


Shall Catherine Ryman, 350 
Shull; Charles A., memorial to, planned, 


35 0. 

Shull, George Harrison, memorial to, plan- 
ned, 

Shull. Harrison, 350. 

Shu Marion, memorial to, planned, 


350. 
Shull, John W., memorial to, planned, 


Shuman, Albert C., curator Seneca County 
ae, 111; honored on radio pro- 


Sib. ley, "Hiram, — Western Union 

elegraph 

Sickle, use in pioneer Ohio, 1 

Sickles, Trent, trustee, Rankiia County 
Historical Sodety, 106. 

—, Thomas B., Cleveland civic leader, 


Sidney, O., 469. 

Sigafoose, James A., director, Upper Ohio 
alley Historical "Society, 4 

Sihler, Chri: 


Silver, free coinage of, advocated by Cit- 
izen’s Alliance, Clevel and, 153. 

Simon, Webster oy. trustee. Shaker His- 
torical Society, 1 

Sinnett, John A., chairman, 12th congres- 
cae district’ Republican convention, 

Sioux Indians, drove Huron from [Illinois 
country, 307. 

Skinner, Jane Knox, 108. 

Skins, used for clothing, 440. 

Slade, William, Jr., president, Shaker His- 
torical Society, 112. 

Slate, Indian artifacts made from, 433, 


division in Methodist 
120; Schenck’s position 


stian, introduced hydrotherapy, 


Slavery question 
Church over, : 
on, 290. 

Slippers, gon and china collection ac- 


uired by Western Reserve Historical 
ociety, 115. 

Small, eh trustee, Shaker Historical 
Society: 

Ps te George A., Sr., trustee, Frank- 
lin County Historical Society, 106. 

Suioenes [?], Wyandot chief, quoted, 
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Smith, A. Canadian Repu elect coed, ident of the 
a4 
Smith AS J DS J., _ | Gleveland-Cincin- 
nati Tele, 
Nike, sup ported by, by Witt, 374. 


Smith, Alfr 
, Uh _—_ Ohio 


Smith, C. Henry, dea’ 
Sait hee gatas 
e ori ety, 
h, Christian, Guan aude oh stone house 





Smith 

in Lisbon, _— 

Smith, Doris. epnetion, Wyandot County 
Historical Society, 35 8. 

—_ Duane D., La professorship, 


Smith, Dwight L., “An Unsuccessful Ne- 
otiation or Removal of the Wyandot 
dians —_, - 1834,” 305-331. 


Smith, Elbert B 
Smith, F. O. J. a Cleveland and Cin- 
80, 81, 83, 84, 


cinnati Telegraph Co., 
— George, relative of E. L. Hinman, 


Smith, Harold C., trustee, Trumbull 
County Historical Society, 470. 
sar a 7 archaeological site on farm 


Smith, =<" wy on. 372. 
Smith, Ophia D 
Smith, eee: see Schenck, Rennelche 


Smith. 
Smith, Robert S., 426; son-in-law of 
Judge Swan, 404. 
Smith, S. Wi » “A Survey of 
Publications in Ohio listory, Archaeo- 
and Natural 7a Ge oe 1948- 
Jaly 1949,” 442-462; k rev., 485- 


Smith. Vincent K., addressed Gates Mills 
Historical Society, 465. 

Smith, ae = 334, 359. 

Smith, illiam “Henry, MS. collection, 
Hayes ete photostated for Hayes 
Memorial, 

Smith, Willian. Boor, visited Beatty, 140- 
141; sketch of, 

Smith and Nisen’s Hall, Cincinnati, O., 
B er lectured at, 100. 

Smucker, Harold, off 7 Licking County 

8 ~ -_ 4 Society, 1 

noo () trustee, 
Peeoriel Society 
ial reform, Witt an "361-377. 
Socialism, Sam Jones advocate, of, 127; 
amy representative of, 152; attitude 
of churches toward, gr ise, Christian, 
W. Gladden leader "of, 1 . 

Socialist party, Witt and, 365; candidate 
of, for mayor of Cleveland, 371. 

Solecki, Ralph, adviser, West Virginia 
Archaeol ogical Society, 229 

o— ag Daughters of Pioneer Rivermen, 

“Sons of Ciberty,” 262. 

Sons of Liberty of Montreal, 
reprinted, 29. 

Sophia, Moravian Indian, 211. 

Soules, Robert D., officer, President James 

A. Garfield Home, 355. 

South, -_ Nationalist third party move- 
ment, 

—o Bacite World War II campaign in, 





Delaware County 


address of, 
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Southwick House, Gates Mills, opened as 
museum, 465, 
Spanish-American War, G. W._ Crile’s 
service diary of, Fe arggl 7 Western 
Reserve Historical Society, 114. 

Specglator, land, Werkinen as, 72. 

et | 5 J Je owner telegraph lines, 80, 

91; profits assigned to, 83; 

pe | officer of the Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati Telegraph Co., 86; Wade to ar- 
range meeting with, 90. 

Spiegel Grove, article on, 466. 

— Tom, contribution to psychiatry, 


Spitze Carl B., officer, pet Society 
£ Northwestern Ohio, 467. 
mi. Thomas, PB to Chicago Re- 
publican convention 
Sprin eld, O., 84 418; trial of reapers at, 
852, 10; number reapers made in, 
Is ‘state Republican convention at, 
1885, 124; Granger Hall, Farmers’ 
Union convention . Vg - Populist con- 
ventions at, itt ; business depres- 
sion, 1884 
Sauindecry (2), bh Wyando chief, 327. 


—_ Sandusky inter- 
ested in passene “y" 3 "21: hardship of 
travel by, 292. 

Stager, p «Sng president, Cleveland and 

incinnati Telegraph Company, 93 

Stallings Island site, 438n. 

Standard Oil Company, 133. 

Stanton, Henry B., quoted, 249. 

Stark, Everett D -» nominated for state 
office on Poult ticket, 165, 167, 169. 

Stark Co., O., early a icultural methods 
in, 7, ; history being prepared, 
114; historical addresses on, 22 -227; 
cemetery records, 

Stark County Hiisterical. Society, 114, 219, 
226-227, 356, 469. 

“Stark County Story,” a 227, 
356; Volume I, pu lished, é 

State Bank of £ Chillicothe, | ha by 
Worthington, 76. 

Statehouse, Columbus, see Ohio statehouse. 

Steam engines, manufactured and used for 

ers in Ohio, 13. 

Steamers, lake, used to keep open lines to 
Detroit, Mich. 

Steele, C. W., 

Steffens, Linciia. 369. 

Steiner, Wilfred J., appointed acting head, 
history department, University of Day- 
ton, 475. 

Steuben, Frederich von, 171. 

Stevens, Harry R., edited travel diary, 109. 

a oe Brenton W., on editorial board, 


353. 


Steward, Nancy, section marked, 468. 

Stewart, John Hall, on panel at Ohio 
Academy of History session, 332; on 
aa Academy of History ttee, 


Stinchcomb, William, addressed Brecksville 
Early Settlers History Association, 463. 

Stivers, Andrew J., officer, Brown County 
Historical Society, 103, 350. 

Stockman, Russeil, retiring president, 
Scioto County Historical Society, 111. 

Stoll, C. W., officer, Sons and Daughters 
of Pioneer Rivermen, 113 
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Stone, Mrs. ———, Cincinnati, O., friend 
of Mrs. Trollope, 38. 

Stone, Charles +, contributions to psy- 
chiatry, 382, 384. 

Stone, Mary A., resident, 
County Historical Society, 107. 

Stone implements, 440. 

Stone _ battle cf, 402; Beatty served 
in, ° 

Stone work, heavy, from Raisch-Smith site, 
described, 434. 

Straight-Out-Harrisonian (Columbus), 
cited, 246. 

“The Strategic Background of the Nor’h- 
ern Solomons Campaign,” by John Mil- 
ler, Jr., 274-285. 

Stricklin, Arthur, director, Upper Ohio 
Valley Historical Society, 357. 

Strikes, in Ohio, 166-167. 

Strong, preached in Columbus, 391. 

Sturm, Mrs. G. E., officer, Shelby County 
Historical Society, 113. 

Sugar, imported to Ohio, 75. 

Sullivan, L. W., addressed Historical So- 
ciety of Northwestern Ohio, 223. 

Summit Co., O., 408n; use of cultivators 
in, by 1865, 8; “Millerism” in, story 
.. 114; role in Canadian Rebellion, 

Summit County Historical Society, 114, 
227, 356, 469; Bulletin, November 
1948, story of ‘“‘Millerism” in, 114; Feb- 
—s 1949, summarized annual report, 

Sumner, Charles, 247. 

Supple . ag of flail), use of, in pioneer 

io, 5. 


Guernsey 


oO 
“A Survey of Publications in Ohio His- 
tory, berks and Natural History, 
August 1948-July 1949,” compiled by 
S. Winfred Smith, 442-462. 
Sutherland, Richard K., attended Pacific 
Military conference, 282. 
Sutherland, Thomas Jefferson, addressed 
“friends of the Canadian cause,” 26. 
Sutliff, Phebe T., trustee, Trumbull 
County Historical Society, 470. 
Swan, George M., financed Columbus Ga- 
zette, 253n. 
Swan, Gustavus, uncle of J. R. Swan, 
404n. 
Swan, pooh R., biographical note, 404n. 
Swayne, . H., favored Lincoln, 254; 
spoke at Columbus political rally, 271. 
Swearingen, Eleanor, see Worthington, 
Eleanor Swearingen. 
Swickheimer, John, _ trustee, 
County Historical Society, 105. 
Swing, David, 400; quoted, 396. 
Swoyer, Clarence A., trustee, 
County Historical Society, 106. 
Sylvia the Shaker Maid, by 
Piercy, published, 468. 
Symmes, John Cleves, 
Schenck to Ohio, 286. 


Delaware 


Franklin 
Caroline 


brought W. C. 


TABLETS, slate, 437. 

Taft, William H., 251; warned against 
plutocracy, 362. 

Taft House, see Taft Museum. 

Taft Museum, Cincinnati, 466; meeting 
of Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio at, 222. 
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Tallman, Frank, state commissioner of 
mental hygiene, 387. 

Tariff issue, Beatty’s attitude on, 125, 133; 
McKinley and, 126; in campaigns o: 
1891 and 1893, 162, 166; Chase’s 
position on, in 1859, 250; Schenck’s 
position on, 294-295, 

Taverns, Gunn’s Tavern, site marked, 110. 

Tawas Indians, 207, 209. 

Taxes, single-tax advocates, 364, 370; re- 
forms proposed by Witt, 374. 

Taylor, David, story of home of, 352. 

Taylor, John i., officer, Historical Society 
of Northwestern Ohio, 467. 

Tos, Mrs. Myron, officer, Hudson Li- 

rary and Historical Society, 354. 

Taylor, Zachary, elected president, 291. 

Tea, imported to Ohio, 75. 

Tedders, ~. 16. 

Telegraph, jeveland and Cincinnati Tele- 
graph Co., 80-89; consolidation of lines 
in Ohio, 89-93; nationalization of, 165n. 

Telephone, nationalization of, 165n. 

Temperance, advocates of, 214; Beatty’s 
stand on, 414, 415-416. 

Tennessee, oats swindles in, 64. 

Territorial Papers wf the United States, 
Vol. XIII, e Territory of Louisiana- 
Missouri, 1803-1806, comp. and ed. by 
C. E. Carter, rev. by E. S. Pomeroy, 
117-118. 

Terry, Ellen, at Comstock’s Opera House, 
Columbus, 392. 

Teter, Charles K., trustee, Brecksville Early 
Settlers’ History Association, 103. 

Texas, rebellion in, compared to Canadian- 
American crisis, 1836-38, 23 

Textiles, manufacture of, 73, 74; imported 
to Ohio, 

Thames River, Canada, Moravian settle- 
— on, 207; Moravians’ trip down, 


Thatcher, ———, Columbus, O., coffin 
maker, 133. 

Thatcher homestead, Shelby Co., O., mark- 
ing of, 113. 

Thayer, Rey, trustee, Brecksville 
Settlers’ History Association, 103. 

Theosophists, and Nationalist movement, 


Early 


158n. 

Third party, Nationalist movement for, 
159, 161; farmers’ dislike of, 164 

Thomas, Carl F., trustee, Trumbull County 
Historical Society, 470. 

Lier George H., at Chickamauga, 411- 


Thomas, Mrs. James B., president, Lorain 
County Historical Society, 110, 224, 
355, 468. 

Thomas, Norman, 375. 

Thomas, Robert G., officer, Sons and 
Daughters of Pioneer Rivermen, 113. 
“Thomas Worthington, Pioneer Business 
Man of the Old Northwest,” by Alfred 

officer, 


B. Sears, 69-79. 

Thompson, James B., Mahoning 
Valley Historical Society, 225 

Thompson, Lewis, director, Historical So- 
ciety of Mount Pleasant, 223. 

Thoreau, Henry D., quoted, 299. 

Thorp, Freeman, 139. 

Threshing, methods used in Ohio before 
1865, 4-5, 10, 12, 13. 
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Threshing machines, opposition of labor to, 
10; introduced in Ohio, 12; early types 
described, 12, 13. hn 

Thrower, E. L., trustee, Shaker Historical 
Society, \" a , 

Thurman, Allen G., 136; and senatorial 
election, 1884, 131; sketch of, 131n; 
and Populist doctrine, 163 

Thurston, George, officer, Delaware County 
Historical Society, 105. 

Thurston, Mrs. George, trustee, Delaware 
County Historical Society, 105. ; 
Ta, S., Cleveland psychiatrist, 

, m 

Tietz, E. B., Cincinnati psychiatrist, 386. 

Tiffin, Edward, 70. 

Tiffin, O., 408; proposal regarding parish 
schools in, 202-203. 

Tifin Rotary Club, radio program spon- 
sored by, 22 


5. 
=— Samuel Jones, Hoadly counsel for, 


Timbs Automatic Car Wheel Company, 


assignment, 132. 

Tobacco, chewing of, described by Mrs. 
Trollope, 43; White Burley, site of first, 
marked, 104. 

Toledo, O., 273; labor difficulties in, 167; 
adopted church school plan, k 

Toledo State Hospital, opened, 379. 

Tomato seed, bogus, advertisement for, 55. 

Tours, historic, arranged for Licking 
County Historical Society, 110. 

Townsend, Amos, financial speculations, 
424; biographical note, 424n. 

Townsend, Andrew J., 109. 

Townsend, Charles, addressed Republican 
caucus, 408; biographical note, 408n; 
elected secretary of state, 416n. 

Townsley, Gardner, president, Warren 
County Historical Society, 227, 357. 

a, street, Cleveland, 369-370; 
in Ohio, recent publications on, 461. 

Travel and description in Ohio, recent 
publications on, 461-462. 

Treaties, Indian, 308-309. 

Treaty of Fort Harmar, 308. 

Treaty of Fort McIntosh, 308. 

Treaty of Greene Ville, 308. 

Trees and forestry, new varieties intro- 
duced by Worthington, 77; Ohio, recent 
publications on, 458. 

Trollope, Anthony, cited, 51; quoted, 51. 

Trollope, Cecilia, 38. 

Trollope, Emily, 38. 

Trollope, Frances Milton, identified, 35; 
visited Frances Wright, 36; in Cincin- 
nati, 36-39; built Bazaar, 37-38; re- 
turned to En land, 39; described Cin- 
cinnati and the West, 40-48; quoted, 
41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48; work 
evaluated by son, 51; Domestic Manners 
of the Americans, new edition, 467. 

Trollope, Thomas, 35, 38, 39; caricature 


of, 49. 

Trollope, Tom, Mrs. Trollope’s letter to, 
quoted, 38; at publishers, 39. 

Trollope’s Bazaar, plans for, 36; described, 
37; known as Trollope’s Folly, 38; story 
of failure omitted, 39. 

Trollope’s Folly, see Trollope’s Bazaar. 

Trumb Co., O., delegation at Republi- 
can state convention, 1885, vote of, 124; 
Blaine supported in, 423 
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Trumbull County Historical Society, 469. 

Truth, Sojourner, 215. 

Tuckerman, Louis B., Nationalist leader, 
160, 168; influenced Peter Witt, 364; 


Tullahoina, battle of, Beatty served in, 


Tupper, Lucy, see Beatty, Lucy Tupper. 
Turkish baths, see Hydrotherapy. 
Tuscarawas Co., O., seeders used in, by 
1850, 8; voted against Chase resolution 
at state Republican convention, 265. 
a River, bounded Wyandot area, 


Tuttle, Martin, addressed Fairport Harbor 
Historical Society, 105. 

Twyman, Robert G., appointed to history 
epartment, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, 229. 

Tyler, James J., president, Trumbull 
County Historical Society, 469. 

Tyson, S. W., clerk of U. S. House, 151n. 

UMBERFIELD, Thomas, founder of Bur- 
ton, O., 106. 

i Peter Sked, novel by John Beatty, 

Underground Railroad, 215; stations in 
Logan Co., marked, 224. 

Union Co., O., 
219, 

Union County Historical Society, 470. 

Union Trust Company, attacked by Witt, 


375. 

Unionville, O., Shandy Hall closed, 115. 

United States, and Canadian-American 
crisis of 1837-38, 24. 

United States Army, troops arrived in 
Cleveland, 28; 25th Division on New 
Georgia, 284; 37th Division in South 
Pacific, 276, 284, 285. 

United States Bank, Chillicothe branch, 
promoted by Worthington, 76. / 

United States Constitution, fifteenth 
amendment, Beatty voted in favor of, 
123; religious freedom and, 185. 

United States Naval Academy, location of, 


gravestone inscriptions, 


United States Patent Office, agricultural 
division, distributed farm seeds, 53, 57. 

University of Cincinnati Law School, 
394n, 408n, 414n. 

University of Dayton, staff changes, 475. 

i 7 my ! of Wisconsin, A History, 1848- 
1925, by Merle Curti and Vernon Car- 
om, rev. by Everett Walters, 481!- 


“An Unsuccessful Negotiation for Removal 
of the Wyandot Tale from Ohio, 
1834,” edited by Dwight Smith, 
305-331. 

Upham, A. H., president, Miami Univer- 
sity, 286. 

Upper Canada, conquest planned at con- 
vention of Patriots and Hunters, 31. 
Upper Ohio Valley Historical Society, 356. 
Upper Sandusky, O., hay forks made at, 

aah Wyandot reservation at, 309, 310, 


Upson, Henry S., Cleveland psychiatrist, 


Urban, Miriam, addressed Brown County 
Historical Society, 349-350. 
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Urbanization, effect on demand for tre- 
_ education in the public schools, 


Urch. "Erwin J. hand history department, 
Defiance College, 1 15. 

Ursuline mad teachers to be chosen 

om, 

Utilities, a ownership of, Nationalist 
clubs and, 

Utter, William 2 
ville Historical Soci 


committeeman, Gran- 
ociety, 107. 


VAIL, Edmund, Nationalist leader, 168. 

Vallandigham "Clement L., defeated for 
congress, 294. 

Van Buren, Martin, election hinged on 
New York gubernatorial election, 7“ 
neutrality proclamation characterized by 
Fox, 25; vm magg suspected, 32; en- 
forced neutralit 

Vance, Araminta , 401n. 

ag Joseph, governor a Ce, 31. 

n Derveer, Ferdinand, alled incident 
= Civil War, 135- 136; ‘onan of, 135n; 
officer 35th Ohio, 150n. 

Van Dyke, J. W., 463. 

Van Fossan, Morris, trustee, Shaker His- 
torical Society, 112. 

Van Horne, Thomas A., refuted claim that 
Garfield was hero of Chickamauga, 411- 


412. 
Van Sickle, Merle, trustee, 
County Historical Society, 105. 
Van < family, Witt opposed, 


Delaware 


37 
Van Vorbis Carl L., president, Knox 


County Historical Society, 467. 
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